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VoL. 1.— 


No. 3. 


A REMARKABLE AMATEUR. 





E wonderful French wom- 
an whose portrait we 
give on this 
though, as we all know, 
an actress by profession, 
has of late put forth pre- 
tensions as painter and 
sculptor to the extent even 


page, al- 


of hiring a gallery in a 
fashionable London thor- 
oughfare for the exhibi- 
tion, at the charge of one shilling admission, of her col- 
lection of sixteen canvases in oil and nine or ten busts 





and groups in statu- 
ary, all said to be the 
work of her own fair 
hands. It may be 
urged that one who, 
after studying art just 
long enough to learn 
that she knows noth- 
ing, suddenly appears 
before the world as a 
full-blown painter and 
sculptor, hardly de- 
serves to have her 
claims to distinction 
seriously entertained, 
still less to be given 
the prominence of the 
first page of an art 
journal. We will not 
dissent from this view. 
Yet, as the most pre- 
cocious art amateur of 
the age, Sarah Bern- 
hardt, we believe, is 
eminently entitled to 
her place between 
these covers. To say 
that we may think it 
salutary to hold her 
up as a frightful exam- 
ple for the benefit of 
real art students would 
not be gallant. No, 
we will not say that. 
Still, we cannot con- 
scientiously  recom- 
mend the lady art am- 
ateur who reads these 
columns to follow the 
practices of this eccen- 
tric young woman to 
the extent of wearing 
white satin trousers 
in the studio, apostro- 
phizing a_ grinning 
skull while painting, 
or keeping a coffin in 
the room for inspira- 
tion. 

Fashionable Lon- 
don has gone crazy 
about Mdlle. Bernhardt and crowds to see her paintings 
and statues, for the most part probably with as much 
understanding as it witnesses her performances (in 
French) with the company of the Comédie Frangaise— 
although, doubtless, these are very fine, for no one can 
doubt Bernhardt is a great actress. The London 
World, a very frank and sensible journal, gives what 
we should judge to be a fair estimate of the value of the 
lady’s pretensions as a painter and sculptor : 





NEW YORK, AUGUST, 1879. 


** The pictures in this very curious exhibition,’’ says the 
editor, Mdile. 
Bernhardt can infuse plenty of sentiment and intensity 
of expression into the heads which she paints, and she 


** do not demand much serious criticism. 


can indicate the lines of the human figure and the folds 
of drapery ; but she cannot draw—very few sculptors 
can ‘draw on the flat;’ they draw best with their 
thumbs and their modeling-tools—and she has had no 
time to acquire proficiency as an executant in detail. 
Thus, technically, most of her pictures are only so 
many brilliant smudges. In the life-size, half-length 
figure of the ‘ Marchande de Palmes’ she has essayed 
elaborate finish ; but the result does not go beyond that 
attained in an ordinary German oleograph. The best 


of her pictorial productions are ‘Une Parisienne,’ a 
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PORTRAIT OF MDLLE, SARAH BERNHARDT, 


(FROM A MEDALLION IN CLAY.) 


charming head of avery pretty young woman, ‘‘coiffée’ 
with the latest thing in hats, and with a bunch of prim- 
roses as an aiguillette to her grébe-trimmed mantle ; 
‘La Liseuse,’ a study of an old woman reading, in 
which there is an excellent contrast of light and shade ; 
‘La Femme aux Perruches,’ a clever little whole-length 
sketch of a young lady, remarkably like Sarah, teasing 
some parrots, against a background of vivid yellow ; 
the ‘ Retour de l’Eglise,’ an ‘ arrangement in black,’ 







§__Price 25 Cents, 
i With Supplement. 


as Mr. Whistler would say, a lady in deep mourning, 
holding a missal bound in purple, and a bunch of 
‘*rameaux.’’ Sarah is fond of palms. * On luien donne, 
On the whole, it may be candidly 
and impartially said that Mdlle. Sarah Bernhardt has a 


decided ‘ turn ’ for painting, 


et elle les mérite.’ 


and that her color is very 
brilliant-and harmonious. For the rest, her pictures 
can only be looked at as the productions of an ama- 
teur; and they are certainly far below the mark of 
such distinguished English lady amateurs as Louisa, 
Marchioness of Waterford, and Lady Lindsay (of Bal- 
carres). 

‘In sculpture the Briarean Sarah shows a stronger 
grasp and a more skilled capacity. The large group in 
bronze, ‘ Aprés la Tempéte’—a drowned fisher-boy on 

his mother’s knees— 

is an innocent plagiar- 
ism from Michael An- 
*Pieta.’ Still, 
the group shows great 


gelo’s 


technical dexterity in 
The 
busts of Emile de 
Girardin and William 


Busnach—the last one 


its modeling. 


of the dramatizers of 
the * Assommoir,’ 
and who facially might 
be a ‘ First Cousin’ of 
the recent Villemes- 
sant—are very lifelike, 
and are chiseled to 
detail. 
bust of 


Infant’ is 


elaboration of 
The 


* Bellone 


‘fancy’ 


full of mischievous and 
mutinous sprightli- 
‘Le 


Statuette in 


ness ; and Bouf- 
fon,’ a 
marble of a jester of 
the 


crouching on a cush- 


Rigoletto — type, 
ion, and mopping and 
mowing over a skull, 
is at once Sarah Bern- 
hardtesque in its every 
but is 


touch, very 


highly commendable 
for the high finish of 
the ‘main d'ceuvre.’ 
How much of this last 
is due to the labor of 
the professional mar- 
ble-mason, and how 
much to the hammer 
and chisel of Sarah the 
Indomitable, it is 
needless to inquire. 
A great many very ex- 
cellent sculptors can- 
not handle the chisel 
at all; but society on 
Saturday —_ afternoon 
took every thing for 
granted, and were in 
ecstasies, especially 
when they found that the chief and most fascinating / ex- 
hibit’ in the gallery in Piccadilly was Mdlle. Sarah Bern- 
hardt herself. Greatly daring in her spirit of innovation, 
Sarah the Original determined that the ordinary pri- 
vate view of English art life should be supplemented by 
a levee, at which Rank, Fashion, and ‘ the kind of peo- 
ple one likes to meet’ should be received by Genius. 
So she ‘ received,’ in great state, and with exquisite ease 
and grace ; and how ever she managed for two hours 
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and a half to be petted, fondled, caressed— Mr. Glad- 
stone seemed within an ace of enfolding her in his pa- 
ternal arms, and Lord Houghton looked as though he 
would have liked to kiss those dainty high-heeled pan- 
toufles of hers—hand-shaken, chattered to, and simper- 
ed at without fainting away, is simply marvelous.’’ 

Beside her public dramatic performances, Mdlle. 
Bernhardt gives performances in private houses. In 
two drawing-room pieces written for her she introduces 
a studio scene, and models the portrait of the hostess 
on the spot. This modeling on the stage, however, 
according to The World, is ‘‘ a very tricky piece of busi- 
ness. . . . The likeness of the sitter is not shown. 
The ‘ sculpting,’ of which we have heard so much, only 
consisted, so far as the audience could see, of the pinch- 
ing up of a few lumps of clay.’’ Her studio in Paris is 
said to be a wonderfully-contrived snuggery, where she 
“* cultivates art,’’ surrounded by numberless dogs, aided, 
as her detractors say, by artist friends who are only too 
happy to place their professional skill at the disposal of 
the fascinating pupil. Apart from the dramatic per- 
formances and dabblings in art, this restless French 
woman finds time to contribute art criticisms to The 
French Globe, sketches of English life to The Gaulois, 
and a few months ago she appeared as an author in 
“* Dans les Nuages,’’ a narrative of her balloon ascents 
last winter. 

There was a portrait of her in the Paris Salon this 
year by Lafarge. The picture is an attraction, but un- 
til the actress left. Paris she took care to make it the 
cynosure of every eye. In the most crowded part of the 
day she was in the habit of visiting the Salon, dressed 
superbly, just as she was in the picture, when she would 
stop before her portrait and critically scan it. People 
of course quickly gathered around her, and she was 
satisfied. Mdlle. Bernhardt possesses an iron will and 
physical endurance, strangely contrasted with her deli- 
cate form, which is fragile almost to the degree of 
attenuation. A few years ago, when she was not as 
well known as she is now, there was a portrait of her 
in the Salon, with a great dog crouching at her feet and 
looking up at her. ‘‘ Do you know who that is ?’’ asked 
a passer-by. ‘‘It is a dog watching a bone, I sup- 
pose,’’ was the rejoinder. 

Youthful looking as Mdlle. Bernhardt is, she has four 
children. The profile presented in our illustration 
shows but little trace of her Jewish origin. Her mother, 
who was of that race, and a Dutch woman, had her 
brought up as a Catholic, at her father’s request, in the 
convent of Grandchamp, at Versailles, where she re- 
mained until she was fifteen years old. Her wild freaks 
sadly distracted the poor sisters, and great was their 
astonishment when the girl declared that she intended 
to become either an actress or a nun. Her mother pre- 
ferred that she should foiiow the theatrical profession, 
and Sarah Bernhardt having once entered upon that 
career, her rise was rapid. Her first success was in 
Octave Feuillet’s ‘‘ Sphinx,’’ but her supreme effort was 
as Phédre. In this rdle she is said to equal Rachel. That 
great tragedienne, like herself, was a Jewess, but there is 
a marked difference in the physical characteristics of the 
twowomen. Some one told Bernhardt on one occasion 
that she should have acted so and so, because her great 
predecessor so acted the part. She replied, ‘* Rachel 
was dark, and I am a blonde. We look upon life differ- 
ently. She understands hate; I am nothing without 
love.’” As Rachel did before her, she will visit this 
country, and her reception here, doubtless, will be no 
less cordial than that ’given to the great queen of 
tragedy. 





THE SCULPTOR’S ASSISTANT. 





To what extent cana sculptor rightly make use of 
the brains and hands of assistant artists? The general 
conclusion is that he may employ skilled labor to mould 
his clay in the rough, to set the metallic framework 
within it, and to build up the image into a rude likeness 
of his preliminary sketch, but that every touch which 
forms the surface of the completed model ought to be 
his own. Inthe case of marble statuary, it is even 
permissible for the clever assistant to chisel the block 
after the pattern of the completed mould; but he 
should leave the stone rough, so that every part should 
show a final texture given by the author’s own creating 
hand. The complaints of Mr. Stephen Weston Healy, 
in 1873, averring that many of our American sculptors 
in Italy employed indigent Italian artists of greater 
merit than their own, for whose labors they took the 


credit, are not yet forgotten, for they have never been 
sufficiently disproved. These objections referred to 
works in marble; and it is a fact that the relative 
superiority of the humbler employé was incontestable in 
some cases. Randolph Rogers, for instance, long em- 
ployed Caroni, an artist of Swiss birth, in this kind of 
anonymous collaboration. Caroni’s ‘* Africaine’’ is fa- 
vorably remembered in our Centennial Exhibition, and 
his ‘‘ Ophelia’’ gained a prize in 1867 at Paris, while it 
will be long, as the outlook is at present, before any 
prize is awarded to Mr. Rogers. There is some ground 
for fear that the complaints made about our marble 
sculpture in Italy may be extended to our bronze work 
at home. In bronze there is no question (as there is 
in marble) of workmanship upon the ultimate copy, the 
metallic work being only a mechanical fac-simile of the 
completed clay model, so that all the criticism possible 
belongs to the work in clay, simply. Weare told bya 
professional of good credit that a clever French sculp- 
tor, M. Desbois, is employed by one of our most suc- 
cessful sculptors not only to enlarge mechanically from 
the artist's ‘‘ marquette’’ (or miniature sketch), but to 
copy from the living model upon the completed form in 
clay, so that his actual touches and his individual artis- 
tic conception are afterwards cast in bronze, with credit 
to his employer. The American artist gets large sums, 
say, for a statue of Washington for Newburyport, or 
an equestrian figure of Thomas for Washington, while a 
humble man of talent, at five dollars a day, does a large 
—-perhaps the larger—part of the modeling which con- 
fers the beauty and variety of texture so praised by the 
critics. M. Desbois has lately been showing a little of 
his own personal metal to the public ; one of the most 
admired busts at the National Academy this year has 
been his No. 606, a portrait of an English refugee, 
originally educated for a clergyman, and afterwards 
drifting into the position of a professional artist’s model 
in this country. it is very well for our American artists 
to employ the most cultured talent procurable for the 
‘*foundation’’ portion of their statues ; but when the 
actual tool-marks, seen and praised by the public, are 
due to this employed talent, is it quite fair for the work 
to bear an American signature alone ? 


THE DECORATIVE ART SOCIETY S WORK. 





THE circumstance disclosing the most real success of 
the Society of Decorative Art at its present stage is a 
very notable improvement in the work of its various 
classes. This simple fact of the art grade having been 
much advanced within a year will be found quite veri- 
fied through a comparison of the contributed and class- 
room productions of this season with those of the last. 
The present superiority is sufficiently marked to be 
noted by the least enthusiastic of observers. What- 
ever significance may be thought to pertain to the fact 
itself, it is plain to even the Horatian beings, indifferent 
to objects of a decorative kind, and *‘ who neither have, 
nor think them worth their care.’’ 

In the salesrooms, however, is presented only a partial 
and not the most important kind of index of proficiency, 
so far, at least, as regards the needle. It is the finan- 
cial condition of the society, which is hardly yet such as 
to warrant the keeping of a large collection of costly 
articles on exhibition, which has this result. The most 
beautiful specimens of work of this variety are those 
done to supply orders, frequently for trousseaus, and 
various articles for personal use; and these are not 
usually exhibited to the public. Embroidered parasols 
and mantles are among such ranks of articles of the 
work-room. Of this class was a bridal robe of white 
satin, exquisitely adorned with marguerites wrought in 
silk with silver centres, showing a pretty sentiment in 
this design, as it was worn at the altar by one called 
Margaret. An exception to the rule of work done to 
order not being allowed to go to the exhibition rooms 
occasionally brings some of the more rare pieces of 
work before the public. A screen, for instance, em- 
broidered for Mrs. Vanderbilt, was detained for exhibi- 
tion at the rooms for a few days by that obliging lady’s 
permission ; as nearly as can now be remembered, this 
fine decorative article was a three-panel screen of black 
satin, with rose and jessamine designs of great beauty. 
Churches have been patrons of the society to a limited 
extent, as have also upholsterers with their orders for 
hangings and decorative furniture covers. From these 
various sources something upward of a thousand orders 
have been received and executed during the past year. 
The artistic needle-work done by three or_four women 


employed by the society to fulfil orders is of the highest 
quality. The circle of contributors represented in the 
show-rooms, and who number about seven hundred an- 
nually, send no needle-work equally superb. The for- 
mer are needle-women originally trained in the free 
classes and since constantly engaged for the associa- 
tion, having the advantage of the best foreign examples 
and of daily instruction. The superintendence of 
orders and instruction of classes have been the duty of 
Mrs. Pode, a lady possessing eminent qualifications for 
such a task, and whose taste in the management of 
color entitles her to be ranked as a true artist. 

It may be useful to note the fact that many others, 
who have been removed from similar influences of art- 
centres, have in no case worked with an equal degree of 
success. It has happened that a considerable percent- 
age of work sent from the South and West has been re- 
turned, while so much that is admirable has been re- 
ceived from Boston and Philadelphia and added to the 
list of articles for sale by the society. 

There is naturally some gratification to the managers 
in the attention given abroad to specimens of art needle- 
work from the society. And a rather curious illustra- 
tion of the rapidity with which the interchange of things 
as well as of ideas is effected in our day, is that already, 
in a country with which ours is so little related as 
Sweden, the American “‘ pillow-sham,’’ needleworked 
with extreme daintiness, after an original design by one 
of our lady artists, and with the addition of Swedish 
mottoes, such as bid good-night : good-morning, 
comes to*be a desirable possession in the household of 
the Swede. 

In proportion as the society is better known is the 
increased amount of contributions from societies and 
artists abroad. Many valuable acquisitions have come 
from foreign ladies in the shape of new and curious 
styles of needle-work. Publications containing instruc- 
tive designs as well as specimen work have been re- 
ceived from the Friends of Needle-work—‘‘Handarbetels 
Vanner’’—of Stockholm. An interesting piece of nee- 
dle-work on exhibition is a satin screen representing the 
revival of work done in the time of Marie Antoinette. 
It is a style about which there has been such recent en- 
thusiasm in Paris, where M. and Mdlle. Dugrenot have 
exerted themselves to introduce it. The friendliness of 
artists at home is realized in similar contributions, and 
in decorative designs made for the society. An exam- 
ple of this kind is a beautiful design for a portiére, by 
Mr. Samuel Colman, which is now being executed. 

Although in the department of china-painting there 
have been more obstacles to overcome than in that of 
needle-work, the success of the former work under the 
direction of Mr. Bennett is fair from an artistic point 
of view, as well as in its result as a practical industry. 
It is probably somewhat more remunerative than em- 
broidery in case of equal time and talent being devoted 
to each. One contributor received for painting on 
china $675.45 during the year, this being the largest 
amount paid. From this it will be seen that, as in- 
viting as decorative art is on other grounds, it is not so 
from the probability of its exclusively providing a liveli- 
hood, except for a few. A young lady en,<oged in this 
art is known to receive $100 for each portrait painted 
on a plaque. The case, it must he remembered, is 
one of a thousand, or rather of 1431, the total number 
of contributors the past year. The call for teachers in 
other places has given employment to several who have 
been pupils here. Graduates from former classes are 
now teaching in Cincinnati, Pittsburg, Detroit, Chi- 
cago, Baltimore, and various smaller cities and towns. 
Some are possibly engaged in the auxiliary societies, 
of which there are nine—Boston, Hartford, Baltimore, 
Charleston, St. Louis, Chicago, Detroit, Sarat: ga, 
and Ithaca. The entire range of instruction in china- 
painting, art needle-work, medizval embroidery, and 
lace-work is not yet undertaken in each of these 
localities, but each organization has introduced one 
or more branches of industrial art as needed. The 
society at Boston is now classed as one of the auxilia- 
ries of the New York society, although this hardly can 
be dependent on any other society, unless as a medium 
for disposing of articles. Classes of decorative art of 
every description in Boston owe much of their great ad- 
vancement, as 1s well known, to the management of the 
Art Museum, of which the Bostonian receives the influ- 
ence from his cradle to his grave. During the year 
past, the Chicago society numbered 334 pupils in its 
classes, which is only fifteen less than the number in- 
structed in the New York classes. This society, of 
Which Mrs. J. Young Scammon is president, reports the 
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largest number of pupils of any branch organization. 
A society of 250 members has been developed in Buffalo 
since January—this, however, appearing to be an in- 
dependent organization. Its course embraces an exten- 
sive range of decorative art, employing ten teachers, 
and affording instruction to twenty-two classes. All of 
these new societies are rapidly educating the public in 
art industry so far as they go, and their advantages are 
very apparent. 

By the present ambition of the society, it bids fair to 
become an institution of another character than that 
assumed at the commencement. The indications now 
are that the president, Mrs. Lane, and the managers 
will probably allow their minds little rest until, from 
this origin, has been developed a complete school of de- 
sign. This high purpose will, without any doubt, at- 
tain fulfilment at no very distant time. An art director 
has already been sent for, who will come from England 
to take charge of the classes, it being desirable to make 
designs an important branch of instruction. There is 
at present not room enough at the disposal of the soci- 
ety to carry out such a plan; the raising of means is 
therefore contemplated for the extending of the premises 
so as to admit of a studio for the art director, and pro- 
vide sufficient accommodation for the classes. It is be- 
lieved that the want is very great for a regular art school 
of the kind proposed. The treasury of the society is 
not empty, and perhaps no association has better means 
at command for increasing its resources. So it should 
not be surprising if the nobler institution rises some day 
like an exhalation contributing to the general advance- 
ment of healthful art industry in the community. 








Ip Bask. 


we UT few persons, I presume, know 
the reason why  Meissonier’s 
**1807,"’ described in the July num- 
ber of this magazine, was not ex- 
hibited at the great exhibition in 
Paris last year. The story has not 
hitherto been told in print, I be- 
lieve. While Mr. A. T. Stewart 
was negotiating for the purchase of the picture —he 
paid three hundred thousand francs for it—there was 
one point on which buyer and seller could not agree. 
Meissonier insisted upon the painting being sent over 
to Paris for the great exhibition. Mr. Stewart ob- 
jected, for when the picture should be brought back to 
America he would have to pay new duties or other ex- 
penses he did not wish to incur. While the negotia- 
tions were thus pending, the great dry goods merchant 
started for Grenoble to lay in his stock of kid gloves. 
He accidentally heard there that Meissonier had made 
arrangements to show his picture during the following 
week to the President of the French Republic, and to 
the grand dignitaries of state who had accepted an 
invitation to visit his studio. Mr. Stewart immediately 
telegraphed to the artist: ‘‘I take picture on your 
named conditions ; ship at once to New York.’’ Back 
came a telegram requesting a delay of a week. The 
purchaser was inexorable, but at last consented to 
grant the delay on the understanding that the clause 
in the contract about the Paris Exhibition should be 
omitted. And this is how it happened that ‘‘ 1807” 
did not go to Paris in 1879. 





* 
x * 

Some one sends me the following as a companion 
picture to ‘‘ Boucicault’s Decameron,’ and vouches 
for its truth: The only medallion portrait which the 
decorators of Booth’s Theatre have placed on the drop 
curtain is that of Boccaccio. One of our wealthy politi- 
cians, after seeing Mr. Boucicault in ‘‘Arrah-na-Pogue,”’ 
met him in the lobby and exclaimed : ‘‘ Well, Mr. Bou- 
cicault, I must say I don’t think much of that likeness 
of you on the drop !”’ 


* 
* * 


There is some talk about introducing the electric 
light at the next New York Exhibition of the Academy. 
With our ladies, who, we all know, apply their skill in 
decorative art to the objects on their easels instead of 
their faces, there could, of course, be no objection to 
this ; but it is said that certain Parisian beauties, whose 





artistic talents are devoted solely to the manipulation of 
their own complexions, find, under the glare of the 
electric light, their form of art displayed in colors alto- 
gether too obtrusive. The different cosmetics show 
up their chemical properties in the cold but searching 
artificial light which has the effect of intensifying the 
natural grays of the skin proper. But, as I said before, 
this objection of course can have no weight so far as 
American women are concerned. 
e*« 
The Washington Post, which in the summer months 
has a tendency to’ become an illustrated journal, treats 
its readers to an engraving of a new design for the 
Washington Monument. The shaft—which it is pro- 
posed shall be a continuation of the present lop-sided 
affair—ends in a pyramidal top, 530 feet from the 
ground, and there is a series of elaborate terraces at 
the base. The monument looks like a compromise 
between a Roman candle and a hitching-post. As the 
former, it might be serviceable as a perennial reminder 
of the Fourth of July, and so keep alive a spirit of 
patriotism among the pyrotechnic-loving youth of the 
capital. It is for the latter purpose, however, that it 
is better suited, I am inclined to think. It would be an 
excellent advertisement for Mr. Stilson 
paper, the name of which it could, with perfect pro- 
Indeed, my advice to Mr. 


Hutchins’s 


priety, be made to bear. 
Hutchins is—he will, I trust, pardon the liberty I 
take—to buy the whole affair as it stands ; engrave on 
it in colossal letters of gold, ‘* The Washington Post 

a good post to hitch to,’’ and 
statue of the only man who has ever succeeded in estab- 


surmount it with a 


lishing a morning newspaper in the national capital. 
* ss * 

Speaking of statues, what a charming collection of 
them we have in Central Park! There is Fitz-Greene 
Halleck, for example, who will go down to posterity 
seated in the most remarkable of arm-chairs, to which, 
Laocoon-like, he is tied by the folds of a snaky drapery. 
Notice the idiotic expression of the face, and how in- 
geniously the head is connected with the body by a short 
piece of stove-pipe. Such a wonderful production 
could not be duplicated in a lifetime. The sculptor 
may well be proud of it, and engrave his name on the 
front of the plinth. Such Pradier 
Canova usually signed their names on the backs of their 


artists as and 


works. But none of them ever produced such a mar- 
vel as the Fitz-Greene Halleck statue. 

Then there is that remarkable bronze of Daniel Web- 
ster, which, from the back, looks like a cross between a 
black-beetle and an iron-clad. The gentleman who pre- 
sented it to the city honestly believes that it is a won- 
derful work of art, and it is said he rides around it every 
day to be sure that no one has stolen it. 


ok 


x * 
Excepting ‘* The Falconer,” 
Statues in Central Park 
brute creation, and are deserving of much better posi- 
tions than those The 
bringing a peacock to her cubs is really a masterpiece. 


the two most artistic 


represent members of the 


assigned to them. tigress 
It was executed for the Paris Exhibition of 1867 by 
Auguste Cain, son-in-law of P. J. Méne, the well- 
known modeler of horses and dogs. His studio at the 
time was in an unoccupied part of Barbedienne’s fac- 
tory, on the ground floor. Two little lion cubs were 
brought to the studio as models, from the circus. They 
belonged to a clown who had bought them from Batty, 
the lion-tamer. Every day they came in a “ fiacre,”’ 
being in charge of a large poodle dog, who, at a sign 
from his master, would catch them by the ear, as_ they 
were racing around the studio, and pin them down to 
work. Some American gentlemen were being shown 
the factory one day, and looked in on Cain’s unfinished 


statue ; they bought it at once, and the bronze was cast. 


in Barbedienne’s foundry. 
* 
* * 

The other group are the eagles by Fratin. Fratin 
was the predecessor of Méne and Cain, and perhaps 
the originator of the fashion of modeling small animals 
for bronze. He made candlesticks with bears and 
monkeys balancing each other on chairs and drums, 
and performing all kinds of antics. 

* 
x * 

That bright paper, Progress, is shocked, as it well 
may be, at the cool disregard of Sarah Bernhardt for 
the customs of society. ‘*‘ Yet nobody questions her,”’ 
says the writer, ‘‘ though she leans on the arm of her 
son, whose father never went with her to church, and 


she talks of her daughters, who are not full sisters to 
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her son.’’ ‘‘ Strangest of all,’’ he adds, ‘‘ the word 
now is that Sarah is to be married.’’ That is not so 
strange. I suppose she finds her family getting so large 
that a head to the household has become a necessity. 


Ba 
* * 


I am somewhat puzzled by the announcement of The 
London Athenzum that ‘‘ General Outram, who has 
had his services commemorated by a statue on the 
Thames embankment, is to have his life written by Sir 
Francis Goldsmid ;’’ for the baronet has been dead for 
some time. 

The Countess de Paiva, whose marvelously-appointed 
mansion in the Champs Elysées is described by Mr. 
Frédéric Vors on another page, has a history, some 
points of which will be read with interest in this coun- 
try, towhich, it will be seen, she is no stranger. A 
Russian by birth, and of humble extraction, she began 
life asa cook. She was very beautiful—a blonde rather 
above the average height. Being gifted with an excep- 
tional taste for music, she found time to cultivate the 
gift, and was soon heard of as a pianist playing with 
Henry Hertz in his concerts. A year later she accom- 
panied him to England, and from there notice of their 
marriage was sent to all his Parisian clientelle. 
returned to the French capital, where she did the hon- 
ors at his receptions, which became extremely fashion- 
able, being attended by men of such position as M. Gui- 
zot, and M. Rambuteau, then Prefect of the Department 
of the Seine. The indulgence of the lady’s extravagant 
tastes, however, soon drained Hertz’s exchequer, and 


They 


the pair set out for the United States on a concert tour 
to recuperate. While in this country the lady discov- 
ered that her supposed marriage had been nothing but 
a sham, and she left the man who had betrayed her. 
She remained for a time in New York, and then went 
to Canada. There she met the Count de Paiva, a young 
Portuguese of immense wealth and distinguished birth. 
He fell in love with her, and they were married. His 
family, on hearing of the union, was much incensed, 
and offered the Countess a million francs if she would 
She 
agreed, but, through some mismanagement on the part 


consent to leave him and relinquish his name. 


of the lawyers of the Count, she was permitted to get the 
She 
returned to Paris, where she greatly increased her for- 


million without relinquishing her right to the title. 


tune by speculations in stocks and real estate, in which 
fortunate enterprises the public gave her the Duke de 
Morny as a partner. She then captivated a German 
prince, who first presented to her the magnificent ‘‘ Cha- 
teau de near Rambouillet, with all 
the grounds pertaining to it, and then built for her the 


Pontchartrain,”’ 
splendid palace in the Champs Elysées. Though no 
longer young, she was still very fascinating, and was 
gifted to an extraordinary degree with taste in matters 
of art. 
a younger brother of the Viscount de Paiva was the 


While she was in the apogee of her notoriety, 


Portuguese ambassador in Paris. 
by the frequency with which the woman was mistaken 


He was so annoyed 


for his wife—for she has never relinquished the title— 
that he got himself transferred to Berlin. There, how- 
ever, the same reports followed him, and at last, unable 
to endure the mortification of having his name habitu- 
ally associated with hers, he committed suicide. 
os 
Apropos of the successes of American painters 
abroad, it occurs to me that if we could only know of 
the failures of our countrymen and countrywomen, who 
cross the ocean to follow the profession of art, they 
would be found to outweigh by far the few individual 
cases of prosperity we hear of. 
I was told the other day of one of these failures—a 
Miss Kate Cameron, of Chi- 
in the face of strenu- 


distressingly sad _ story. 
cago, an artist of much promise 
ous opposition from her relatives—went to Paris five 
years ago determined to make her way or die. She 
struggled bravely there for five years, and—died. Died 
of starvation! Too proud to let her friends know how 
poor she really was, the heroic girl, unaided and alone, 
kept up the fight for existence until at last nature con- 





quered, and she succumbed, She was missed by her 
companions for some days. <A search was made, and 
she was found in a wretched apartment devoid of every 
Her friends, terribly 


thing necessary to sustain life. 
shocked—for they had no idea of the degree of her pov- 
erty—took charge of her and tried to restore her. 
it was too late. 
tist were at an end, 


But 
The tnals of the poor struggling ar- 
MONTEZUMA. 








SOME MASTERPIECES OF ART, 


MERSON says _ that 
Hoi x ») the word of ambition 
(7) i). EAS of the present day is 
, th sae gh Culture. To help to 

BEM Ze BA attain that culture in 
a certain direction is 
the aim of THE ART 
(3, AMATEUR, and _ in 
\° presenting a_ series 
of papers on the sub- 
ject chosen, the plan 
of the writer can be 
best defined in the 
words used by the 
editor in his initial 
number: “‘ The great 
point of difference between our proposed treatment of 
matters of art and their treatment by the professed art 
periodicals may be formulated thus : Our contempora- 
ries generally assume in advance that the reader knows 
every thing of the technicalities and the philosophy of the 
topics on which they treat. THE ART AMATEUR pre- 
fers to assume that the average reader knows nothing of 
these things, and from that safe starting-point it will en- 
deavor to instruct him."’ Taking for granted, therefore, 
that these words are directed to art amateurs, and not 
to art students, who know perfectly well where to find 
all they desire to know on this point, and who also are 
fully aware that no popular article can satisfactorily ex- 
plain the height, the depth and scope of the subject, 
my aim shall be to tell amateurs what is most desira- 
ble to know to make them familiar with the beautiful 
objects which for centuries have gladdened the eyes 
and the hearts of all lovers of the beautiful, to give 
them the information which they so often seek in vain, 
or at times dread to seek, fearing to expose an igno- 
rance for which they are not to blame, but which, alas ! 
is often treated as if it were blameworthy. 

No strict chronological order will be followed, but the 
works will be taken up according to their popularity, or 
the frequency with which they are met in galleries, shop- 
windows, museums or drawing-rooms. 

Fig. 1. represents the well known and frequently met 
statue of Venus or Aphrodite of Melos. This magnifi- 
cent but mutilated statue belongs to the period when 
Greek sculptors had forsaken the archaic and con- 
ventional types and begun to 
depict emotions of the soul 
in the expression of the gods, 
which hitherto had been types 
of superhuman _placidity. 
This change of style places 
the period of the statue after 
the Peloponnesian Wars, '404— 
431 B.C. 

It was discovered on the 
island of Melos in the eight- 
eenth century, while excava- 
tions were being made. It 
became the property of the 
French government, and is 
now one of the greatest treas- 
ures of the Louvre Gallery in 
Paris. Both arms are miss- 
ing, and the greatest mod- 
ern sculptors have been ex- 
perimenting in vain to restore 
them in such a way as to 
make the position a natural 
one. Some have suggested 
she held the polished shield of Mars, and was looking 
at her reflection ; others that her arms were raised to 
her head, or that she was holding the Apple of Dis- 
cord. A member of the Stockholm Academy, Herr 
Geskel Salomon, has recently published an elaborate 
and _ richly-illustrated monograph, in which he en- 





ont yy? 





FiG."1 —VENUS OF MELOs. 


deavors to show that this celebrated statue neither 
stood by itself nor formed part of a group of two fig- 
ures, but rather that it belongs to a group of three 
figures, of which the centre was Herakles, who stood 
between the goddesses of Pleasure and Virtue, after 
the fable of Prodikos. The figure accepted as Venus 
represents, according to this latest hypothesis, Pleasure 
or Desire. 

Several rumors have been started at various times 
purporting that the arms had been found, but they have 
never received confirmation. The statue bears many 
marks and dents showing hard usage, and some of 
these were certainly occasioned when it was hoisted on 
board ,the ves- 
sel which con- 
veyed it to 
France, as the 
shipment was 
hurriedly made 
in order to ob- 
tain possession 
of the treasure 
before its mer- 


its became 
too generally 
SF known. 
Af 


It is of heroic 
heig ht—over 
seven feet—of 
magnificent 
and _harmoni- 
ous propor- 
tions. The ex- 
pression is no- 
° ble, almost sub- 
lime, and lifts 
far above 








FG. 2,—-NIOBE AND CHILD. 
one 
all petty and frivolous thoughts. She is not the Venus 
of earthly love, but the heavenly Venus Urania—in other 
words, the Goddess of Love refined from sensuality. 
One cannot but reverence the genius that could breathe 
so much life and grace into the inanimate marble, that 
could give such expression to inert material that noth- 
ing but breath seems wanting. The figure seems pos- 
sessed in common with all great and truly beautiful 
works of sculpture of the permanent inward joy and 
loveliness which cast an everlasting sunshine and beauty 
around—that radiance of immortal life which breathes 
eternal happiness. The statue is undraped to the hips, 
the left foot is slightly raised by resting on a stone 
which throws the body somewhat towards the right 
side, the head 
erect, the glance 
directed far over 
the beholder’s 
head. It is repro- 
duced in marble, 
bronze, __ plaster, 
etc., but all casts 
less than two feet 
high lose the pe- 
culiar quality of 
the original, which 
is grandeur in re- 
pose. 

Fig. 2 represents 
the afflicted Niobe, who, for her presumption in dar- 
ing to exalt herself above Latona, had to witness the 
destruction of her seven children by the arrows of 
Apollo and Diana. This group is one of the most 
beautiful exhibitions of ancient art, and the expression 
on the face of the bereaved mother, who is endeavoring 
in vain to shield her youngest daughter from the shafts 
of the angry gods, can well bear out the Shakespearean 
quotation, *‘ Like Niobe, all tears ;’’ for the legend goes 
on to say that after her children’s death she wept so 
incessantly that she was metamorphosed into a foun- 
tain, thus making the mother’s grief and sorrow eternal. 

The fourteen statues joining the group were dug up 
in 1583 near the Lateran Gate in Rome. They were 
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bought by the Medici family and conveyed to Florence, 
in 1777, and after being restored were placed in a 
saloon of the Uffizi Gallery. The group is supposed to 
be the one described by Pliny, and even in his time the 
author was not known, although he attributed it to 
Scopas, which is also the opinion of the great modern 
German art critic 
Winckelmann. 
The generally re- 
ceived opinion is 
that the group 
formed the orna- 
ment of the front 
of some 
temple, as the size 
and posture agree 
with the pyramidal 
arrangement nec- 
essary for a pedi- 
ment, some of the 
figures being rep- 
resented stretched 
on the ground in 
attitudes of agony 
or death, 


ancient 


others 
raised on_ their 
knees, the whole 
culminating in the 
standing figure of Niobe. Another proof of this in- 
tention is found in the imperfect finish of the back of 
most of these statues, which shows that the artist 
thought only of the effect produced by a front view. 

Fig. 3 represents the statue known as ‘‘Diane Chasse- 
resse,’’ now in the Louvre Gallery in Paris. Diana was 
represented in the early period of Greek sculpture in 
severer costume, and it was Praxiteles who first at- 
tempted to subvert the rules of conventionality and rep- 
resent her as the lightly-clad goddess of the chase. This 
figure generally forms the companion-piece to the Apol- 
lo Belvedere (so called from the part of the Vatican 
where it stands), and while the latter represents Apollo 
after the flight of the fatal shaft, Diana is supposed to 
be marching along in full pursuit of her victim. 

Fig. 4 gives us a representation of the Greek idea of 
power in repose. The Farnese Hercules is colossal in 
size, the work of an Athenian named Glykon. It was 
found in the Baths of Caracalla at Rome. 





Fic. 3-—DIANE CHASSERESSE, 


Some of our American artists have been singularly 
fortunate at the great London exhibitions this year. 
The marine pain- 
ter, W. T. Rich- 
ards, of Philadel- 
phia, for instance, 
writes that his 
two large (36x 
54) pictures, 
which he sent to 
the Royal Acad- 
emy, without 
much confidence, 
were both hung 
on the line and 
sold during the 
first week for 
£400 each. He 
also sold all of his 
water-colors and 
drawings exhibit- 
ed at the Dudley 
Gallery. He says 
that he is being 
treated so well 
that he means to 
stay in England 
Mr. Richards has well 
One of his best works, ‘‘ The 
Vasty Deep,”’ is on exhibition at Moore’s rooms in this 
city. It is difficult to imagine how the sublime gran- 
deur of the ocean could be more impressively portrayed 
on canvas than we find it in this picture. 
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for a year or two longer. 
earned his good fortune. 




















OUR BOSTON LETTER. 


HAWTHORNE’'S 
NOVEL—GOSSIP. 


DEBUT OF NATHANIEL DAUGHTER 


—AN ART 


Boston, July, 1879. 
ONE of the prominent events in our literary and 
art world here is the début of the surviving daughter 
of Nathaniel Hawthorne, America’s greatest romance 
Mrs. Rose Hawthorne Lathrop 
is a fair young matron, wife of George Parsons La- 


writer, as a novelist. 


throp, poet, littérateur, former associate editor of The 
Atlantic Monthly, and now editor of The Sunday Cour- 
ier, and it is in that very respectable and quite literary 
weekly that the first serious essay of the daughter of 
the author of ** A Scarlet Letter’? has made its appear- 
ance as a Serial, running since the beginning of last 
April. As the story now nears its close, it is possible 
to give you some account of its style and substance, 
although the dénouement is not yet completely devel- 
oped. 
daughter of her father that her first story is, ‘* prima 
Has the wondrous gift descended ? 


Of course it is because Mrs. Lathrop is the 


facie,’’ interesting. 
Are we to have more of that strange mood and fancy, 
of that subtle dissection and sympathetic insight, of 
that strikingly American and original line of delinea- 
tion? These were the questions that rose in the mind 
when the announcement of the novel was first made. 
The curiosity was lively even with those who have 
become skeptical and unsympathetic toward the first 
succeeding generations in the families of great literary 
lights, remembering Tom Hood’s, Dickens's, Thack- 
eray’s heirs in literary fame. I am afraid that the event 
gives the skeptical party more support than those 
putting faith in heredity. ‘*‘ Miss Dilettant,’’ as the 
story is called, is full of genius; but it is also full of 
faults. 
art—goes far to destroy its chances with the world of 


To begin with, its atmosphere—that of high 


novel-readers who care nothing for the study of tracing 
Hawthorne characteristics. It soars at the outset into 
rarefied regions of zsthetics, and much of its most 
brilliant dialogue must be unintelligible to those who 
take no part in the controversies between the opposed 
cults in art. On the other hand, it dives low into 
melodramatic and sensational plet in a way to disap- 
point and detach readers prepared to follow it for art’s 
In short, it is crude and ill-balanced, and lacking 
‘ composition” 


sake. 
in reality, and in what corresponds to 
in a large work of art ; and still it is such in keen in- 
sight, in epigrammatic wit, and in touches of surpassing 
cleverness of characterization as to convey exciting 
promise of what the young author fay be capable of 
when she shall have learned to judge of proportion and 
effect. Hence, in spite of its hobbledehoyhood and 
the hoity-toity extravagance of sentiment and sensibility 
attributed to its characters at times—the almost in- 
evitable consequence of drawing on a high-fed spiritual 
and zsthetic consciousness in default of that experi- 
ence which a young person necessarily lacks—*‘ Miss 
Dilettant’’ is a very notable book, and one that your 
art circles will discuss with peculiar and liveiy interest. 
For its ‘‘locale’’ is New York City. Its heroine is 
the daughter of a bonanza king, and has been brought 
to New York to be polished, true diamond of richest 
The author at all events succeeds 
in giving her the purest and most brilliant rays. We 
come to know and acknowledge her as an uncut gem of 
Her voice is her peculiar 
into a set of 


worth that she is. 


rarest beauty and fineness. 
dower for an artistic career, but she falls 
painters revolving around *‘ the great L’Etoile,’’ a lu- 
minary of rare effulgence whose little system of satellites 
is drawn to the life. I cannot do better than give the 
passage at the beginning of the story, introducing the 
‘“set,’’ who form a large section of the dramatis per- 
sone, at an evening party at the New York mansion of 
the bonanza owner : 


Signor Dolci was the loudest talker in the room, since he pos- 
sessed a clear tenor voice, that could send a soft note a long 
way. He was now expostulating with Mr. Wessgow about the 
inefficiency of his daughter's singing-teacher. Two artists mur- 
mured before the fire; one old and empty as the seed-pods of 
December, which rattle to the wind, the other in his prime. 

When Miss Wessgow first saw the stranger, he who had silently 
exclaimed her ‘‘ nom de guerre,"’ he stood at some distance from 
the others, examining a nucleus of bric-’-brac upon one of the 
tables. His air was that of a person perfectly at peace and in- 
attentive, yet before any one else was aware of her presence he 
had turned: quickly, caught at his eye-glass, hesitated, come for- 
ward slowly, and,was in a few moments introduced to her by 
L’Etoile, the artist, who was still in the enjoyment of his prime, 
as Mr, Alfred Mantney. The young man (he was a protégé of 


L’Etoile’s) knowing that Miss Wessgow was not used to society, 





THE ART AMATEUR. 


was surprised to find her unembarrassed, at the same time 
that she wore a gentle and intellectual expression which gave a 
singular charm to her vivacity. He met her triumphantly on the 
score of self-possession, but paid tribute to her sensitiveness, 
wherein he differed from her completely ; a sensitiverness so per- 
ceptible that he breathed more slowly while standing beside her. 
As for himself, he was armed with inscrutability, which was 
secretly ready to defend him, like a pistol in the pocket. It may 
be said parenthetically, as there is much to be said about him, 
that he had already learned the art of meeting the future with 
rigid good manners instead of blind effusion, and consequently 
succeeded in avoiding all slight mistakes. This was excellent 
training for the avoidance of greater ones. 

‘«Mr. L’Etoile tells me you have devoted yourself to art,” said 
Miss Wessgow, looking into Mantney's eyes, which were so 
searching that she did not look into them again during the whole 
evening. ‘‘ Then you are not afraid to have your life measured 
to a disadvantage ?—‘ art is long and life is fleeting.’ ”’ 

‘* But, when I have so great an artist as Mr. L’Etoile for an 
example—" answered he, with a cool air of setting her right. 
‘* Certainly,’ 
She was foolishly angry at being parried in her first 


she laughed, ‘‘ the proverb is out of date in his 
century !" 
exchange with him, and also at his taking the liberty of leaving 
his sentence unfinished. Feeling that his eyes were still fixed 
upon her, she spoke again, restlessly, asking him if he were to 
be represented at the Academy Exhibition. Mantney replied 
that he should send four pictures. 

‘* And I may know them by your having Mr. L’Etoile for an 
example ?” she half whispered, with a quick, mischievous smile. 
Her conversation had the rapidity and fickleness of a novice, and 
she went on soberly: ‘‘ Will you believe it? I admire his pic- 
tures, but I am far from understanding them." 
confession with an air of wonder. 

‘* You do not find it provoking to be obliged to admire what 
you can't understand ?’’ he asked, He felt that extreme calm- 
ness was necessary in order to keep her from floating away like 


She made this 


smoke. But he was in the habit of luring others to positions 
that required a power of balance, and did not omit to test Miss 
Wessgow by the same process. 
quiet joy in her expression : 

‘*I am never happier than when I am in this dilemma.” But 
she added with a sudden change to mirth again: ‘‘ Could the 
world hold us if we were sufficiently magnified to comprehend 
it ?” 

Her guest laughed, with a sort of good-natured disagrecable- 
ness that perplexed her. 

‘* What, you’would sow this mysterious world with amateurs ! 
‘*In regard to my pictures, you will probably under- 


Her answer was given with a 


said he. 
stand them and despise them.’ 

The young lady was silent a moment, touching her chin with 
her forefinger, self-forgetfully. ‘‘ But you believe in them your 
self?" she anxiously inquired. 
not caring about the matter at all, she added saucily: 


Then as if, on second thoughts, 
“Even 
modest people, should they rise in the world, must be arrogant 
—when nobody is looking.’’ She half turned away to speak to 
the elder artists, and found them engaged in discussing a peculiar 
book-cover. However, as she saw that an old lady was entering 
the room, she exclaimed: ‘‘ Ah, here is my grandmother, Mrs. 
Edmont. Let me introduce you to her.’’ She looked back at 
Mantney with a smile, the wickedest interpretation of which was 
that she intended to leave him with the venerable lady, as 
proved the case. 


A brilliant debate ensues with L’Etoile, who cham- 
Mr. Willow, 
‘intelligible’ in art, Miss Wessgow 


pions ‘‘ pure art,’’ and with old who 


stands out for the ‘ 
wittily mocking at either in turn. I should like to give 
an excerpt or two from the gay scenes in the studio of 
L’Etoile, whither Miss Wessgow subsequently goes to 
become the subject of one of his greatest paintings, 
The 
painting for which Miss Wessgow poses brings its pur- 


and to take lessons in drawing from Mantney. 


chaser, a young man of great wealth, to her feet, and 
the lessons bring Mantney to the same shrine, In this 
contest for the wild but true young girl, art of course 
carries the day against gold, notwithstanding that her 
father is, in the natural every-day processes of Wall 
Street, meanwhile brought to ruin. Among the ladylike 
pursuits in which she engages as part of her social de- 
velopment is charity visiting under high church aus- 
pices, the satirizing of which is delicately but powerfully 
accomplished by the way. In her visits to the homes 
of the poor, she discovers that the tenor Dolci, who is 
paying her fierce Italian court, is married, and, more- 
over, that the poor neglected Italian wife and mother; 
whose children earn a pittance as models in Mantney’s 
of 


father’s origin comes in time to prepare her for a dark 


studio, is her father’s sister. The revelation her 
plot of his to marry her to Dolci, who has him in his 
power, and a midnight abduction by means of a yacht 
approaching Wessgow's summer residence is the im- 
pending catastrophe, which of course it is incumbent 
on the manly Mantney to parry, awaiting us in the next 
and concluding chapter. 

The artists are for the most part out of town, in the 
mountains or at the sea-side. Vinton remains at work 
on a portrait of Charles Francis Adams, which will be 
a match for his brilliant achievement with Thomas G. 
Appleton. The absence of the great world also has 
prevented any special point being made with the re- 
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opening of the Museum of Fine Arts. The display of 
Gobelin tapestry there, however, is something of which 
the like was never seen here, at all events, for splendor 
discoveries at 
the 
yet 
are 


and richness, and the casts of recent 

Olympia, including the’ famed Hermes, for which 

claim is made that it is the most perfect antique 

recovered, not excepting the Vatican treasures, 
worth a journey hither to see. 

GRETA, 

A DAY IN 


THE CORCORAN GALLERY. 


WASHINGTON, July, 1879. 
IF we have an art school in Washington at all, it is 
the Corcoran Gallery on a ‘* pay-day.’’ On three days in 
the week, by the imposition of a small entrance fee, in 
order that artists may have more room and quiet in 
which to study and copy the pictures, the public are some: 
All facilities 


in the way of easels and stools for copying are furnished 


what discouraged from visiting the gallery, 


on application to the obliging curator, and a number of 
art students and amateurs avail themselves of this op- 
portunity for study. The professional artists of the 
city are generous in their suggestion and instruction to 


Mr. E. 


lery on copying days, and gives much time and 


art students. KF. Andrews is always at the gal- 
help 
gratuitously. 

There are fewer visitors on these days, and those 
who do pass through the rooms seem to be of the quiet, 
appreciative sort, who look at pictures as though they 


As 


picture gallery as we would through a bowling: alley. 


them. a rule, we Ameri through a 


vo 
4 


oved ins 
The average young man is unconscious of any beauty 
in a picture so subtle that it cannot be pointed out with 
a riding whip, and ** St. Agnes Before the Roman Tri- 
bunal”’ is not safe from the bayonet charge of Ameri- 
can umbrellas. 

In the main room this morning were nine artists with 
their e isels, each encamped before the picture he was 
studying. That does not mean that this is a masculine 
monopoly. On the contrary, the women predomin- 


ate. Here is a young lady—a blonde in a gray flannel 


blouse-—perched on a high stool, in front of Bega’s 
“ Child and Nurse.”’ 


tints of the child, who is a delicious bit of Anglo-Saxon 


She is coaxing out the soft flesh 
pink and white. She has not begun yet on the swarthy 
Out in the 
room, at long range from the picture on the wall, is a 
Talking Well,”’ 
Mr. Siebert, one of our professional artists, one of the 
the 
The girl and the well are indicated ; 


nurse, who looks like an Indian ayah. 


copy of the * which is being done by 


youngest of them, a student of Weimar school. 
It is only begun. 
and the lover in uniform, leaning down over the wall, is 
nothing as yet but incoherent dashes of crimson; but 
he whole is done with such spirit and vigor and force 
hat the picture has something to say for itself from the 
beginning. It reminds one of life class work, 

There is a votary in front of that warm, luxurious 
picture of the “* Vestal Tuccia.’’ Miss Hartwell, who 
is one of our most promising amateurs, is doing this. 
That wonderful figure in the foreground, with its up- 
lifted arm against the warm pallor of the eastern sky, 
with the robe that falls in graceful lines down from 
shapely head to sandaled feet—that is the sort of dress 
we shall be wearing presently when the Greek revolu- 
tionists have their way, and the Greek dress-makers 
come in, Those simple, unbroken lines give dignity 
and height—-we shall all be daughters of the gods, di- 
vinely tall, if not divinely fair, when the new régime 
comes in, 

“Fun and Fright”’ Bierstadt’s 
ce 


with its *‘ visions of silver palaces around the horizon,”’ 


is being taken away. 
Corcoran” is being built up anew on canvas, 
and all the cloud-glory that overshadows mountains. 

A favorite plan with our art students is to take out from 
some large, densely populated picture a single figure or 
a small group, and make a small genre picture. From 
this ‘* Féte of St. John in Sweden,”’ by Salmson, a lady 
is abducting a group of three people, a baby being the 
head and front of the offending. 

Some one is copying Whittredge’s ‘* Trout Brook in 
the Catskills.”’ 


scrap of canvas 


“Church's Niagara’ is going on a 
~—so small by contrast that it is as though 
one looked through the telescope the wrong way. 
And—this goes without saying- -some one is painting a 
Charlotte Corday. 
lotte Corday. 
ful appeal of that face to be taken out from behind 
those prison bars. Not a little of the wonderful pathos 


of the picture lies in the bare, blue-veined wrist, from 


Somebody is always painting Char- 
No artist’s heart can withstand the wist- 
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which the open sleeve falls back. And she holds her 
pen like a short-hand reporter. In the copy that Miss 
Bailey is making, the figure is quite finished, but only 
two of the upper bars of the grating are painted in. 
Below them is a great open space, quite large enough 
for a woman of her size to creep through. It is a 
good chance for Charlotte to escape. 

In the same little side-room where the ‘* Bega’’ is, 
Mr. Morgan, one of the “‘ professionals,’’ is copying 
Von Thoren’s ‘‘ Lost Dogs.’’ They stand shivering in 
the unfinished snow, while the artist paints that “* even- 
ing-red”’ in the sky that, although warm in color, gives 
you no feeling of warmth. 
ful skies ever put into a picture. 

Hart’s ‘* Drove at the Ford’’ is going on canvas— 
only dead-colored so far, and therefore a chaos of color. 
The lovely lady in the costume of Louis XI., by Compte, 
“* At Fontainebleau,”’ is being copied also. She, too, is 
only dead-colored. There is always something gro- 
tesque about a face or figure in the first stages of paint 
ing. 
walk in a shimmering silk of faded amethyst, with a 
cluster of marguerites in her dainty hand, and on her 
head a high-pointed cap, like the one Genevieve Ward 
wears in ** Jane Shore.’’ And so will the lady in the 
copy, when Miss Bradley has done with her, but just 
now she is only a yellow dress, and a red cap, ghastly 
and gaudy. 

In the same little side-room where the *‘ Bega’’ is, 
Miss Rockwell is copying ‘* Corn and Grapes,’’ not your 
plump, commonplace grapes, but difficult grapes, that 
have been shriveled by a frost—a killing frost. She is 
getting the crisp feeling of the corn husks, and 1 am glad 
she has found a red ear of corn; it is such good luck. 
Five easels in this side-room ; five women, working 
intently, and scarcely talking at all. 

In the little room where the ‘* Greek Slave’’ stands, 
inside a brass railing, a young student, Mr. Janus, is 
copying *‘ A Bacchante’’ in crayon. 

This is the room for the ceiling of which Brumidi has 
designed frescos. He showed them to me up at his 
studio the other evening, explaining that there was as 
yet, unfortunately, no fresco painting at the Corcoran 
Gallery, and that if these designs should be placed 
there, all kinds of art work would then be represented. 
You know Brumidi? He is the old Italian artist who 
works away up under the day-lighted dome at the Capi- 
tol. Down in the antique room on the first floor I find 
half a dozen students at work copying marble men and 
women. It is shivering cold. Marble gives mea chill. 
Besides, I am afraid of statues, They are not dead. 
They are only very quiet, with a watchful, sleepless life 
that bides its time. I go back presently, just for 
warmth of color, to the ‘‘ Vestal Tuccia,’’ and creep- 
ing up close to that gray wall, all covered with sun- 
shine and Latin inscriptions, I am happy. 

But talking of statues reminds me of a new woman- 
sculptor that we have here, whose work is attracting 
much attention. I think Mrs. Ketcham may be called 
one of the children of the Centennial. Living all her 
life in Mount Pleasant, Iowa, she had seen little of art- 
work, and had no training whatever. 

That centennial summer, with its revelation of art- 
treasures, crystalized what had always been a strong 
impulse into a definite resolve to study. She went to 
New York, but found it difficult, in midsummer, to get 
any instruction, or even suggestion, as to how to go to 
work. But finally she spent a few weeks in the studio 
of Wilson McDonald, and from him I think she must 
have obtained both, and a good start in the right direc- 
tion, for she went back to Iowa and worked on alone 
with success. In November last she came to Washing- 
ton, and worked all winter in her quiet little studio on 
E Street, filling commissions, to the entire satisfaction of 
her patrons. She works with enthusiasm and spirit, 
and is winning her way here. She is now doing a 
bust of Senator Allison of Iowa, and has just sent out 
one of Chief Justice Miller, in his robes of office, which 
is an excellent portrait. I saw also a bust of George 
Q. Cannon of Utah, of Judge MacArthur of this city, 
and a number of others. 

Among our most promising amateurs whom I find 
working at the Gallery are Mr. Janus, who was copy- 
ing the Bacchante; Miss Plympton, doing a ‘‘ Paul 
Weber ;’’ Miss Dougal, working from the antique ; 
Miss Hartwell ; Miss Morehead ; Miss Rockwell, who 
is doing the ‘* Corn and Grapes,’’ and who has a very 
true feeling of color. 

This is something of what goes on at the Corcoran 
Gallery on a“ pay-day,’’ and it would be difficult to 


It is one of the most truth- 


This lovely lady of Compte’s comes down the 


‘ 
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estimate, and impossible to over-estimate, the good ser- 
vice done in the cause of art by the man who estab- 
lishes such a gallery and offers such facilities for 
study. . . « « 

Later.—I have come up to the Gallery again to 
take notes of the latest purchase which has been 
added to the collection. Fifteen portraits of the 
Presidents, beginning with Washington and ending 
with Lincoln, have lately been purchased from S. B. 
Bryan, of Highland Place. Harrison, johnson, and 
Grant are the missing links, and they will soon be sup- 
plied. These are all by Healy, some of them, of 
course, being after earlier artists. Uniform in size, 
with dark backgrounds and narrow, tarnished gilt 
frames, they hang in a long straight line down the side 
room of the Gallery. Notice how the stately English 
look dies out, and the distinctive American loo): comes 
into the faces. Full wigs of snow-white hair, puffed and 
powdered like any girl of the period, give way to straight, 
scanty locks of nature’s own providing ; stately ruffs 
are superseded first by the pillory of the black silk stock, 
and then by standing or turn-down collars. The line 
begins with Washington. No, it does zo¢ begin with 
Washington, ‘‘ Place aux dames.’’ It begins with 
Martha Washington, ** after Stuart’’—calm, pink and 
white, and placid. Then the General. John Adams, 
a calm, strong, dignified face. Jefferson, with his hair 
parted in the middle. Madison, “‘ after Harding,”’ 
with a cascade of white ruff tucked away under his de- 
termined chin and firm lower lip. Monroe, with a 
whole era of good feeling in the dimple in his chin. 
He is the only one of all the illustrious crowd who has 
a dimple. Van Buren narrowly escaped one, but there 
are no dimples about General Jackson, whose face 
is full of sharply-drawn lines. 

CALISTA HALSEY. 


ART IN ST. LOUTS. 





Sr. Louis, July, 1879. 

SOMETHING of a confusion of ideas regarding the 
art schools of St. Louis has resulted from there being 
two schools here, which, though differing entirely in their 
aims and methods, are apt to become blended in the 
occasional references of press notices. 

The Art Department of St. Louis is a department in 
Washington University. The principal is Professor Hal- 
sey C. Ives, assisted by the artist, Mr. Carl Gutherz ; the 
sculptor, Howard Kretschmar, and by advanced art stu- 
dents, Messrs. Fry, Muns and Raeder. This Art De- 
partment teaches a knowledge of the laws governing 
the harmonious arrangement of form and color, as ap- 
plied to working in the higher forms of art, or as applied 
to the productions of art and industrial manufacture. 
The course of instruction in drawing is on one of the 
most complete and beautiful of systems. Professor Ives 
has made a careful, personal observation of the art 
schools of Europe, and selected from each the methods 
best adapted to the proper training of the eye and hand. 
In this department every important art work in Europe 
is represented by cast, autotype or engraving. There 
have been this year eighty students attending the 
evening classes on Tuesday and Saturday evenings, 
working from model and object, from the antique and 
from the draped figure. In the life class, composed 
only of artists and advanced students, twenty-four have 
worked on Monday and Friday evenings, drawing from 
the nude figure. Lectures on artistic anatomy have 
been given every Friday evening. No decorative art 
work was connected with the Art Department, although 
wood carving was taught in a room in the University. 
This was the only branch of decorative work admitted. 

The St. Louis School of Design, lately closed, was 
devoted to decorative art. Classes were instructed in 
carving, Kensington work and porcelain painting, also in 
modeling, but no attempt at high art was made. A cause 
of failure may be found in not having given to drawing 
that prominence it requires as the foundation of all true 
work, whether in decorative or high art. This school 
was established five years ago under what seemed to be 
favorable auspices. The recent Loan Exhibition, 
held at the Mary Institute, in this city, was for the 
benefit of the School of Design, and realized a gross 
receipt of $2448.65. The expenses were $1400, leav- 
ing as net proceeds $1048.65. Of this $500 was ap- 
propriated to meet an old debt, and there is now a bal- 
ance on hand of $548.65, that will be credited to the 
fund of the Woman’s Exchange. The Woman’s Ex- 
change will re6pen in September. It is conducted on 





the New York plan, as set forth in THE ART AMATUER 
last month. It was established primarily as a sales- 
room for the work of the pupils of the School of De- 
sign ; but, at the solicitation of others, it was opened to 


all women for sales of work. 
- L. W. 


SUMMER HAUNTS OF ARTISTS. 


AMONG the artists encamped in the Adirondacks this 
summer are Mr. Wyant, who goes up and down among 
the mountains and returns occasionally to New York, 
choosing not to spend the full season in any particular 
spot, and Mr. Tait, who fixes his abode at Long Lake 
from July until November, yet finds the summer rather 
short. This location in Hamilton county, only a hun- 
dred miles west from Saratoga, forms a contrast to the 
fashionable resort as great as any artist could dream of. 
Fifty miles by railway from Saratoga, and another fifty 
by wagon—a glorious ride this latter one—and the 
tourist arrives at Long Lake, where Mr. Tait has built 
his summer home, a cottage embodying the artistic 
fancies of its owner. The isolation of the place is to 
be imagined from the fact that a party may travel 
thence seventy-five miles north, south or west through 
the forest without crossing any road. The tourist has 
need to keep himself in health here for there are no 
doctors ; at peace with his fellow men for there are no 
lawyers ; and strongly shod, where the shoemaker is 
unknown in all the length and breadth of that region 





round about. 

In the difficulty of determining where to go, an un- 
usual number of artists this year decided on several 
places, as is not a new course with some, although few 
have studios variously located, as Mr. La Farge always 
has in New York, Boston and Newport. On sucha 
plan Mr. William Hart wanders about the country 
wherever thoroughbred herds invite him, or where there 
is some coveted charm of landscape. In about the 
same spirit Mr. S. R. Gifford pursues his artistic travels 
after a two week’s fishing excursion in Canada, early in 
July, the probabilities being that his present location is 
Placid Lake, in Essex county, of this State. Mr. Shurt- 
leff divides the months between the Berkshire hills, 
Moosehead Lake, and some of the Maine rivers. Dur- 
ing the month of July Mr. Wilmarth was at the Dela- 
ware Water Gap, returning to New York some time in 
the present month, when the peach season is at its 
height, in order to paint that fruit in the many beauti- 
ful varieties always reaching this market. Mr. J. G. 
Brown—whose success of the past year it is a pleasure 
to understand increases his income by some thousands 
of dollars above what it has been in previous years—went 
first to South Hampton, L. 1., and thence eastward. 
He expected to be joined at Boston by his pupil, Gilbert 
Gaul, the new associate of the Academy, who on leav- 
ing the city went for a few weeks to New Albany be- 
fore proceeding to the appointed starting-place for the 
tour with the older artist. Mr. Homer Martin went to 
Canada, and concludes the season at Newport. Of 
Mr. Winslow Homer’s movements in summer-time no 
person however intimate is ever supposed to have the 
secret, and the present season is not made an excep- 
tion. 

Of those who content themselves in familiar places 
are Mr. McEntee, passing the season at Rondout, and 
Mr. Nicoll at Shrub Oak. Probably Mr. Whittredge 
also will finish the summer months in the place he has 
recently built at Summit, New Jersey. Mr. Coleman is 
at East Hampton, L. I. Mr. James D. Smillie makes a 
long summer at Poughkeepsie, remaining until Novem- 
ber, and Mr. R. Swain Gifford went again this year to 
New Bedford, after returning from the Tile Club ex- 
cursion. 

Comparatively few artists have left America this pres- 
ent season. Mr. J. G. Chapman set out on his return 
to Rome on the fourth of June, and Mr. Robert Minor 
has probably reached England ere this, it being some 
time since we were bidding him ‘* bon voyage,’’ in 
view of his departure. 

Our marine painters are mostly dotted along the 
nearer coasts, as H. M. F. de Haas at South Hamp- 
ton, and Mr. Bricher at Manchester-by-the-sea. The 
latter charming resort is somewhat inaccessible to 
artists, being quite taken up by private residents owning 
beautiful villas, if we except the Booth Hotel, known 
as the Masconomo. Here also are the country houses 


of John Gilbert, Mrs. Bowers, and others of the dram- 
atic profession. The owners have sought to keep the 























place looking as in a state of nature, so that one fre- 
quently seems to be in a forest until all at once coming 
upon some elegant chateau finely kept. A painter of 
the sea and of summer life on the shore finds no spot 
more desirable. 


An enterprising photographer in Paris uses the electric 
light, by means of which he is enabled to take pictures 
in the evening. The venture is said to bea success, for 
ladies going to balls and parties can sit for their portraits 
arrayed in all the splendor of full dress, which is prefer- 
able certainly to having to array themselves a second 
time by daylight for the purpose. The electric instru- 
ment iS placed before a small reflector, which stands in 
front of a hemispherical reflector tined with very light 
blue, and about six feet in diameter. 
rays of light, well divided and diffused, fall upon the 


From -this the 


subject. By means of balance weights the apparatus 
is brought easily into the required position. Photo- 
graphs obtained in this way are said to be softer and 
more pleasing than those made by daylight. Which of 
our enterprising New York photographers will be the 
first to try the experiment ? 


Art Nets. 


HOME. 


THE LAST SURVIVOR of the early American engravers, of whom 
Dr. Alexander Anderson was the first to achieve any note, is Mr. 
Joseph A, Adams. A little previous to the middle of the cen- 
tury the engravings made by Mr. Adams for the Cottage Bible 
and for Harper & Brothers’ illustrated Bible became very widely 
known. The success of the latter publication in particular was 
remarkable beyond any expectation. So great, in fact, were the 
profits falling to the share of the engraver that he was able to 
retire from the profession in easy circumstances. His work with 
the graver was practically at an end with the completion of the 
noted Bible in 1846. For some time the artist resided abroad. 
During subsequent years he was much occupied with electro- 
type experiments, in which he made discoveries of some im- 
portance. Several of his inventions have been patented and are 
in use in electrotype establishments. He is upward of seventy- 
five years of age, and still in possession of perfect memory and 
clearness of intellect, while too feeble in health for the activities 
of invention. 


A member of the Boston City Government, in speaking 
‘‘ officially” of the cast of Ball's colossal group, President Lin- 
coln and the slave, ‘‘ Emancipation,” so generously offered to 
the city, objected to receiving it, on the ground that he did not 
think that Lincoln deserved so much credit for the emancipation 
proclamation as Greeley and some others. That, however, will 
not prevent the group from appearing well upon the Park 
Square and Columbus Cross, where the donor stipulates that it 
shall be set up. 


The exhibition of drawings from the public schools and the 
Normal Art School, lately opened at Horticultural Hall, after a 
lapse of more than three years, has convinced the most skeptical 
that real benefit has accrued to the pupils through the depart- 
ment. The progress has been most marked in a few individual 
cases, while, as was claimed in discouragement of the appro- 
priation, the mass has remained very nearly stationary. ‘The ex- 
perimental introduction ot color drawing appears to have some 
advantages. 


Longfellow is to be favored by a Bangor young lady witha 
penholder made out of the famous vessel “ Ironsides,"’ the base 
circled with gold and ‘‘ phenacite” from Siberia, zircon from 
Ceylon, and red tourmaline from Maine. ‘The fetters that bound 
Bonnivard in Chillon castle—is Byron quite to be relied on in 
his use of the legend ?—will furnish the metal of the pen. 


The new wing of the Boston Museum that was devoted to the 
Art Club collection and the exhibits of the Architects’ Associa- 
tion during the spring exhibition, and thereafter closed for re- 
arrangement as a permanent gallery, now looks well. Many of 
the works lent for the exhibition remain,.and a cast of Praxiteles’ 
marble taun has been added. 


William M. Hunt has been obliged to give up work for the 
summer on account of his health, and is at his brother's farm in 
Vermont.—John J. Enneking, landscape and marine painter, 
is at Manchester.—Ben. Champney is still at his lovely summer 
studio in North Conway.—George Fuller is at Deerfield. 


F. B. Deblois proposes a leisurely trip to the forests of Cali- 
fornia, sketching by the way. He has no intention, however, of 
going beyond what is evidently his sphere in landscape paint- 
ing, the quiet and picturesque, while gathering inspiration from 
the grander and more graphic phases of nature. 
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Preston Powers, who lately returned to Boston from Flor- 
ence, whither his father, the world-renowned sculptor, had gone 
from Boston before his birth, has lately received an order from 
the State of Vermont for a statue of Judge Collamer, to be 
placed in the Capitol at Washington. 


The Mayor's room at the Boston City Hall has lately been 
decorated on what is claimed to be the most modern wsthetic 
principle. 
Hub who are sacrilegious enough to wonder if there may not be 
a mistake somewhere. 


There are sinners, however, scattered about the 


The exhibition of the Essex Institute, now opened at Plummer 
Hall, Salem, has a good display of oil paintings and water 
colors, a large collection of decorative designs and drawings, 
ceramics, and some exquisite specimens of embroidery. 


The idea of a creative and decorative exhibition in Boston of 
the productive and industrial arts of New England meets with 
favor and support from the Mechanics’ and Manufacturers’ In- 
stitute and all classes most intimately concerned. 


F. T. Merrill's black and white, ‘‘The New Picture Book,” 
from the Art Museum Exhibition, has gone to Worcester. Mr. 
Merrill will spend the summer in sketching the figure in sun- 
light effect. 


Mr. Anthony, the engraver, is in his quiet summer home, a 
short distance down the Boston Harbor, quite beyond the range 
of any of the bombs of the Linton-Holland conflict. 


C. R. Grant has left Boston in search of a quiet spot upon the 
coast of Maine, where he proposes to spend the summer mak- 
ing careful out-of-door studies of the figure. 


E. L. Custer, the portrait painter, will soon leave for 
Manchester, New Hampshire. He proposes visiting the Isles 


of Shoals before returning to Boston. 


Walter M. Brackett writes of a glorious time, success at 
salmon fishing, and any amount of sketching, along the banks 
of the Marguerite, in Canada. 


Italian critics speak well of the work of Miss Elizabeth Boott, 
who left an enviable reputation in 
Rome. 


3oston to open a studio in 


Seven Boston artists are now represented on the walls of the 
various art exhibitions in London. 


FOREIGN. 


IMPORTANT DISCOVERIES AT OLYMPIA,—The treasures 
found during recent excavations at Olympia, in the shape of 
bronzes, both reliefs and statuettes, belonging to all ages of 
Greek art, are said to furnish in a measure a repertory for the 
study of the history of art. To the earliest period of all must 
be referred the exceedingly primitive relief depicting a centaur 
with human fore-feet, a wingless sphinx, and a male winged 
figure (handle of a vessel), which is quite Assyrian in style. ‘To 
the period of the Corinthian vase style (eighth and seventh cen- 
turies before Christ) belongs the interesting figure in relief of 
Hercules portrayed as an archer kneeling. To the same time 
belong a small figure in low relief of a boy riding, the under 
portion of arunning gorgon, a lion, and two heads of griffins. 
The age of matured archaism (sixth and fifth centuries) is repre- 
sented by a finely chiseled figure of a naked youth with up- 
ifted arms and long meagre forms (handle of a pan), and a 
small nude stripling, undersized, and represented standing with 
the left foot advanced. Finally, to the age of Alexander and 
the Diadochi belong the little relief of Theseus dragging the 
minotaur by the legs from its lair in the rocks, an animated de- 
sign finely executed, and a beautiful bare masculfne arm belong- 
ing to the statue of a victor, and life-size. Many of these were 
found in the Prytaneum, which is a perfect treasure of interest- 
ing bronzes. 


SALE OF TURNER LINE-ENGRAVINGS.—There was an in 


teresting sale in Jondon recently of Turner line-engravings.** 


The impressions varied very much in quality ; but on the whole, 
from the prices fetched, it is perhaps legitimately conjectured 
that the demand for the line-engravings after ‘Turner is likely to 
increase. Some proofs of the ‘‘ Southern Coast’ fetched, in a 
lot, £17 17s.; a smaller lot, £8 8s. 
graved by W. Miller—an India proof before letters, and an 
etching of the same—sold for £12 12s.; an artist's proof of 
‘Dido and AZneas," £3 35.; an artist's proof, on India paper, 
of the ‘‘ Temple of Jupiter,” engraved by Pye, fetched £10; 
proofs of ‘‘ Tivoli” and the ‘‘ Temple of Jupiter ’’ realized £21; 
‘*Crossing the Brook,” engraved by Brandard, an artist's 
proof and etching, realized £22 1s. ; ‘* Cologne,” by Goodall, 
£3; engravers’ proofs of the ‘‘ England and Wales" were sold 
in small lots—four or five, or six or seven, in alot. Of these, 
the highest lot fetched £5 tos. This consisted of ‘‘ Barnard 
Castle,”’ ‘‘ Colchester,’’ ‘‘ Dartmouth Cove,” ‘‘ The Fall of the 
Tees," ‘‘ The Chain Bridge over the Tees,"’ and ‘‘ Gosport.”’ 


‘The Grand Canal,” en- 
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AN EARTHENWARE VASE Of the “Age of Bronze” has just been 
exhumed from the lake of Neufchatel by Professor Forel, who 
pronounces it to have been shaped by a prehistoric potter of the 
female sex. On the bottom of the vase are plainly visible the 
impressions made by the fingers in the clay. Of these fingers, 
or rather of the thumb and forefinger, for the other digits are un- 
fortunately lacking, the Professor has taken a plaster-of-Paris 
There are two impressions of the thumb and three of the 
The prints left by the nails are perfect; that of the 
thumb, which must have been regular, well-shaped, and of an 


cast. 


forefinger. 


elegant convexity, measures in length 12 millimetres (about 14 
inch), in breadth 11 millimetres ; the length and breadth of the 
finger-nail, equally well modelled, are 11 and g metres respec- 
tively, the transverse convexity representing a curve or rise, 
* fleche,” 
only have belonged to a female hand. 


of 2 millimetres. These nails, considers M. Forel, can 
The vase has been 
placed in the cabinet of antiquities in the Vaudois Cantonal 
Museum at I.ausanne 


THE EUZENBERG PRIN 


recently, was not a success, 


COLLECTION SALE at Vienna, 

The Kunstchronik publishes a 
long list of the prices fetched, and laments deeply that most of 
the and 
English buyers, in consequence of the miserable bids that were 
The deplorable 
financial condition of the country was, in truth, abundantly evi- 
dent at this sale, for even the representative of the Berlin print- 


treasures of this celebrated collection fell to French 


in most cases made by the German museums. 


room was, it is stated, driven completely from the field. Several 
important works were, however, Austrian 
Museum, the town library of Vienna, and the Albertina, 


acquired by the 


PAST ITALIAN ART, 
referred to in these columns 
taking form. 
sired are pictures, drawings, sculpture, glass-paintings, gold- 
smith’s work, enamels, mosaics, ceramics of all kinds, ivory 


-The retrospective art exhibition project 
as about to be held in Florence, is 


It is to be held next November. ‘The objects de- 


carvings, 
in which the genius of Italy formerly excelled, or in which the 
Nothing of a later date than the 
seventeenth century will be taken; but the exhibition is to extend 
It is to be held in the Palazzo Pitti, and 
bids fair to assume large proportions, 


musical instruments, embroideries—everything, in fact, 


skill of her artists was shown. 


back to ancient times. 


Che tomb recently discovered at Proveneste is an oblong sepul- 
chre, the sides corresponding to the points of the compass, 18 
feet long by 13 feet broad ; the ceiling flat, in this particular and 
in the style of ornaments found indicating a high antiquity. 
‘There had been a bier in the centre, where was found a plate of 
gold with small amulets. Many ornaments of Egyptian charac- 
ter were found, together with bronze maces, silver dagger- 
sheaths, and iron handles. The period of the interment might 
with safety be assigned to the sixth century n.c. The whole of 
the objects have been purchased by the Italian Government for 


70,000 fr. 


In M. the 
sketches of old Gothic cathedrals, which are kept in a sort of 


Renan’s study one notes portfolios filled with 


shrine, having been the drawings of Henrietta, the author's 


lamented sister, who has been dead for fourteen years. These 


sister in their liter- 
the 


were made during a tour of the brother and 


ary association, when they went through provinces of 
France, which abound in Gothic monuments, to find materials for 


a history of the time when they were built. 


The London Stereoscopic Company have on view a large pic- 
one hundred and twenty miles of the Promised 
Nebo.” The picture has special 
reference to the text Deut. xxxiv., ‘‘ And Moses went up from the 


“ 


ture showing 


Land as seen from Mount 
plain of Moab unto the mountain of Nebo, to the top of Pisgah, 
that is over against Jericho: and the Lord showed him all the 


land of Gilead, unto Dan.” 


The death is announced from Munich of the landscape painter 
Bernhard Fries. Born at Heidelburg in 1820, he studied in 
Carlsruhe, Diisseldorf, and Munich. He then resided for some 
time in Italy, where he acquired the idealistic style that dis- 
tinguishes his works. His most important paintings are a 


series of forty landscapes from Italy and Sicily. 


A Raphael Exhibition is to be held at Dresden in August 
and September, and it is to be as complete as possible. Where 
the originals of paintings, sketches, etc., cannot be secured, 
good copies, photographs, and engravings will be exhibited. 
An appeal is issued to all collectors to assist in this scheme. 


Switzerland is to be enriched by a museum of national uni- 
forms and arms worn and carried by Swiss soldiers, both at 
home and abroad, since the Middle Ages. 


A recumbent hermaphroditic statue, slightly under life-size, 
brought to light at Rome, is supposed to be a copy of the famous 
‘** Polyclete.” 


The historical painter, Johannes von Schrandolph, Professor 
of the Munich Academy, died in that city on June rst. He was 
born in 1808. 





AN EXQUISITE PARISIAN MANSION. 


& ENTRALLY situated in the 
Champs Elysées, on the left- 
hand side, between the ‘‘ Rond 
Point’’ and the Arc de Triom- 
phe, there is a house, slightly in 
the rear of the other buildings, 
which for years has attracted 
the notice of the public, but 
about which little or nothing 
has been written. It is known 
as ‘‘ |’HOtel de Paiva.”’ It may 
be remarked ‘‘ en passant’’ that the term “‘ hétel,’’ so 
frequently met with in French cities, does not, as the 
traveled reader will know, necessarily mean a house of 
public entertainment ; but is often used, as in the pres- 
ent instance, to designate a private residence of consid- 
erable dimensions. In the whole world, it is safe to say 
there is no residence on which more skill, more art, or 
more money combined, have been expended than on this 
’ built by a prince to enshrine 











exquisite ‘‘ bonbonniére, 
his lady-love. 

The entire structure, from the door-knob to the 
weather-vane, from the servant’s hall in the basement to 
the garret, is strictly of the order of Louis XIII. It 
was erected, furnished, and decorated under the direc- 
tion of Barbedienne, the prince of manufacturers of, 
and dealers in, ‘‘ Objets d’Art,’’ who, although a man 
of low extraction, acquired such a reputation that the 
Empress Eugenie, it is said, consulted him not only on 
matters of furniture and decoration, but even on matters 
of dress and personal adornment. As seen from the 
street, the mansion is unassuming in appearance. A 
low wall, in which are two large doors, 1uns on a line 
with the neighboring buildings, the top of the wall 
forming the edge of a terrace twenty-four feet wide, 
ornamented with a wealth of tropical foliage. As we 
enter by the ‘‘ porte cochére’’ nearest the ‘‘ Rond 
Point’’ we come upon a drive level with the sidewalk, 
traversing the house, and leading to the stables and 
coach-house in the rear, It was through this pathway 
that the writer has often seen the countess’s well-known 
team of four coal-black horses, valued at twenty thou- 
sand dollars, attached to an open carriage ‘‘a huit 
ressorts,’’ lined with yellow satin, pass out on the 
way to the Bois de Boulogne, where they would be 
sure to attract more attention than any other equipage 
in the park, not excepting that of the Emperor or Em- 
press. Midway in the carriage-road through the house 
a rather abrupt flight of steps brings you to the centre 
of the vestibule, which has a massive vaulted roof in 
stone, from the key of which hangs a superb lantern in 
wrought brass of the most exquisite workmanship. 
Back of this hall is the staircase. A spiral stairway 
of elegant and graceful curve occupies the centre of the 
house, which is only two stories high, but is capped 
with a heavy roof, under which is ample accommoda- 
tion for the numerous retinue of servants who wait on 
my lady. The steps and balusters are of solid onyx, 
cut from the quarries near €onstantine in Algeria, and 
the walls are of panels of black and Sienna marbles. 
The light comes from a skylight, and as it strikes the 
almost translucent marble of the steps, the effect is 
marvelously beautiful. On the Champs Elysées, or 
front side of the house, is the ‘‘ grand salon,’’ about 
forty feet long, terminating at one end in a small recep- 
tion room, and at the other in the ‘' boudoir de ma- 
dame.’’ This latter is exquisite, with its decorations 
in lavender and white ‘‘ en camaieu,”’ and its gold and 
lavender satin furniture. The ceiling forms a dome 
from which at night a sweet, soft light is diffused through 
frosted rose-tinted glass. The ‘‘ grand salon’’ has four 
large windows extending to the floor, in each one of 
which is a jardiniére in cloisonné enamel on a tripod of 
black bronze rubbed with gold. The mantel, which is 
very high, is in gryotte marble, the top forming what is 
known as an Italian fronton. The central part is cut 
out, and the ends make two volutes, on which recline 
marvelously carved figures in white marble represent- 
ing Night and Day, executed by Carrier-Belleuze. On 
the mantel stands a vase in red marble and cloisonné 
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enamel made by Barbedienne, and it is flanked on either 
side by a huge red marble vase with bouquets for twenty- 
five candles. 
ings are in silvered bronze decorated with medallions 
The only other pair of the kind 


The bases are of marble, and the mount- 


in Limoges enamel. 














“BUFFET” AND BOOKCASE. 





that has been made stands in the stately mansion of 
one of our American mercantile grandees on Brooklyn 
Heights. The ceiling, in strict accordance with the 
style of the Louis XIII. period, is divided into ‘‘ cais- 
sons’ by transverse beams of oak and gold ; but the 

















MANTELPIECE WITH SHELVES. 


cornices, which are very deep, contain four chef- 
d’ceuvres by Baudry, there being one on each side of the 
room, representing, respectively, Night, Day, Dawn and 
Twilight. Three chandeliers in gilt and silvered bronze 
depend from the ceiling, the centre one with one hun- 


ay 
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dred and twenty-five candles, and the two others with 
seventy-five lights each. Brackets on the walls, 
cloisonné enamel and furnish supplementary 
light. The hangings and furniture of iron gray 
silk, with an appliqué pattern in flame-colored satin of 
Persian design. 

The dining-room, in the rear, is furnished in oak and 
The panels of the doors each consist of one 


in red 
gold, 
are 


ebony. 
plaque of Limoges enamel painted by a_ celebrated 
French artist. The walls above the wainscoting are of 
faience, as is also the ceiling which represents in bas 
relief the Diana by Jean Goujon. The chandelier, in 
polished bronze, instead of hanging from the ceiling in 
the centre of the room, which would mar the effect of 
the faience centre-piece, is supported by four rods com- 
ing from the corners of the room and uniting at the point 
of suspension. On one side of the 
smoking-room in exquisite oriental style. 

Immediately over the salon is the bedroom of the 
countess. The furniture is of ebony inlaid with ivory 
and silver. The ceiling is composed of a honeycomb 
of small arches all terminating in ornamental knobs ; 
from the central one, which is lower than the others, 
hangs a night-lamp composed of an openwork plateau 
supporting eight small lights and one large central one, 
Above is an openwork 


dining-room is a 


encased in enameled glass. 
dome in hammered brass hung by silken cords corre- 
sponding in color with the furniture and hangings, which 
are of purple and silver. From each one of the lamps 
hangs a tassel of white Llama wool trimmed with the 
same colors. On of the walls is a large Vene- 
tian mirror, framed in 
thousand dollars. On the dressing table is a toilet set 
which is one of the marvels of modern handicraft ; it 
cost fifty thousand dollars. It is of ducat gold, and con- 
sists of a basin and ewer, two puff-boxes, and a ring 
the design is Persian, and the decoration is in 
f work. On this 
*—that is to 


one 
bronze, which cost over three 


tray ; 
raised bands of gold in 
are mounted small sapphires 
say, touching each other, and the centre of each deco- 
ruby and 


repousseé”’ 
‘* en cailloutis’ 
rative motive is occupied alternately by a 
The handle of the ewer is an elephant’s 
Constant Sévin designed the 
both artists 


a diamond. 
tusk inlaid with gold. 
set, which was executed by Désiré Attarge, 
being in the employ of Barbedienne. 

Next to the bedroom is the bath room. The bath- 
tub is of ‘‘ onyx bouchonné,”’ imported on purpose from 
California, and lined with silver ; 
Before the window, which is of ground glass, 
of marble bearing a shallow imprint of the human form 
on which the bather may lie down and receive a per- 
fumed spray from a series of perforated silver tubes 
above. The necessary furniture and fittings are of san- 
dal wood inlaid with round pieces of mosaic-like work 
made of silver and bone and ivory, such as we often see 
among the curiosities brought from the East Indies. 

Over the dining-room, in the rear, is the library in 
maroon velvet and ebony with bronze trimmings. The 
most noticeable piece of furniture is a bookcase with 
glass doors, the frame being of ebony. The lower panel 
of each case reproduces in bronze one of the panels of 
the doors of the Baptistry at Florence, the masterpiece 
of Ghiberti. This bookcase alone cost six thousand 
dollars. Other rooms less conspicuously furnished oc- 
cupy the rest of the floor. 

Art treasures are scattered about the house too nu- 
In the boudoir a set of clock 


the taps are of gold. 
is a slab 


merous even to mention. 
and candelabra in silver of the most exquisite work- 
manship of the time of Louis XVI. stands on the 
mantel. Gérome’s celebrated painting of ‘‘ Cleopatra 
Before Czsar’’ was painted to order for this house, and 
as it was to be used as a screen, it was painted on silk. 
When it was finished Madame de Paiva was not satis- 
fied with it,"and refused to take it, Gérome then had it 
backed with canvas, and sold it to an American for five 
thousand francs more than the original price agreed 
upon for it. 

Fantastical as some of these details may seem, they 
are exact, and it will be long before New York, with 
all its luxury, can boast of a dwelling where money and 
exquisite taste are so closely united as they are in this 
marvelous ‘‘ Hétel de Paiva.”’ FREDERIC VORS. 

















SUGGESTIONS FOR HOME DECORATION, 

IF a traveler, after an absence from America of a 
dozen years or so, spent in some corner of the globe 
where no news from this country had reached him, 
should now return home, what a revolution he would 
find has been effected in what we call household art ! 
How much more comfortable and lomelike he would 
find our houses are than they were in former years ! 
And they are made so, he would see, not necessarily 
by the outlay of large sums of money, but by means of 
simple attempts at decoration, which, while they im- 
prove the mind and educate the taste of the female 
members of the family who are most devoted to them, 
are a source of pleasure to every member of the house- 
hold. 

Panels and decorative plaques may be made 
most simple manner and out of very ordinary 


in the 
mate- 
rials ; even the top of a cigar-box may be ornamented 
with the painting of a flower or a twig of some blos- 
soming shrub and become a work of art, which has the 
more value in owing its merit, not to the money ex- 
pended on it, but to the artistic taste displayed in its 
effective decoration. Larger panels may be made in 
wood, the surface of which is not polished enough to 
hide the grain. 
rated; the edges can be beveled and painted with 
either vermilion or black, and by using any one of a 
hundred devices which a little thought and ingenuity 


These can be gilded and then deco- 


will suggest, each house may become a little sanctuary 
of art, showing the individuality of the occupant. In 
the same way hangings, lambrequins and _portiéres can 
be made out of the most ordinary materials—perhaps 
the coarser the better—and decorated either with a few 
stitches of crewel work, with pieces of colored cloth or 
stuff applied and stitched on in bands, or even with 
touches of paint. Bits of inexpensive crockery distrib- 
uted here and there, brightening up dark corners or 
relieving the monotonous tints of the walls, all help to 
give the home a cheerful and cosy appearance. The re- 
vival of the medieval style of furniture, which is now so 
general, and which came to us from England associ- 
ated with the name of Eastlake, has revolutionized 
the trade, and it is becoming rare to find in stores, even 
in remote districts, any of those old-fashioned pon- 
derous sets of furniture which used to overwhelm our in- 
nocent taste with their awkward 
colors, and impossible paintings of flowers and land- 
scapes often cut out from badly-colored lithographs 


curves, barbarous 


and varnished over after they were pasted on the pan- 
els they were supposed to decorate. One of the princi- 
pal features of this innovation in furniture is the com- 
pactness of the pieces and the facility with which they 
can be manufactured. A person of average good taste, 
with the suggestion of, for instance, such drawings as 
we publish in the present article, can easily design an 
article suitable for a particular spot, and as this style 
does not require as much finish, but, on the contrary, 
looks all the better for a certain roughness, it can be 
constructed and put together by any intelligent carpen- 
ter. The distinguishing feature of this kind of furni- 
ture is the absence of mouldings or beading. The 





HANGING SHELF. 


pieces, with few exceptions, are put together at right 
angles ; they can be sawed out of plain stuff, and when 
properly planed can be either rubbed with oil or lightly 
varnished. The ornamental lines, if any are required, 
can be cut into the wood, and, if light wood is used, 


painted in vermilion. If the wood is stained black, 


brass powder mixed with varnish produces an excellent 
substitute for gilding. Ornamental hinges, or lock plates, 
can be sawed out of sheet brass of sufficient thickness, 
and when polished, mounted on the furniture with 
In a word, any person with a little artistic 


screws. 





taste can finish and decorate the piece he may have de- 
signed without much assistance. Painted tiles can also 
be introduced with good effect. For instance, in our 
first illustration, which represents a combination of a 
sideboard or ‘* buffet’? with a bookcase or cabinet, 
each one of the small square panels might contain a 
decorated tile. This piece of furniture is suitable either 
for the library or the dining-room. The upper shelves 
will hold books or ornaments, and the piece of drapery 
in the central section may, if judiciously selected in re- 


gard to color, have also a very decorative effect. 
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SIDEBOARD IN & 


SILAK STYLE, 


Another illustration shows an“arrangement of shelves 
which can be built over an ordinary mantelpiece. In 
the centre is a rectangular mirror with a beveled edge, 
and on each side two spaces, the backs of which can 
be filled according to the taste of the constructor either 
with mirrors, plain decorated panels, faience plaques, 
or simple bits of drapery. On the shelf above, running 
straight across, plates or little ‘‘ curios’ may be placed, 
and the central medallion can contain a concave or flat 
mirror or a painted plate. To complete this piece of 
furniture, there should be a lambrequin or drapery 
around the mantelshelf, coming down as far as the top 
of the tiles which frame the fireplace. The drapery might 
hang in parallel folds, not too full, in the style indicated 
in the upper part of the cabinet in the first illustration. 
A still greater improvement would be to hang undet 
this, at each side, folds of the same material sufficiently 
long to hide the two ends of the structure of the man- 
tel. 

The dining-room sideboard or dresser given on this 
The 


plainness of its construction, with no attempt to con- 


page is more distinctly Gothic in its outline. 


ceal the pegs and keys which hold it together, seems 
to appeal more to the constructing genius of a carpen- 
to that of a 
shows us ornamental hinges and knobs, and at the top 


ter than furniture builder. This piece 
there is an inscription recommending cheerfulness while 
taking our meals. The letters may be cut by an inex- 
perienced hand, for a certain amount of irregularity is 
quite in keeping with Gothic lettering. A very rich 
effect is produced by lining the back of the shelves with 
stamped paper made in imitation of cordova leather. 
Stamped velvet would be preferable, but we have only 
alluded to the least expensive materials in this article. 
The picture frame above the sideboard is not without 
merit. A plain mat in rough gilt card-board sets off 
most pictures to great advantage ; the square frame is 
The 


two hanging cabinet illustrations need but little expla- 


in this case ornamented with an indicated scroll. 
nation ; such articles are particularly useful in small 
rooms where but limited space can be allotted to the 
furniture standing on the ground. The design of the 
one in the next column is exceedingly simple. Our young 
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readers can find no more interesting occupation for 
their leisure moments than laying out and designing 
some simple pieces of decorative furniture, beginning 
with wall brackets, for instance, These they can cut out 
themselves—some special instruction in fret-saw work 
is to be given in future numbers of THE ART AMA- 


rEUR—and after a while they will be able to construct 
many a useful and ornamental piece of decorative fur- 
niture. 

HOUSE FAPANESE DECORA TION, 


DURING the past few years a great change has come 
over what we might call our notions of the industrial, and 
particularly the decorative, arts, and this ‘* Renaissance” 
in the nineteenth century, as it has been not inaptly 
called, may be traced in a great measure to the influence 
brought about by the opening of the Japanese ports ta 
export trade. This has been the means of making us 
familiar with the manufactures of Japan, and little by 
little of showing us how absurd were our own systems 
of decoration with all their barbarous mannerisms and 
conventionalities, compared to the simple and natural 
methods employed by these men of the East whom for 
ages we had, in our bigoted ignorance, supposed to be 
little better than savages. 

The art of Japan has grown out of the inherent love 
of its people for nature. They live in a climate where 
nearly all the time can be spent out of doors, and 
where the Creator seems to have lavished the finest 
treasures of scenery, foliage and other natural advan- 
tages. The most singular feature of the history of 
Japan is that this race of men, which originally emi- 
grated from the Tartar tribes of Northern Asia, was en- 
tirely cut off from communication with the rest of the 
world, and it was long after it had dreamed out a my- 
thology of its own and evolved out of nature, so to 
speak, an art peculiar to itself, that it began to feel the 
influence of the Chinese, its nearest neighbors. Thus 
it is that about all their productions there is an original 
basis of a special natural element, to which the inter- 
course with other nations has added, but which will al- 
ways remain undisturbed. It is to this foundation of 
art that we must look in the Japanese for suggestions 
rather than to their more recent attempts in which they 
have striven to adapt themselves to what they think, or 
to what ignorant merchants tell them, to be the require- 
ments of a foreign trade. 

So much has been written and said about the art of 
Japan that it is not necessary—nor would it be within 
the limits of the present article—for us to go over the old 
ground again. Yet there are two points which cannot 
be too much insisted upon; these are its subtleness 
and its truth. For the Japanese the bare suggestion of 
a waterfall, the outline of a hill, a branch or a flower, is 
sufficient to indicate a particular spot or season, and 
our oriental neighbors at first had a good deal of trouble 
before they could be made to understand why in our 


pictures we went into such elaborate details and took 
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ASE, 


so much pains, with work which they considered quite 
As to truth, especially in decorative 
Their 


unnecessary. 
art, the Japanese have taught us many a lesson. 
decoration, though often in spots, is never patchy, and 
the plants and flowers seem to crowd around the vases, 


as nature would have them do, instead of arranging 
themselves more or less symmetrically round the pieces 
according to the taste of the artist, guided by the pre- 
cise rules of so-called art. We never find large bunches 
of flowers or fruits stuck in the centre of regularly 
shaped medallions or panels and supported there by no 
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visible means, in opposition to all the laws of gravita- 
tion. In their designs a twig starting from the bottom 
or dropping from the top supports a reasonable quantity 
of leaves and flowers, which are arranged as naturally 
as possible. . 

Symmetry is not often found in their decoration, yet 
in European art nothing has been thought good unless it 
was balanced. They never make use of the human fig- 
ure to torture it into all kinds of impossible beings 
with or without tails, arms, wings, horns and _ similar 
Their art is evolved from nature, and 
nature is not cruel enough to torture its noblest work. 
It was Grecian art evolved from the brain of man 
which placed the world on the shoulders of an unfortu- 
nate demi-god. The Japanese placed it on a turtle, the 
animal endowed with the greatest strength. For dec- 
orative purposes he invented the dragon, which as a 
monster is far more ornamental and much less disagree- 
able than the devil of European art. 

The illustrations of the present article, which have 
been culled from various Japanese sources, will give the 
reader an idea of the versatility in art of this most in- 
teresting people. 


accoutrements. 


he four ancient warriors, three of whom are archers, 
represent very different types. Two of them are 
common soldiers from the rank and file, and seem as if 
they were bundled up in their clothes in a rather un- 
comfortable manner. , Another, in armor, is the fa- 
mous archer Minamoto Tamatomo, His strength was 
enormous, and the fact that his right arm was shorter 
than his left enabled him to draw a bow which four or- 
dinary warriors could not bend. According to Japanese 
mythology, he was born of a virgin. The Japanese 
bows are made in most cases of two pieces of unequal 
length fastened to a handle or grip. This is accounted 
for by the fact that they usually knelt down to shoot, 
the shorter part of the bow being below and the longer 
above. Though gunpowder and firearms had_ been 
known in Japan for several centuries, they still contin- 
ued to use arrows and armor made of lacquer up to the 
end of the war in 1859, after which the country was 
subjected to the influence of modern civilization. 
An excellent example of one of the peculiarities of Ja- 
panese art is shown in the drawing of the two monkeys. 





ANCIENT JAPANESE ARCHER. 


How suggestive are those touches of black! The treat- 
ment of the branch of the tree is also very strong. The 
picture would be a charming bit to embroider or stitch in 
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black silk on white, the worker endeavoring to repro- 
duce each touch by a single stitch. 

In the domain of caricature the Japanese are not be- 
hind other nations. The sketch of the ‘‘ Blind Leading 
the Blind”’ is full of quaint humor. The blind beggars 
form quite atribe. They earn a scanty livelihood by 
playing on a double-reed flute, and occasionally sham- 
pooing travelers. We find one of them at work in one 
of our illustrations. 

The ‘* Rat Rice Merchants,’’ which reminds one of 
Grandville’s illustrations to the fables of Lafontaine, is 
based upon the fact that rice is the mainstay of Japa- 
nese life. It is the basis of their nourishment, and also 
furnishes the ‘‘ saké,’’ the only intoxicating beverage 
they possess. Rats are naturally also fond of rice, and 
as the Japanese cats are very poor catchers, their de- 
predations in the stores of rice are one of the dreads of 
the Japanese agriculturist. 

The woman playing on the ‘* Siemsen,’’ or Japanese 
harp, is commonly known by the name of Benten. She 
is one of seven household gods of Japan. This septet 
is supposed to visit the earth every New Year's eve, sail- 
ing in a boat called Takara-bune. 

Art in Japan is found everywhere, even in the most 
common utensils of every-day life, and it is on this ac- 
count we admire it and like it so much. When it was 





MINAMOTO TAMATOMO, 


first introduced into America our people, attracted by it, 
were amused by its novelty, but unconsciously, with- 
out reasoning why, we :dopted it, and it has found its 
way everywhere, simply because it is natural, and the 
uneducated as well as the most cultivated can com- 
prehend it. 

What charming additions can be made to the decora- 
tion of a country house at this time of the year by the 
aid of a few inexpensive articles we can pick up at any 
of the Japanese stores ! For instance, take some of those 
paper fans which open and close so neatly, and of such 
brilliant yet well harmonized tints ; a few of them tacked 
up against a blank wall or on a frieze at once give 
style to the plainest room. They can be nailed closer 
together, and, as when spread out to the fullest extent, 
they form a perfect semi-circle, so they can be arranged 
two by two to form a complete circle, or alternately to 
form a scalloped border. Almost endless combinations 
can be made with them, and the best way to realize the 
fact is to cut out a few disks in paper, bisect them, and 
arrange them on atable. The fans, too, which do not 
close—those with the short stiff handles—can be used in 
a variety of ways either alone or combined with those 
previously mentioned. These vary in size. The latest 
imported have small bodies and long, slender handles ; 
it is easy to see how prettily these can be worked in to 
lighten the pattern, which, made only with the short 


stumpy fans, may be a little heavy. There are imita- 
tions of folding fans which do not shut up, made on 
purpose for wall decoration, but though manufactured 
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in Japan, they never look so well as the real fan, for, 
after all, they are only imitations. A wall pocket can be 
made with one of these folding fans, the effect of which 
is often good. A piece of stout colored card-board of 
thin wood is cut in the form of a segment of a circle of 
a radius equal to that of the fan, the width of this 
piece depending on the distance the pocket is to stand 
out from the wall. The fan is then tacked, with the 
centre corresponding to the centre of the board and the 
two outside sticks on the outside of the segment, which 
naturally forms the back of the pocket resting against 
the wall. A few autumn leaves, a spray of Jong grass 
with a “‘ cats’-tail’’ or two starting out of one of these 
ornaments, has a charming effect ; but it must be borne 
in mind that the Japanese are very sparing in their 
decorative effects, which are always very light. Many a 
good intention may be spoiled in this style of wall 
decoration by putting too many things in the same 
basket. A variety of articles may be constructed with 
folding fans, from which the rivet which unites the 
sticks has been removed. If the two oustide sticks are 
fastened together, and a wire circle of suitable size be 
passed through the holes in the sticks where the rivet 
was, a ‘‘ cache-pot”’ can be easily made, and by altering 
the length of the wire at the bottom, the cover may be 
made to fit any ordinary flower-pot. 

Shades for gas lamps may be made in the same way, 
although for this purpose parasols are preferable. These 
parasols are of various sizes. The sticks and part of 
the ribs can be easily removed, and the circular part 
which remains can with a little ingenuity be made use- 
ful for numerous decorative purposes. To cover an or- 
dinary porcelain lamp-shade, such as is used ona drop- 
light, it is necessary to cut in the centre of the parasol 
a hole large enough to admit the straight flange at the 
top of the shade. Then cut the parasol down the side, 
following the direction of one of the ribs ; it can then 
be wrapped around the shade, the part that overlaps 
being removed, care being taken to leave only just 
enough to hide the joint, which can either be sewn or 
fastened with ribbon. If the flange at the top is too 
high, a ribbon ruffle should be fastened at its base to 
conceal it. An inverted parasol fastened under a chan- 
delier makes a charming shade in a country house, and 
the stem of the chandelier can be ornamented by wrap- 
ping round it strips of Japanese stuff and sticking into 
the folds the very small toy parasols we have all seen in 
the stores. 























A picturesque chandelier to light up a piazza ora 
summer house can be made as follows: An inverted 
open Japanese parasol is hung up by the stick and 
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small paper lanterns holding candles are then suspended 
from the ends of the ribs. A parasol from which the 
centre piece and stick have been removed can be 
tacked against the ceiling over a chandelier, allowing 
the gas pipe to come through the opening in the cen- 
tre; in this way it may be made useful in concealing 
the ugly plaster medallion which is slapped on most 
ceilings, or it may constitute in itself an ornamental 
centre if the ceiling is bare. Four smaller parasols 
tacked in the corners of the ceiling near the wall com- 
four ornamental 
Parasols cut in halves and tacked to the under- 


plete the decoration by forming 
rosaces. 
side of brackets made of rough wood may be used for 
stands for vases or flower-pots. A Japanese fashion, 
often imitated with pleasing effect, is that of placing an 
entire branch of a flowering shrub or tree in a small 
vase containing water ; to be quite in keeping with the 
Japanese style, the vase should hang against a wall and 
the branch emerge from the vase at an angle, though 
resting on the wall. Japanese crépe paper pictures 
pasted on a wall form a neat frieze in a room where the 
ceiling is not too high. There also come from Japan 
long, narrow strips of wood (often made of wood of two 
different colors, neatly joined), painted with flowers. 
These can be hung upright or diagonally. The larger 
Japanese paintings on silk or linen placed against a wall 
are exceedingly handsome, but to preserve the real na- 
tional effect we must remember not to place them 
symmetrically. A small one and a large one can very 
well be placed on the same wall at different heights, 
and it is not necessary that they should hang straight. 
Ordinary bamboo split in two used as a moulding is 
highly ornamental. It may be painted red or black ; 
nailed round a painting on silk, it takes the place of a 
frame, only the ends must be allowed to cross one 
another. 

The pleasant effect of matting with a few Japanese 
rugs on the floor can be much enhanced by running 
one width of the matting round the room like a wains- 
cot. In a nursery it can be padded with straw and 
save the children many a bruise and knock. On a 
plain tinted wall a charming motive for flat decoration 
may be obtained by pasting over it very carefully some 
cottage muslin of a suitable pattern. This can be done 
with ordinary starch, but care must be taken not to fill 
up the network with paste. A few pictures or dried 
autumn leaves of brilliant hues, stuck on the wall pre- 
viously, give color if it is required. The tint on the 

yall may be of two different colors joining in a diagonal 
line or in slanting alternate bands of unequal width. 
A very Japanese effect is given by letting them join not 
on a straight line, but on one of those irregular zigzag 
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lines suchas is generally employed in pictures to repre- 
sent lightning. 

The variety of beautiful designs that can be made out 
of the most ordinary materials is almost endless. A little 
taste and imagination are all that is required to change 
the most ordinary house into one which has the stamp 
of true artistic elegance. And the great merit of this 
inexpensive mode of decorating is that as the outlay is 
small, it can easily be modified as new ideas on the 
subject occur to the occupant of the house, 


FREDERIC VorRS. 


THE WONDERFUL BAHARISTAN CARPET. 


AFTER the defeat of the Persians by Omar and the 
overthrow of the religion of Zoroaster, the White Pal- 
ace of Khosroes was pillaged and a magnificent booty 
came into the hands of the rude 
other things was a most extraordinary specimen of the 
embroiderer’s art. 
gold, sixty cubits square. 
thereon, the figures of gold embroidery and the colors 


Arabians. Among 
This was a carpet of silk and cloth of 
A garden was depicted 
heightened by precious stones, the ruby, the emerald, 
the sapphire, the beryl, the topaz, and the pearl being 
arranged with most consummate shill to represent, in 
beautiful mosaic, trees, fruit and flowers, rivulets, foun- 
tains, roses and shrubs of every description, which 
seemed to convey fragrance, and their foliage to charm 
the senses of the beholders. To this piece of exquisite 
luxury and illusion the Persians gave the name of 
‘** Baharistan,’’ or ‘‘ mansion of perpetual spring,” 
which was an invention employed by their monarchs as 
for the loveliest of seasons. 


an artificial substitute 





SHAMPOOING IN 


JAPAN. 


During the gloom of winter they were accustomed to 
regale the nobles of their court where art had supplied 
the absence of nature, and wherein the guests might 
trace a brilliant imitation of her faded beauties in the 
variegated colors of the jeweled and pictured floor, 
The Arabian general, Ali Saad, persuaded his soldiers 
to relinquish their claim to it, in the reasonable hope that 
the eyes of the caliph would be delighted with this 
splendid combination of nature and skill. Regardless, 
however, of the merit of art and the pomp of royalty, 
the rigid Omar divided the prize among his brethren of 
Medina ; the carpet was destroyed ; but such was the 
value of the materials that the share of Ali alone was 
computed at twenty thousand drachms of gold—nearly 
fifty thousand dollars. 


THE CINCINNATI DECORATIVE ART ROOMS. 
CINCINNATI, July, 1879. 

THE interest in art work felt in this city by the 
Women's Centennial Committee perpetuated itself in the 
Woman's Art Association of Cincinnati, which was 
organized in January, 1877, with the special purpose of 
advancing woman’s work; but it was not until last 
winter that the art exhibition and salesrooms were 


opened. The purposes of opening these rooms were 


to encourage the production and raise the standard of 
artistic labor, and to serve as the missing link between 
the women who want the work to do and the public 
who want the work done. 

All articles offered are submitted to the Committee 
If up to a certain standard they are 


on Admissions. 


accepted, and if sold, a commission of ten per cent 
is retained by the Association. There are received 
water-color paintings, etchings, wood engravings, pen 
and ink drawings, artistically decorated articles for 
household and personal‘ use, such as china and pot- 
tery, panels for furniture, embroideries of curtains, 
and other hangings of table and house linen, and 
original designs for embroideries ; also painted screens 
and fans, decorated menus, note paper and lace work. 
The 
fruit, 
skeletonized leaves, knitting, crochet or Berlin wool 
work. 


Association does not receive wax flowers and 


feather flowers, leather, hair and shell work, 


Three vases, a centre-piece and two side-pieces, 
made by Miss Louise McLaughlin to fill an order from 
Miss Annie Louise Carey, are just completed and on 
exhibition at the salesrooms of the association. They are 
of enamelled faience, bewilderingly rich and brilliant in 
their changeful glow of color. The centre-piece is a flat 
pilgrim jar of rich, iridescent, mottled green, against 
which the sunlight breaks into prismatic hues and shin- 
ing lights. On one side is a spray of flowers, swaying 
grasses and marguerites, which are in quite perceptible 
relief, and on the other side is a butterfly. This vase 
seems as if it must be the identical one so exquisitely 
described in that new novel ** Two Of Us,”’ where your 
Washington correspondent, Miss Calista Halsey, or 
rather where the heroine, Theodora, speaks of ** a vase 
with flowers melting through, modeled flowers heavy 
with color and bloom. You looked at them with the ends 
of your fingers. They appealed so to your sense of touch, 
Who wouldn't be a passionate pilgrim to drink from 
such a jar as that ? It is the Limoges glaze that 
has just been rediscovered by a lady artist ; it is exquisite. 
That is the way Cana the Beautiful defied the Ages.” 
The other pieces are of the most liquid, melting blue. 
The brilliance of the enamel is like sunshine on crystal, 
and as changeful as the crest of foam on the waves. On 
the side vases a spray of roses is breaking its heart of 
passionate bloom against that background of reposeful, 
of the common red 


softly shaded blue. The vases are 


clay, and are made at the Cincinnati pottery. The ex- 
quisite beauty of their decoration is, | think, unsurpassed 
by any previous work of Miss McLaughlin. ‘The pieces 
will be on exhibition for a few days, and then they will 
be sent to Miss Carey at her home in Portland, Maine. 

A special point of interest in a visit to the Decora- 
tive Art Rooms is found in the work in ceramics by 
Mrs. the The 
Cincinnati a lady of rare culture, 


Plimpton, wife of one of editors of 
Staff, 


with a true feeling for art. 


Commercial 
Mrs. Plimpton may be said 
to have re-discovered the art of introducing figures in 
relief in faience—in this country at least. Instead of 
the ornamentation of birds, flowers, or sprays simply 


in color, her work shows such objects beautifully model- 





THE GODDESS BENTE> 


ed, and standing out as clear as the cutting of a cameo. 
For many months she has been untiringly busy at this 
work, and many a time she has touched the plastic clay 
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into form only to have it ruined in the firing ; she has 
devoted to it—what every great artist brings to his 
work—the utmost patience and unwearied attempts. 
There were some exquisite specimens of ware of this 
kind in the English exhibit at the Centennial; and on the 
Continent the art is well-known and practised, but its 
method has been among the mysteries in which manu- 
facturers delight. Among other objects from her deft 
fingers is shown, at the rooms, a little pitcher of the 
common yellow clay abundant in Ohio, Indiana, and 
Kentucky, decorated with two birds in high relief, 
about whom are swaying branches and high grasses. 
This is done in three colors, and evidently in as 
many clays. <A little match safe of similar work is 
ornamented with a stork in relief, perfect in model- 
ing, with tall, reed grasses beneath, that seem as if 
they were rustling in the wind. It is in four colors, 
and the green of the grasses is almost as finely shad- 

ed as in an English water-color drawing. The first 

of Mrs. Plimpton’s experiments produced a mosaic 
effect in two kinds of clay; the next attempt pro- 
duced the bas relief, and then came the high relief. 

I have dwelt at length upon this subject because 

it is a matter of unusual importance and interest. 

The South Kensington needle-work department 
exhibits the most practical results of any class formed 
under the auspices of the Association. There has 
been a class of from fifty to sixty paying pupils, and 
free instruction was offered to a class of fifteen, of 
whom seven or eight were found competent to pro- 
ceed with the work. It must be remarked, ** en 
passant,”’ that no pupils are instructed here who do 
not average a certain excellence in accomplishment, 
or ability for attainment. Mere surface work meets 
with no encouragement. ‘The prospects of the Cin- 
cinnati Art Association are good, because the theo- 
ries upon which its work is effected are good. The 
importance of a knowledge of drawing as the foun- 
dation, and the only foundation, of all applied as of 
all high art, is fully recognized. The managers of 
the Women’s Art Museum solicit original designs 
for lace work and for Kensington work, and thus 
afford a good opportunity for our School of Design 
girls to put in practice their training, for on accept- 
ance the designs are to be paid for. 

LILIAN WHITING, 


PAINTING ON SILK AND SATIN. 





SILK for painting upon should be as fine and closely 
made as possible. Twilled silk has a pretty effect for 
a ground, but its loose texture makes it almost as ab- 
sorbent as blotting paper; and painting on satin re- 
quires the utmost care, as the colors will 
run if they are used at all too wet. The 
tint of the silk should harmonize or con- 
trast well with that of the flowers to be 
painted, and it should be sufficiently sub- 
dued not to outshine them. Colored or 
black (not glacé) silk is the best for white 
flowers. White of a creamy shade is 
suitable for colored; but for white and 
colored flowers alike nothing is so pretty 
as a pale shade of blue. 

The material should be pinned on a 
board ; as it is difficult to erase the pen- 
ciled outline, and almost ¢mpossible to 
correct an error in the coloring or to re- 
move the Chinese white, great exactness 
is necessary in painting upon silk. The 
painting itself may be done in four ways. 

First, the silk may be sized, and the 
colors, mixed with a very little Chinese 
white, laid on as dry as possible. In this 
case it is necessary to stretch the silk on 
a wire or light wooden frame. The size 
is made by putting a piece of alum, the 
size of an ordinary lump of sugar, and 
a good pinch of isinglass, into a tumbler of boiled 
water, and letting it dissolve, stirring up the mix- 
ture occasionally. Then take a flat brush and wash 
the silk, wetting it completely, but not going over the 
same ground twice, not dragging the brush backward, 
but keeping it full, washing from left to right, as in 
ordinary water-color painting. Another mode of sizing 
is by brushing the silk over with white of egg, pre- 
viously beaten until it begins to froth, and letting it dry, 
mixing and applying the colors as before. If they look 
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dull, a very little gum water may be used with them. 
Both these processes make the silk slightly transparent, 
but they quite destroy its lustre. 

A second method is by using water-colors alone, with- 
out either preparation of the silk or any admixture of 
body color, the tints being laid on nearly dry. The 
effect is very delicate, but it requires consummate skill, 
and it is difficult to get sufficient depth and precision in 
the shadows by the use of the simple transparent tints, 
as they run slightly. 








SKETCH OF A MONKEY. (PAGE 54.) 

The third and most general method is to mix a small 
quantity of body color with each tint as it is laid on. 

A fourth is to mix Chinese white with megilp, and fill 
in the outlines with it. Lay on a first wash of liquid, 
but not too liquid, white, as evenly as possible. Unpin 
the silk, and hold it as directed for the muslin ; and 
when it is quite dry stretch it again, and lay ona second 
coat of less liquid white. If the edges of the leaves are 
finely serrated, or there is any other minutely compli- 
cated outline, it is better not to follow it too closely 
with the white, but to leave it to be finished with a very 





JAPANESE BIRDS, (PAGE 54.) 


small brush, and color used almost dry. Now wash 
the white, or *‘ glaze’ it, with the proper colors, and 
finish the work as in ordinary painting. We cannot 
too often repeat the direction never to retouch either 
white or color until they are perfectly dry. Spots of 
another hue, stamens, and high lights, may be added 
with Chinese white upon the under tints, the two former 
of course being glazed with their colors. 

We cannot judge for others which of these four 
methods they will prefer. Each has its advocates, and 





each its merits. The second is to be recommended for 
delicacy, and the fourth for depth of color. Those who 
intend seriously to take up silk painting should try the 
experiment of each, and then work in that manner they 
find most suitable to what they have todo. The So- 
ciety of Decorative Art pupils are taught to use Chinese 
white as a foundation, and they cover the surface to be 
painted with it before they begin the design. This 
method, though, is not recommended for fan painting, 
because it makes the color so heavy as to be likely to 
break on the folds of the fan. 
Silk painting is turned to account in various ways. 
A painted silk dress is exquisite ; of fans we need 
not speak ; the ends of sashes and neckties are very 
pretty when painted with suitable flowers. On a 
cushion the color is apt to wear off, but for banner 
screens painting is very suitable. A white silk para- 
sol, adorned with a wreath of flowers emblematical 
of the seasons, with butterflies hovering over them, 
is charming for a féte ; for quieter occasions one of 
tussore silk, painted in black and gray alone, has a 
very good effect ; and a black silk one with a simple 
wreath of leaves in Chinese white is not only pretty, 
but it has this advantage—no mean one in these days 


“6 


—‘‘ it will go with any thing !”’ 





THE ART OF ILLUMINATING. 





THE art of illuminating may be practically regard- 
ed as having had its origin, or its most characteristic 
exemplification, in the ornamentation of early manu- 
scripts, in the illustration of which the cloister or the 
cell was frequently convertible with the studio. 
Specimens of the work, which are still extant, bear 
ample witness to the great perfection attained in me- 
dizval times in the painting of miniatures and deco- 
ration generally ; a perfection which was arrived at 
in the course of a regular growth, offering different 
phases of taste and treatment, according as these 
were dictated by different periods and nationalities. 
In one country, the art would be seen rising to full 
vigor, whilst it was languishing in another ; and pe- 

culiarities of style were developed which mark, with a 
greater or less degree of precision, the particular coun- 
try to which each several work may be assigned. Often 
the differences of the various styles are so pronounced 
and salient that it is almost impossible to confound 
them; whilst, on the other hand, they are sometimes 
so slight as to make it difficult to assign the specimens 
to their proper classes. Whilst Italian work has an 
individuality of its own, so that it is nearly impossible 
to mistake it for the production of an English artist, 
there was, at certain periods, so close an affinity be- 
tween the details of the ornament of 
French, English, and Flemish manu- 
scripts, as to require a very close exami- 
nation to discriminate them. 

The particular style of art in which the 
oldest extant drawings in manuscript are 
executed is known as the Byzantine ; and 
this is differenced as the Byzantine prop- 
er, which was developed and used in the 
Eastern Empire, and the classical schools 
of the West, which, although governed 
by Byzantine influence, still retained more 
of the old classical element than appears 
in the manuscripts executed further east-” 
ward. Some precious specimens of the 
art of illuminating as practised so early 
as the sixth century are still preserved in 
some of the museums, libraries and cab- 
inets of Europe; but the great influence 
which the Byzantine and classical models 
had on the productions of the later 
schools of European countries is the best 
proof of the activity of artists in these 
early days. 

The direct descendant of Byzantine il- 
Jumination is that which appears in Greek manuscripts, 
specimens of which are seen chiefly in the shape of 
church-service books, such as psalters, gospels, lectiona- 
ries, etc., in which the figures of the apostles and sacred 
personages are repeated again in the same attitudes, and 
are depicted with the same formality. In the West the 
encouragement which Charlemagne and Charles the 
Bald showed to iJluminators resulted in the production 
of the most splendid manuscripts, which are, how- 
ever, remarkable rather for the brilliancy and gorgeous- 











ness of their decoration than for the originality of their 
design. The early Irish and English manuscripts, which 
have been preserved until the present day, show that 
there were two styles of art practised in these islands 
from a very remote period. The first of these was of 
native origin ; in the other foreign influence is to be 
traced. The purely native style, which the Irish monks 
brought to such perfection, was early carried to the 
island of Iona bya settlement of Irish monks there, 
and thence was introduced into the North of England. 
The miniature drawing is curious for its archaism, the 
figures being of the rudest form ; but the glory of the 
Irish school is the wonderful perfection to which the 
ornamental designs were brought. The peculiarities 
of this style of ornamentation are the use of dots, gen 
erally in red, following the outline of the initials ; very 
delicately drawn lines ; angulated patterns ; the Z pat- 
tern; interlaced ribbons; interlaced zoomorphic de- 
signs ; delicate spiral lines ; and tesselated patterns. 
The art which was religiously conversant 
Bibles, psalters, and service-books, was also applied 


about 


particularly to the ornamentation of romances, chroni- 
cles and histories. It is our present purpose to treat 
the art of illuminating, in which women in former ages 
have to some extent distinguished themselves, as a 
special and attractive sphere of female industry at the 
present moment. Of course, in modern times, it has 
been generally put aside from the important and even 
grand position which it occupied whilst still all books 
were the work of the individual hand ; but in sacri- 
ficing this it has multiplied the forms of its availability, 
so that it is fairly and fully entitled to our serious con- 
sideration. 

Commercially speaking, it is necessary that the ama- 
teur illuminator should be thoroughly ‘‘ en rapport”’ with 
** The 


aggregate of persons who will 


the prevailing taste and fashion of the moment. 
trade’’—that is, the 
generally stand between him and his ultimate custom- 
ers—are said to estimate the work entirely by the de- 
mand for it; and no work, however beautiful or well 
done, is accepted by them unless it also happens to be 
just what the public will buy at the time. 

On the other hand, the more ordinary or simple 
kind of illuminating is not exacting to a person who 
wishes to practise it, either in the way of expense or 
of special antecedent preparation. The requisite ma- 
terials, colors, paint-boxes, and others, are to be ob- 
tained from any artists’ colorman, some of whom even 
profess to be represented by “all booksellers and sta- 


tioners.”’ Generally, also, they furnish designs and 
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of religion a valuable hint or two will be found in the 
course of a few sentences embodying the advice of a 
lady who is herself an expert in the art and practice of 


illuminating in every one of its phases. ‘* To write or 


paint letters well requires much and constant practice. 
It is well for beginners to copy an alphabet of capital 


letters on waste paper, first in fac-simile, and then 





gradually larger in size, until the letters are fully five 


inches high. These should be colored with a brush in 


various tints; capitals usually in vermilion, It is a 


general rule in illuminating sacred matters or texts 


that the names or titles of the Trinity should be col- 
ored in scarlet or gold; the attributes, Love, Hope, 


Trust, Pity, etc., in blue ; and ordinary words in black 


























THE 


outlines to be operated upon, according to accompany- 
ing directions or instructions, which are specially 
adapted for beginners. 

A great part of the activity of the illuminator is con- 
cerned with the ornamentation of letters, legends or 
scrolls, whether of a religious or secular character. In 
the department of illuminating as applied to purposes 





PROCESSION OF THE BLIND (CARICATURE', 


(PAGE 54.) 


or brown. Letters can be painted and shaded in the 
same color—thus, an opaque blue capital shaded deeper 
blue, or black, etc. 
colored outlines for learning shading from most artists’ 
colormen. Indeed, there is an infinite variety in letter- 
ing, not to specify ornamentation in gilding, dotting, 
burnishing, etc. Pupils must not expect to succeed the 


Beginners can obtain partially- 
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first, the second, nor even the fifteenth time; for in 
this, as in all other arts, practice only makes perfect. 
If they possess patience and perseverance they will ul- 
timately succeed. The eye will acquire accuracy, and 
the hand firmness, lightness and dexterity of manipu- 
ation, by constant practice, but this beautiful and at- 


tractive art cannot be learned in a day.”’ 


A few hints as to the manner, order, and succession 


of operations may advantageously be placed before the 


possible illuminator, who is advised to commence by 


mixing, in different saucers, the tints intended to be 
used in the design, and as these are to form the ground 
upon which other colors are to be worked, the tints 
should be rendered opaque by mixing white with 


them. ‘The whole design should be covered with these 


tints before the commencement of any of the shading, 


‘Take, for example, the ultramarine, made pale and 
opaque by the white, and lay on wherever blue is to ap- 


Next 


with the white, and lay on wherever red is required ; 


pear. take the carmine, reduce to a pale pink 


then the green, and so on until the whole design is cov- 


ered. Leave the gold until the last, as it is apt to get 
injured by rubbing. The next process is to shade on 
ornament these opaque colors, and this is to be done 


by using pure colors; thus, on the pale blue, shade 


with ultramarine in its pure state—that is, not mixed 


with white. Then shade the pink with carmine, and 
so on. Vermilion must not be mixed with white ; 
shade it with carmine. Where the groundwork of 


the design Is colored, ornaments, in white or gold, are 


very effective. Where the groundwork is black, white 
or gold dots on it produce a very good effect. Brighten 
shadows by applying a littke gum water, Pretty or- 
namental work may be made in the gold by dotting or 
making scrolls with the agate. Gold dots or lines 
should be burnished by rubbing them with the ayate. 
High lights should be put on the lightest side of the 
gold, or colored leaves, ete., by using for all cold colors, 
such as biue, black and purple, pure white ; and for 
gold, red and green, yellow (chrome), mixed with 
white.”’ 

Persons who supply the materials will in many cases 
be found useful in offering a market for the finished il- 


luminations, or helping their customers to one. 


THE celebrated Japanese earthenware Satsuma was 
first made in 1598, when Shimadzu-Yashihisa specially 
imported from Corea seventeen workmen to engage in 
the manufacture. The works are at Waeshirogawa, 
Five hundred families of fourteen hundred and fifty in- 
dividuals are employed there, and they are all descend- 
ants of the original seventeen. 
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» DOORS PAINTED BY PRUD'HON. 
Doors as subjects for decoration have long been 
deemed worthy of the skill of the best artists. Those of 
our illustration, which are in the collection of Count H. 
de Greffulhe, were painted by Prud’hon in the latter 
part of the last century. The decoration belongs es- 
sentially to the style known as the Italian Renaissance, 
although there are in its composition traces of that ex- 
quisite spirit which colored the French work of the pe- 
riod of Louis XVI. Prud’hon painted the doors after 
he had spent some time in Rome, and it is evident that 
he had closely studied the decorations in the ‘‘ Loggia’’ 
of Raphael. ‘These are conceived in the 
same general style, although, on close in- 
spection, we find numerous points of va- 
riance. Later in the history of decorative 
art, under the reign of Louis Philippe of 
France for instance, we see this same 
style of ornamentation reappear, but with 
more violent colors, under the name of 
‘*Pompeian.’’ It was used a great deal 
at Sévres for the decoration of dinner ser- 
vices, vases, and other articles of porce- 
Jain. 

The four panels are made to represent 
in allegory, Tragedy, Comedy, Music and 
Dancing. These medallions are drawn 
with a degree of freedom and correctness 
which recall the style of Clodion. The 
composition as a whole is extremely well 
balanced, in perfect harmony, and is as 
light as it is effective. The study of the 
details will be found interesting, and sug- 
gests many a valuable idea for the art 
amateur. In the enlarged drawings of 
the medallions they will, for instance, 
find excellent designs for plaques or the 
centre of plates around which an exquisite 
border could be painted made up of ele- 
ments taken from the rest of the door. 
Again, the two-winged female figures 
holding an escutcheon could be adapted 
admirably to hold a monogram on the 
upper rim of a plate. The top of the 
other panel would serve for the bottom 
of the plate, and the intermediate band 
might be filled with laurel wreaths like 
those at the bottom of the door, although 
not so thick in the centre, and looped up 
at proper intervals. 

Panels, or saucers, on which subjects 
similar to those shown in these medal- 
lions are painted, can be applied with 
good effect in numerous ways. They 
may be mounted in furniture, on boxes, 
or even framed and hung on the walls as 
objects of decoration. 


HOME UPHOLSTERY. 
11. —CHAIR-COVERS. 


CHAIR-COVERS, like crumb-cloths, serve 
two ends—preserve the freshness of new 
furniture, or conceal the shabbiness of 
old. In either case they form an impor- 
tant feature of the apartment, and there- 
fore merit a careful selection. For light- 
ness and delicacy, preference is given; in 
washing fabrics, to tiny-flowered patterns 
on white and pale gray grounds, or hol- 
lands and linens corded with scarlet and 
blue twill. These, however, soil too rap- 
idly for general use, and it is more ad- 
visable to choose foliage designs or sprays on dark 
green, red and blue grounds. The two latter are the 
most perfectly ingrain. Green, as a rule, turns yellow 
after the first wash. For easy or wicker chairs, it is 
usual to make a loose cover or slip, which passes com- 
pletely over the chair ; but smaller ones require merely 
a covering for the stuffed seat. There are three kinds 
of loose covers: a sort of chair-shaped bag, an improved 
substitute for the dusting sheet; the more closely- 
fitting cover, fastened at the back or side ; and a similar 
one which drops right over and is adjusted by tape 
strings, the latter being almost exclusively reserved for 
cane and wicker chairs. The best materials for these 


include cretonne, chintz, poplin, linen, drill, holland, 
crumb-cloth, crash, etc. Occasionally covers are more 
or less elaborately adorned with embroidery, either in 
bands, medallions, bouquets, etc., or, in plain linen 
and holland, ornamented with perpendicular strips of 
the material, vandyked at the edges, and slashed at in- 
tervals down the centre, to thread in and out a bright- 
colored ribbon. Lining is essential, both for strength 
and set, except with a particularly stout material ; the 
backings usually employed are, unbleached calico and 
what is known to upholsterers as longcloth lining. 

In venturing upon a loose cover, select, for the first 
trial, the most straight-backed chair in the house, then 





DOOR-PANELS PAINTED BY PRUD’HON, 


(IN THE COLLECTION OF COUNT H, DE GREFFULHE,) 


measure separately for the back, sides, seat and front, 
calculating, according to the width of the stuff, how 
many yards are required. Here shrewd reckoning 
serves for the experience which guesses the quantity al- 
most at a glance, and the correct, even though unprac- 
tised, worker can attain not only a good but a close 
fit. The next thing is to take the pattern. Many 
workers merely tear off the right length, with turnings 
of the several portions of the chair, and shape and pin 
them on the article itself. Some, for less trouble, do 
this on the wrong side of the fabric, and others, on ac- 
count of the pattern, on the right, turning the pins. 
Such a plan, though expeditious, is scarcely feasible for 
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the novice, who will find it safer to take care that the 
pattern runs in the same direction and the sides match 
as closely as possible. Inattention to this may ruin an” 
Tack the various portions together and 
try them on the chair, now, with perfect safety, on the 
wrong side. At the junction of arms and back, gores 
make a vast improvement ; their size and position admit 
of no rule, as they vary in every chair ; judgment alone 
can guide the worker. When the cover fits satisfac- 
torily, stitch the seams strongly and overcast each with 
white cotton. Leave open, as preferred, either the 
central back seam from top to ground, or the right side 
seam from the seat, the latter being the least conspicu- 

ous place. 


entire cover. 


In either case, the mode of 
finishing is the same. On the under edge 
run a two-inch strip to match, turn it 
over and fell down on the stitches ; this 
then projects one inch and forms a foun- 
dation for the button-holes. Finish the 
overlapping edge, make a false hem, and 
sew buttons on the wrong side of it, tak- 
ing care not to let the stitches through. 
By such a plan the button slips into the 
button-hole first as a hook into an eyelet 
hole. In a circular chair the 
causes the outer back to set like a bal- 
Rectify the fulness by taking in 
side and central plaits till the material lies 


sweep 
loon. 


smoothly. The curved outline, however, 
makes it rather difficult to manage this 
without a stretched and rather poor ap- 
pearance at the lower edge; hence it is 
far more satisfactory to add a flounce, 
which will take up eight or ten inches of 
the height of the chair, and is to be cal- 
culated for in the first measurement. 
Cut off strips of the right depth, width- 
ways from the stuff, allowing one third 
of the exact size extra for fulness. Join 
up the selvedge seams, and gather the 
frill and set it into the chair-cover by a 
narrow cording. The flounce should be 
rather scanty at the back and sides, es- 
pecially when marked by a decided pat- 
tern ; plain colors always admit most ful- 
ness. When the cover is ready for slip- 
ping over, great is the beginner's disap- 
pointment that the fit is not at once 
Hollow places ‘‘ ride up,”’ 
as upholsterers say, and suggest the real 
method for wickerwork and cane chairs, 
of keeping covers in place, sewing tape 
strings at every necessary spot, and tying 
down underneath through the cane, etc. 
This accomplishes the desired result. 
Sofa-covers, though of larger propor- 
tions, follow the foregoing rules. They 
include also the squab, pillow, and some- 
times bolster cases. 
simple enough to cut out, but requires 
particular neatness of execution in order 
that the joining of the breadths may leave 
no ugly line. The arrangement of the 
pattern, too, is all-important ; it should 
match so exactly that each strip or trail 
on the valance meets unbrokenly the cor- 
responding one on the border, and con- 
tinues thence on the upper side of the 
squab and sofa back. One side of the 
squab case is left open to admit the 
squab, and afterward neatly felled, tied 
or buttoned. For the latter, turn down 
a broad hem on the overlapping side, run 
a strip on the under side, and place the 
buttons and button-holes, as already ex- 
plained, in chair-covers. Squab cases, 
alike on both sides, can be turned when 
soiled, or else, if short of stuff, unbleached calico serves 
equally well underneath. In pillow-cases, from twenty- 
five inches to twenty-seven inches square is a medium 
size ; the top piece must be two or three inches wider 
than the lower one to pass easily over the raised sur- 
face, and keep the side selvedge seams well out of 
sight. The buttoning matches that of the squab case. 
Embroidered or Berlin wool-work pillows differ only in 
being stitched, instead of buttoned, on the fourth side, 
and they have a backing of another material generally 
harmonizing with the ground. For this, merino, cash- 
mere, and coburg are most appropriate ; silk and satin 
should be avoided as so apt to slide and get out of 


perfection. 


The squab case is 























place. Nothing looks more charming with these orna- 
mental pillows than slips of spotted muslin, edged with 
a dainty lace or frilling, and left open at each corner to 
display a trefoil or tassel. For bolster cases cut the 
material to correspond with the arms, and not the 
squab ; then finish the ends, either as in the horsehair 
ones—i.e., gathered into the centre, and completed by 
a covered mould or tassel, or by stitching in a flat circu- 
lar piece. Leave the seam open to slip in the bolster, 
and secure by felling or buttoning, the first being more 
usual. 

Seat-coverings take on the average about three quar- 
Procure an 


ters of a yard of thirty-six inch material. 
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exact pattern of the shape, chalk it, and cut it out on 
the chintz, silk or damask with quarter-inch turnings. 
Measure off a border, which, with a narrow hem, shall 
Stitch 
to the seat with or without cording, nick out for the 
back legs, and take the slits. 
front legs, and fasten the cover to the chair by strings 
tied underneath at the legs. In another plan the border 
projects an inch beyond the chair frame, and a tape, 
run through the hem, is tied round one of the back 


reach just to the edge of the woodwork frame. 


Curve out spaces for the 


legs. Sometimes a fancy chair will display, at the 


back, a kind of stuffed medallion in needlework, velvet, 
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silk, etc. A handy mode of covering this is to cut out a 
round in chintz, etc., rather wider than the ornament in 
circumference, and through the hem insert a tape. 
Trim the edge with a goffered ruching, place the chintz 
over the medallion, draw up the tape and conceal the 
For convenience the chintz is 
The same 


tie by a bow or rosette. 
often merely tacked beneath the ruching. 
plan is adopted for elbow coverings. 


A PATENT “ glazed terra-cotta’’ comes from England. 
It can be cleaned even by the rain, can be colored, and 
is permanent and capable of being removed, say, by a 
tenant at the end of his leave. 
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NEW MATERIALS FOR ART NEEDLEWORK. 





ARRASENE, a material especially adapted for bold 
and rich ornamentation in art needlework for uphol- 
stery, has become popular in England, but it has not yet 
made its appearance in this country. There is not even 
a sample of it at the rooms of our enterprising Decor- 
ative Art Society, which generally has every thing even 
in the way of embroidery materials ; and the proprie- 
tors of the Broadway fancy goods stores have not yet 
heard of it. The ; 


‘s ‘ 
Although composed of wool, its thread possesses a 


London Furniture Gazette says: 


tendency —due to its peculiar formation—to expand as 
much as possible from its centre or 
that 


strands of arrasene will occupy as much 


core; so much so, indeed, four 


room as a dozen of crewel-work. Its 
irregularity also serves to imitate with 
great exactness the inequality invari- 
ably preserved in nature, whether in 
the bark of 


foliage generally. 


twigs or in effects of 
Again, its very con- 
struction causes the threads to mingle 
with each other in a manner unattain- 
able with wool ; a much greater diver- 
sity of shade is thus produced than 
would be the case in a more compact 
form of thread. ‘The effect, therefore, 
is totally new, and quite unlike that of 
crewel-work. The material has a bold 
and rich appearance, and is eminently 
applicable to such materials as crash, 
serge, silk, satin, etc. 

** There are two methods of working 
arrasene ; it may be stitched through 
the fabric of the groundwork, or it may 
The 
former method is found more suitable 


be sewn on to its surface only. 


for canvas or other loose material, and 
the latter for velvet or cloth. In either 

case its peculiar property of expansion is preserved, 
and an equally rich effect isthe result. For heightening 
the colors at points where high light may be required, 
a_ silk 


ors. 


arrasene is also manufactured by the invent- 
In respect to price, the finished arrasene would 
about equal that of crewel-work, since, although the 
material is 
weight, only one third of the labor and material is re- 


more expensive than wool, weight for 
quired which would be necessary to execute an equal 
quantity of crewel-work.”’ 

Another excellent 
needlework is known as oatmeal cloth. 


art 
It is very rich 


new English material for 


and soft in texture, and its surface 


bears a sort of whimsical resem 
blance to boiled oatmeal. The only 
specimen we have seen is a small 


sample at the Decorative Art Society 
Rooms, which an American lady re- 
cently brought from England. Our 


manufacturers have imitated quite 
successfully the momie cloth ; but we 
think they will not find it so easy to copy 


the oatmeal cloth and the arrasene. 


WE have received several designs 
for plaques or plates, the most praise- 
worthy being sent us by Minnie Wood- 
We hope 


these in a 


ward, of San Francisco, 
to make use of some of 
future number. In cases where the 
designs are unavailable, we cannot un- 
dertake to return them, unless stamps 


are sent us to defray the postage. 


AT SYPHER'S.—Among the curious arti- 
cles exhibited by Sypher, is a mechanical 
organ, once the property of the Empress Jo- 
sephine. It is of inlaid mahogany, mount- 
ed in fire-gilt, and plays forty-eight tunes. 
A Venetian trousseau coffer, 200 years old, 
is such as may have been used by the bride in playful hiding 
when the spring-lock fastened her in, to be the theme of a poet's 
song. It is of wood, painted black, and decorated in fanciful 
designs. In historical china there is a crested decorated Spode 
dinner set of 200 pieces, which belonged to Lord Lytton ; anda 
white and gold dinner set used by the first Napoleon at Saint 
Cloud. A rare Gobelin tapestry, 200 years old, representing 
Martin Luther and Satan, is as bright in coloring as when manu- 
factured. A musical hall clock, 200 years old, rivals the famous 
clocks of Mr. George W. Childs, of Philadelphia. A carved 
Dutch cabinet, 200 years of age, is a marvel of elaborate de- 
signs, the whole front bearing representations of birds, flowers 
and leaves. A low chest-like bureau, inlaid, of the time of 
Louis XIV., is very curious. There is some rare and costly 
Sévres china, and statuary by Larkin G, Meade notably the 
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group of three figures representing Queen Isabella, Columbus 
and a courtier, of the purest white marble, and valued at $2000. 
Of this collection the most interesting feature to many persons 
would be the death masque of the first Napoleon, taken by his 
Italian physician, Dr, Araommaichi, at the [sland of St. Helena, 
a fac-simile of the original masque in Prince Napoleon's cab- 
Inet, 


Ar T. B. Stewart & Co.'s warerooms in West Twenty- 
third Street we noticed, during a recent visit, some carved wood 
mantels and tops, inlaid with tiles, so artistically constructed 
and in such thorough accord with the improved taste of the day 
in interior decoration, that it is with pleasure we recall a few of 
them for the information of our readers. 
cherry wood, with a square mirror in a carved frame, with 


One is of ebonized 
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miniature projecting portico and pillars on either side of the 
shelf, hold _ bric 
brass octagon frame, plain iron back stamped to imitate tiles, a 
lhe 
laid with blue and white Minton pictorial tiles, each separated 
by a black strip. ‘The back of plain black, red, and 
light drab Minton tiles. 
rical design in yellow ochre, white and ashes-of-roses, 


constructed to a-brac, The fireplace has a 


grate body on wheels, and nickel-plated front face is in- 
hearth is 
The front hearth is of a pretty geomet- 
picked 
out with black enough to harmonize with the black of the mantel 
\nother mantel and top are of butternut wood, with 
panels carved in cherry, and the grate jambs are of the same 
materials. ‘The iron tile back pattern, nickel- 
plated, and has the appearance of The 


frame is octagon, nickel-plated. ‘The 


and top. 


is of fleur-de-lis 
being perforated. 
grate jambs are of buff, 
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black and red Minton tiles. The nickel-plated grate is square 
and of picket design. ‘The back hearth is of blue and white 
Minton tiles, and the front hearth is of Godwin tiles in olive, 
white, sage-green, and buff. Massive brass andirons and low 
fender show off very handsomely this tastefully contrived man- 
tel. There is also a noticeable mahogany mantel and top with 
a mirror, with the novel addition of a bric-A-brac frame under 
the shelf, with two columns supporting the shelf with brackets 
from the pilasters. The panels are veneered, giving a pleasant 
relief to the prevailing dead surface of the mantel 
are of alternate black tiles. 
an octagon brass frame, and tile back of fleur-de-lis pattern. 
The hearth is of Minton tiles, in black and light drab checks, 
with seven colored tiles arranged in the centre to match the 


colored tiles ot the jambs. 


The jambs 


solid and colored There is 
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THE FATENCE VIOLINS. 


AIENCES of Delft 
formed the subject 
of an article in the 
July number of this 
journal, wherein I 
had 
speak of the wonder- 
ful sonority charac- 
teristic of those fai- 


occasion to 


ences, and of certain 
violins that during 
the eighteenth cen- 
tury were made of 
It is my 


purpose now to give 


that ware. 


some information on 
this curious subject, 
undoubtedly one of 





the most interesting in the demesnes of ceramics. 
Some twenty-five years ago the faiences of Delft 
began to be the rage among collectors and art ama- 
teurs. Pilgrimages were expressly 
undertaken to Holland, Belgium and 
Normandy for the purpose of securing 
bits of Delft, Rouen and Nevers. On, 
one of these excursions the celebrated 
antiquarian Sauvageot was walking 
arm in arm with his fellow-collector 
and friend, Monsieur Pottier, through 
the Rue Eau-de-Robec at Rouen, 
when, stopping before a bric-a-brac 
store, he happened to notice beneath 
a cabinet the upper part of an odd 
enameled piece of porcelain repre- 
senting a scroll similar to the spiral 
shell of a Doric column. 
some excuse, he hurriedly left his 
companion, made his way back to the 
store, and behold ! there was a faience 
violin such as he had long dreamed 
of and coveted to possess, although 
he had ultimately come to believe that 
had books about 
violins in faience was a myth. But 
here at a faience violin 
which make a 
Stradivarius jealous.’’ Its enamel 
was of incomparable purity. Its de- 
licious blue recalled the azure skies of 
Spain. Not a 
even, on the fine curves of the neck. 
Never had the potter’s art reached so 
high an achievement. The back was 
decorated with angels playing on viols 
in the clouds, and displaying a scroll 
with the motto, ‘* Musica et gloria in 
Below was a group of figures 


Pleading 


what he read in 


last was 


had ‘contours to 


crack, or a blemish 


aer. 
in Louis XIV. costumes, s@rrounding 
a pretty woman seated at the harpsi- 
chord. Our illustration (Fig. 1) gives 
a faithful representation of the design. 
The front, as shown in Fig. 2, 
ornamented with architectural designs 

in the Dutch style, with a trophy made 

of musical instruments after the man- 

ner of Lepantré, and Cupids in various attitudes. Sau- 
vageot bought the precious instrument, and, crazed 
with joy, communicated at once the news to his friend 
Pottier. The latter came near losing his wits, as the 
possession of such a rarity had been no less the dream 
of his life than of Sauvageot’s. His grief was so 
deep that his friend could do no less than promise to 
bequeath the treasure to him in his will. The promise 
was kept, and Pottier, in his turn, willed it to the 
Museum of Rouen, where it is now to be seen. Out 
of this story Champfleury made a charming novel, 
which has been so cleverly epitomized by Mr. W. H. 
Bishop in The Atlantic Monthly (May, 1879) that I do 
not think I can do better than give it, somewhat 
abridged, in his own language : 


was 
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‘‘In * The Faience Violin’ we are first introduced to 
M. Dalégre, a citizen of Nevers. He is a jovial bach- 
elor of thirty-five, of ample fortune, who hardly knows 
that there is such a thing as pottery. Makinga casual 
visit to Paris, he falls in with Gardilanne, an old friend 
and schoolmate, who is a confirmed collector. He 
passes for having the keenest scent in Paris. ‘ A dia- 
bolical astuteness’ takes the place, with him, of cap- 
ital. He is not rich, but has managed upon his income 
of a thousand francs as government clerk to get to- 
gether a collection which is the envy of museums. He 
hardly eats or sleeps, and has scarcely dreamed of any 
thing else for fifteen years. He encounters rain, wind 
and hail in the pursuit ; he goes to the length, if need 
be, of passing himself off as a rag-and-bottle man, to 
have an opportunity of examining stocks of old trum- 
pery. In him the disease is fully seated, but in Dale- 
gre we are shown its gradual rise and progress. He 
looks at the plates and ewers which his enthusiastic 
friend places in his hands with about the intelligence of 
a bat at fireworks. Living as he does in so promising 
a locality, it occurs to the Paris collector to turn him 
to account. He might pick up a few pieces, while he 
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was around town, and send them up to him as well as 
not. Dalégre receives his direction as to what is de- 
sirable, and agrees to do so. It is faience or fine stone- 
ware, in which there are many beautiful objects, and 
not pottery in general, which is Gardilanne’s particular 
hobby. 

‘“Dalégre complies with his promise. Praises and 
profuse instructions are showered upon him by his 
friend. ‘Make tours in the churches,’ urges Gardi- 
lanne. ‘ Happily, the village priests know nothing of 
archeology ; they will let you have things cheap. The 
hospitals, too, are a fruitful field. In their pharmacies 
there are beautifyl old jars made to contain drugs. 
Manage to get a wound in hunting, ora sprained ankle ; 
a mere scratch will do. The Sisters of Charity are very 


simple. If you find there is no faience, your complaint 
If there is, it 
will become serious, and you must manage in the end 
to take, beside the medicine, the bottle that contains 
it.” This ardor by degrees inspired a slight interest in 
It was increased by the 


will of course immediately disappear. 


the breast of Dalégre himself. 
indignation of some people who complained of his rob- 
bing his native town of its treasures, for the benefit of a 
cold and greedy Parisian. At last he found himself 
bitten with the infection. He began to send his friend 
packages which he knew to be unmitigated rubbish, 
as an indication that Nevers was exhausted. The con- 
fiding Parisian wrote to him of the faience violin which 
he had just heard of from M. du Sommerard, the 
founder of the Cluny Museum. It was believed to be 
extant at Nevers, and he was adjured to search for it. 
He entered vigorously upon the quest, but he muttered 
to himself, ‘Oh, yes, I'll play you a jig upon your 
faience violin.’ He had become more perfidious than 
lago. 

‘* Thus matters ran on. He has not heard from Gar- 
dilanne—doubtless disgusted with the paltry stuff he 
had sent him—for a long time. His hard heart smites 
him a little, but he does not relent. 
One day, at supper, his servant hands 
him a letter, which has been received 
in the morning, during his absence. 
He toys with it, and does not break 
the seal till he has nearly finished 
eating. He gives a cry of dismay. 
It is a notice that Gardilanne is on 
the way to visit him. He is due in 
twenty minutes. The distracted mas- 
ter runs hither and thither, not know- 
ing where to begin. ‘The house, full 
of pottery, must be dismantled ; Gar- 
dilanne must not discover his treason. 

“It is hurriedly determined to re- 
move the specimens from one other 
room and the chamber, to 
confined 
until, at night, the rest can be removed 
The man- 
ceuvre is barely accomplished when 


guest 
which he can possibly be 


and secreted in the cellar. 


the redoubtable Parisian collector ar- 
rives. He has secured a vacation, and 
will commence to-morrow to be at a 
Daleé- 
gre’s heart sinks within him ; for in 
this tour among the dealers his own 
occupation must inevitably come out. 
He determines to accompany his guest 
like his shadow wherever he moves, 
in order to find some means of turn- 
ing aside indiscreet revelations. 
‘“From this point to the crisis of 
the story, the discovery of the faience 
violin, Dalégre and Gardilanne are as 
ill at ease in each other’s company as 
two galley-slaves dragging the same 
chain and meditating different meth- 
ods of escape. 


grand battue in the Nivernais. 


They come, upon the 
last day of their rounds, to an old 
shed full of second-hand goods on 
the quay. To Dalegre’s astonish- 
ment, Gardilanne, after a little inspec- 
tion of the interior, appears to be 
impressed with a bulky wardrobe about which there 
is absolutely nothing of interest, and begins to drive 
a bargain for it. 

‘**It is worth a good fifty francs, if it is worth a 
sou,’ said the proprietor. 

‘“**“ Come, now, you are chaffing. 
forty,’ said Gardilanne. 

‘“** Why, I can get you a car-load of them for half 
the money,’ expostulated Dalégre aside. 

‘“‘ After further jockeying, Gardilanne promises to 
think about it. They leave the shop. But no sooner 
are they again at Dalégre’s door than Gardilanne 
claps his hat desperately upon his head, turns about, 
and takes to his heels, leaving his amazed and rotund 
host completely in the lurch. Returning to the dealer, 


I will give you 
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he renews the bargaining for the wardrobe. Amid the 
rubbish in the interior the artful collector has discerned 
the marvelous violin. It sang to him like a rare bird 
from an ignoble thicket. Dissembling his ecstatic feel- 
ings, he affects to make light of it as a petty children’s 
toy. 

‘** Nothing of the kind,’ said the dealer ; ‘ that vio- 
lin is worth six francs, I can tell you.’ 

‘*Gardilanne thought he should be seized with ver- 
tigo. He was obliged to sit down. Six francs for a 

These are the 
*T'll tell 
you what I'll do,’ he managed to say, with a tremulous 
effort at self-control. ‘ Throw in that crockery trifle, 


treasure worth six thousand at least! 
shocks that shorten the collector’s existence. 


and I will give you forty francs for your wardrobe. | 
have a small nephew to whom I suppose I might make 
it a present.’ 

‘* The dealer consented, with an appearance of grum- 
bling. Gardilanne departed, with his treasure under 
his arm. ‘ But you have not told me where to send the 
wardrobe !’ called out the man as he was disappear- 
ing. 
‘** To the bottom of the river!” he muttered, hurry- 
ing on. 

‘‘ Who can picture the condition of Dalégre when 
the marvellous violin, thus carried off from under his 
very nose, was shown to him? A mist swam before 
his eyes; he could hardly see it. And the triumphal 
entry of Gardilanne into Paris! He was prouder than 
a conquering general returning from his wars. 

‘*Time did not abate the chagrin of Dalégre, but 
rather increased it. At last Gardilanne relented to the 
extent of agreeing to leave it to him 
At his death the violin 


passed into the possession of Dalégre. 


in his. will. 


The emotions of this poor man seemed 
tried to limit of 
endurance. But they were to be 
racked still further. While making his 
elaborate preparations for suspend- 


to have been the 


ing the violin in his cabinet, the fancy 
took him to play an air upon it. He 
tightened the screws to secure the 
More. 
is not made to stand the pressure of 


proper pitch. A faience violin 
ninety pounds, which the strings at 
It flew into 
moment the 
Then he 
rushed in fury upon the rest of his 


their full tension exert. 
twenty pieces. For a 
unhappy man was mute. 
museum. His servant endeavored to 
stop him; he hurled her against a 
cabinet of specimens, which crashed 
added to the The 
passers-by rushed in ; the fire depart- 
feet the 
remains of the collection were ground 


down and ruin. 


ment followed ; under their 
to powder. Dalégre was stark mad. 
A friend of his gave utterance in a 
witticism, which must be 
* Dal- 


café to a 
rendered in its own tongue: 
égre has fallen into defaience.’ 

‘“ The author, however, is a merci- 
ful person, who by no means desires 
to lay himself open to the attention of 
the proposed society for the protection 
of readers. He does not leave us 
with the clamor of this complete 
catastrophe ringing in our ears. <A 
supplementary paragraph — explains 
that Dalégre had a benevolent aunt 
and pretty cousin in the place, who 
took care of him in his sickness. He 
had brain fever for a month, during 
which he dreamed that the world was 
inhabited entirely by faience people 
who were very polished and brilliant, it is true, but 
declined to have any intercourse with each other for fear 
of spoiling their enamel. He awoke entirely recovered 
from his delusion. After a proper interval, he espoused 
the pretty cousin, who took care never to allow him to 
relapse into it again.”’ 

The moral of the story is that, while the general 
disposition is to look upon the passion for ‘‘ collecting’’ 
as harmless and amiable, carried out to its logical con- 
sequences, the passion may be the cause of ‘‘an enormous 
species of egotism and avarice, of betraying the warm- 
est friendships, of revealing falsehoods and perfidies, and 
of stepping short only of robbery and assassination.”’ 

The Delft violins still in existence are five. A singu- 
lar legend is told about the origin of them by Monsieur 


THE 


Demmin in his ‘* Manuel de l’Amateur de Porcelaine.”’ 
On the occasion of the marriage of a potter's four 
daughters to four young ceramic painters at Delft, the 
company of painters, modelers, potters and turners 
opened the dance with the four bridegrooms at their 
head, each of whom was playing on a faience violin 
made by the skilful potter, and painted by the bride- 
grooms. These violins, it is said, were preserved in the 
family for generations until Delft lost its importance as 
a faience manufacturing city. One of these instruments, 
the Mu- 


Its decora- 


undoubtedly the poorest of them all, is now in 
seum of the Paris Conservatory of Music. 
tion consists merely of branches and foliage in blue 
camaieu somewhat after the Chinese style. Its form is 
thoroughly Italian—that is, not quite so large and flat 
as that represented in our illustration (Nos. 1 and 2), 
which is German. The third of these instruments, also 
of German structure, was in the Demmin collection at 
Paris ; but I cannot say where it is to be seen at present. 
Perhaps it is the same that Champfleury mentions 
as being in the possession of Monsieur Fetis, the cele- 
brated historian of music. It is profusely decorated, 
The 
upper part shows a number of people attired in the 


the decoration as usual being in blue camaieu. 


quaint fashion of the Dutch about the close of Louis 
XIII.’s reign. Some are playing on string instruments, 


and some are dancing ; 


g@; and there is a lady taking some 


refreshments at a table upon which are a spit-box and 
a hand-warmer, two indispensable articles in a Dutch 


household of the time. The other side is decorated 
with Cupids, branches of trees and flowers, entwined in 


the style of the Renaissance modified by Chinese influ- 





Fic. 3. 


VIOLIN OF FAIENCE IN THE COLLECTION OF M, 


ence, as was nearly every thing that came out of the 
Delft The fourth 
form, and is spoken of by Demmin as having been in 
of Herr G. F. 
This specimen is now in the hands of the famous col- 
The the 


decoration is described as being, on one side, a kermesse 


factories. is likewise German in 


the collection van Romondt, Utrecht. 


lector, John Loudon, Hague. subject of 
in a village with a violin-player perched on a cask, on 


the other a ball-room, in which an aristocratic feast 
is in process, the orchestra occupying a gallery near 
the ceiling of the hall. The fifth of the violins is shown 
in our illustration (Figs. 3 and 4). 


by Champfleury at the Hague, and bought by M. Evene- 


It was discovered 


poel, one of the most enthusiastic collectors of faien- 
ces in Brussels. 


EVENEPQEL, 


Several theories have been advanced to explain the 
origin of these instruments. The practice of the paint- 
ers in representing scenes of music and the dance leads 
Champfleury to suppose that at one time it was the fash- 
ion to present such instruments to composers distin- 
Were the 
writer to hazard an opinion, it would that they owe 


guished for their minuets and contradances. 


their origin to the mere whim of a potter, tempted in 
the first instance by the sonority of the ware manufac- 
tured at Delft, and the experiment having succeeded, 
the fancy become a fashion, especially in connection 
with certain ceremonies and feasts peculiar to the pot- 
ter’s life. This much is certain, however : Champfleury 
grossly deceived himself when he supposed that these 
violins were all painted by the same hand. It may be 
remarked, in conclusion, that the place of these instru- 
ments is the shelf of the museum and not the orchestra ; 
for, however sonorous they may be, they are far from 
Their 


is chiefly due to the difficulties the potter must have 


having other musical qualities. importance 
had to contend with in modelling and baking them, 
and from the singular beauty of their decoration, In 
this connection they are indeed worthy of being con- 
sidered as triumphs of the potter's art. 


MAURICE MAURIS, 


AMONG the Chinese curiosities at Tiffany's is one of 
the finest specimens of cloisonné enamel extant. 


a tablet 


It Is 


about four feet high and eighteen inches 


wide, showing a landscape with four figures represent- 


ing two priests of high rank complimenting a 


rem 
peror upon his accession to the throne. 
The sky is in a graded tint (a most 
unusual effect in cloisonne work), run- 
ning from a pale turquoise blue to the 
intense color of lapis-l uli. The par- 
titions which hold the enamels are not 
as numerous as they would be on a 
round surface, such as that of a vase, 
for they are not so essentially needed 
on a flat surface to secure the enamel 
to the mortar. The cloisons in this sky 
consist of nine rows of eighteen letters, 
each forming a poem complimentary 
to the emperor. The tint of the trees 
and foreground, the richness of the 
dresses, and the accuracy of the de- 
tails, place this panel in the first rank 
of enameled work. The piece is said 
to date from the early part of the 
seventeenth century, and is perfectly 
well preserved. It is framed in carved 


teak-wood, and there is a stand to 


match. 

THE experiments carried on in the 
old ceramic laboratories of Italy result 
ed more than once in the production 
Although 
remain of that made about 1567, unde 
the patronage of Alfonso II., Duke of 


of porcelain. ho specimens 


Ferrara, the fact of their existence is 
well authenticated ; but pieces of the 
porcelain produced from Vicenza 
kaolin in the laboratory of Francis I., 
San Mar- 


The se disco\ cr ies 


of Florence, in his castle of 
co, are still extant. 


were, however, prosecute d no farther. 


THE Japanese divide their art, which 
is always decorative and never ideal, 
into seven classes : 1. Black and white. 
2. Pictures painted with two brushes, 
one wide and one narrow, 3. Chinese 


style. 4. Common illustrations. — 5. 
Gold and 


Mountains and water (landscape). 


Hooksye’s works (Japanese Hogarth). 6. 
brilliant colors. 7. 


A NEW AND INGENIOUS PROCESS has lately been in- 
troduced in France for electrotyping on non-conduseting 
materials, such as china, porcelain, etc. Sulphur is dis- 
solved in oil of lavender spike to a syrupy consistence, 
and with this a solution of chloride of gold or of planti- 
num is mixed at a gentle heat, the whole then being 
evaporated until it assumes the thickness of ordinary 
paint, It is applied with a brush to the portions to be 
covered, baked in the usual way, and then immersed in 
the bath. 
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THE CREWEL WORK STITCHES. 


OOKING over our correspond- 

ence, received since the pub- 
the first 
of this magazine of our ele- 


lication in number 


mentary suggestions for the 


worker in crewels, we find 


several requests for special in- 





formation on the subject. We 





therefore supplement our orig- 
inal remarks by the following suggestions, which em- 
body answers to all the questions propounded to us by 
correspondents, and which we are sure will make the 
question of stitches quite intelligible to all. 

The illustrations, Figs. 1, 2 and 3, make the crewel 
stitch so easy to understand, 
taken in connection with our 
remarks about it in the June 
number, that further descrip- 
tion would be almost useless. 
We will simply add, therefore, 
that a single line of the crew- 
el, or ‘‘tent’’ stitch, is like the 
wrong side of hack-stitching 
in plain needlework, only the 
stitches are longer; that the worker must be careful 
that the stitches are neither too tight nor too loose, that 
the curves are not “‘ broken-backed,’’ and that the 
points are clear and sharp. 

In working thickly filled-in embroidery, it is better 
not to outline the flower or leaf first, as their shape is 
not bounded by an outline in nature, and in this kind 
of work a more natural appearance is aimed at than in 
outline work. The stitches are to express thé form of 
the leaf, and they should take the direction that the 
lines would take if we were shading the flower or leaf 
with a pen or pencil. For instance, in working a 
pansy, the stitches in each leaf must take the direction 
of the lines in Fig. 5. In a simple leaf the stitches 
should form the same angle with the middle rib that 
the lateral veins do in the real leaf. 


Z 


Z 


FIG. 1.—CREWEL-STITCH, 


Leaves having 
parallel veins, such as the 
jonquil, should be worked 
in parallel stitches. In 
working the petals of flow- 
ers this rule cannot always 
carried out, but it is 
often possible, and will be 
found to give great life and 
vigor to the work. The 
meeting of the stitches at the point of a snowdrop 
petal will express an important part of its construc- 
a perfectly simple and legitimate manner. 
It will be found that in the proper placing of stitches 
in the filling-in of flowers, and in the exercise of the 
judgment in all these particulars, the difference be- 
tween skilled and ‘prentice work, between the intelli- 
gent use of the needle andymere mechanical copying, 
will be evident. 


be 





FIG. 2.—-OUTLINE IN CREWEL-STITCH. 


tion in 


In working narrow leaves, where one stitch may reach 
from the middle to the edge of the leaf, it is best to 
pass the thread from the edge underneath to the mid- 
dle, thus beginning each stitch in the middle and 
making the under side almost like the upper. The 
thread must not be pulled so tight as to pucker the 
work. A broad leaf or petal requires more than one 
stitch between the middle and the edge, and for these 
the needle may be brought up again. whenever the next 
stitch seems wanted ; but two stitches together should 
not begin nor end on the same line, except on the out- 
side edge to preserve the outline, or in showing the mid- 
dle rib. 

Unless the embroidery be very large and bold, the 
line formed by the meeting of the stitches evenly down 
the middle of a leaf will sufficiently mark the mid-rib. 
If in the real leaf it be very deep and well-defined, a 
minute space left between the two lines, very narrow 
near the stalk and tapering till the threads meet again 
near the point, will in most cases be sufficient. Asa 
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general rule, lateral veins need not be indicated at all ; 
if they be very marked in the natural leaf, and either 
raised, or of a decidedly different color from the leaf it- 
self, they may be laid on by applying a cord or piece of 
thick silk-twist and fastening it down with small stitch- 
es of fine silk of the same color. This way of mark- 
ing the veins is only appropriate to large and rather 
coarse pieces of work ; in fine work it is apt to attract 
the eye too much and to make the veins unduly promi- 
nent ; in most cases the meeting of the stitches down 
If it be necessary to 
make the veins of another shade of color, and also to 
indicate the lateral veins, it is best to work the leaf 
first without regarding them, and to put them in after- 
ward. over the work, in the usual embroidery stitch of 
the desired shade. 

As to the proper length of the embroidery stitch, it is 
obvious that no rule can be given ; it depends both on 


the middle of the leaf is enough. 


the general style of the work, and on the shape and size 
of the flower or leaf. In the embroidered marks in the 
corners of old-fashioned blankets—always worthy of 
notice for their pattern 
—stitches of two or 


\ three inches long were 
~~ used with good effect for 

Sy the purpose, while in 

\ some fine embroidery, 

\\ stitches two or three 

Ww eighths of an inch long 

oS are the longest that can 


be found. For ordinary 
crewel embroidery the 
stitches may be from 
three eighths to half an inch long, varied to suit their 
position, some being necessarily short; in silk work 
they will be rather shorter. It should be remembered 
that a long stitch gives ease and smoothness to the work, 
while a short one, though it may look painstaking, has 
an air of timidity that belongs rather to the work of the 
beginner than of the practised needlewoman. 

Satin-stitch, worked over and under so that both 
sides are alike, hardly needs further mention ; it is only 
a way of using the long-stitch for white work or for 
filled-in work, where the direction of the stitches has 
not to be considered. 

Chain-stitch, which with the last-named was illus- 
trated in the June number of THE 
ART AMATEUR, is sometimes 
used for filled-in embroidery ; the 
lines of the chain are laid very 
close together, and follow the 
form of the leaf till it is filled in, 
the outside and 
working to the centre. Some 
Algerian and Eastern work is 
done entirely in this stitch ; it is 
found frequently in ancient crewel-work ; still it is not 
to be recommended ; it has a slightly mechanical effect, 
and can be perfectly imitated with the sewing-machine ; 
it is also less elastic and less easily adapted to varying 
forms than the long-stitch, which is the true embroidery- 
stitch. The chain-stitch is sometimes useful for outline 
work where a stronger line is required than that made 
by the long-stitch ; it may be used very effectively in the 
horizontal lines -as a base for single flowers to spring 
from, or for enclosing a narrow 
border. 

The French knot is a useful 
device for the centres of such 
flowers as the daisy or sunflower, 
or for the ends of the stamens of 
some other flowers. 
(see Fig. 6) by bringing the 
thread through to the front of the 
work, and holding the thread in 
the left hand four or five inches 
from the work, the needle being in the right hand ; 
the thread in the left hand is twisted two or three 
times round the needle as close to the work as pos- 
sible, then the point is turned down into the mate- 


FIG, 3.—-OUTLINE OF LEAF IN CREWEL- 
STITCH. 


beginning at 





4.--SATIN-STITCH. 


FIG. 


It is made 





FIG. 5.—EXAMPLE OF 
SHADING. 
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rial, nearly, but not exactly, where the thread 


up ; the needle is pulled through to the other side, and 


came 


the thread drawn carefully 
till the knot Care 
must be taken to draw the 


is firm. 






thread round the needle close Ses es 
up to the work before the Fis. Go-PRNCH anor. 


needle is pulled quite 
through, lest the knot should hang loose and the effect 
be spailed. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR SUMMER WORK. 





A PRETTY Carriage-apron 
green momie-cloth, with a narrow border of shaded 


may be made of sage- 


and light green leaves worked in crewels (wool) about 
three inches from the edge. The apron is lined with a 
deep maroon merino, and when thrown back looks ex- 
ceedingly pretty. It has loops of dark green cord at 
each top corner of the apron to hook on to the ** but- 
tons’’ on the carriage. Serge for the material is often 
used for the purpose, and looks well. A border turned 
over of dark green or black leather is sometimes used, 
edged with narrow worsted braid. The apron is gen- 
erally made of colors to correspond with the lining of 
the carriage ; thus, one lined with blue would have a 
blue apron, or one to go with it, say dark brown or 
dark gray. 
color, with a lining of the same shade as that of the 


Occasionally the apron is of the latter 
carriage. Monograms are frequently worked in silks 
or wools at each lower corner of the apron, or else with 
silk braid of a darker color than that of the apron. A 
chocolate-brown apron had the monogram worked in 
orange-colored braid, and another, in navy-blue, was 
embroidered in white. 

A couch rug may be made with stripes of colored 
ribbon velvet, about four inches wide, and alternate 
stripes of momie cloth. 
should have an easy running pattern traced on, which 
is worked in either chain or common cross-stitch, in 
colored Berlin wool, down the centre. The work is 
quick and pleasant, and very effective. The stripes 
should be joined by a chain-stitch row, in gold-colored 
filling silk. 
ticularly pretty, with the pattern on the cloth worked in 
pink or pale blue. 
is best for an edging ; and if the worker likes she could 
use up the remains of the wool by running it in and out 
of the pattern of the coarse lace, like Russian lace. It 
has also a good effect to work the whole in gold-colored 
filling silk. 


The stripes of momie cloth 


Ruby, or a rich blue, velvet ribbon is par- 


Coarse lace, the color of the cloth, 


OUR SUPPLEMENT. 

PLATE I. is a design for a Plaque. With the addition 
of the wreath, it will be very suitable for a sofa cush- 
ion or foot-stool, the design to be worked in crewels. 

Plate II. gives a design intended for a foot-stool cover 
ora pillow-sham. But it can be used for a variety of pur- 
poses. 
The corner pieces will be found useful in many ways. 


The space in the centre is left for a monogram. 
Plate III. needs no explanation. It consists of a 
number of easy designs for borders, which may be 
worked in braid. 
drawn on ruled paper for the convenience of school- 
children and others. 

The Princess Lace, of which two beautiful patterns 
are given in Plate IV. of our supplement, is composed 
of tape, braid, and linen thread. The work is basted 
on enameled leather, and the parts are caught together 


crewel-work or The patterns are 


Buttonhole stitch is used for the 
work. The pattern may be either stamped on the 
leather or on the linen. 

The design at the foot of the same page shows an 
appropriate style of repeat ornament for broad bor- 


ders or bands. 


with lace stitch. 


SEVERAL articles related to the subject of this depart- 
ment will be found under the head of ‘‘ Decoration and 
Furniture.”’ 
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AMATEUR TAXIDERMY. 

Il. 

” we have shown the processes req- 
uisite for removing the skins of birds 
and quadrupeds, and have left our 
specimen neatly filled with a tempo- 
rary body, the skin having been 
thoroughly poisoned and preserved, 
and made pretty surely proof against 
the attack of insects, and not subject 
to decomposition ; this indefinitely, 





if proper manipulation is observed. 

In this condition it is useful for study, and is in the 
required state for the cabinet. 

Should the specimen, however, at any time, 
be selected to ** 
may be followed : 


set up,”’ the following course 


In a sheet of cotton batting closely envelop 
the bird or quadruped, allowing several folds 
to cover it. A coarse cloth, well saturated 
with clean water, is wrapped loosely around 
the cotton, and the whole set aside for a few 
hours. At the expiration of twenty-four hours 
the smaller skins are softened sufficiently, and 
will be found to be much in the same condition 
The 


moisture has penetrated to all parts, and the roots of 


as that of a freshly-skinned animal. 


feathers or hair are so pliable that the exterior portions 
may be easily smoothed and returned to their proper 
places. 

We now arrive at an important division of our sub- 
ject—that which calls for the ** counterfeit presentment’’ 
of life, which shall be more or less successful as we 
possess skill in manipulation, and an eye to reiissem- 
ble the parts after nature's pattern. 

Naturally we would select a fresh object, one that 
we may skin and mount at one sitting, before the parts 
become dried. ‘The. processes are much the same in 


each case. Our specimen in hand, and thoroughly 


With 


softened, we remove the temporary stuffing. 











soft hay or moss form a body—cotton is not used for 
this, as the necessary wires cannot be thrust into such 
a body easily—wrap tightly with *‘ shoe thread,’’ or 
the thread very freely, and carefully 
body, as we proceed, to resemble the 


similar, using 
moulding the 
natural bedy. 
the body should always be before you until this pro- 
The body when complete should be a 
trifle smaller than the natural 
In Fig. 8 the parts a a a should be sewn through 


In case of having a fresh specimen, 


cess is finished. 
one to allow for shrink- 
age. 
to form on each side a depression suitable for the fit- 
ting in of the wing bones when the body is in place. 
An iron wire sharpened at each end is thrust along 
the back, and clinched at the large end of the body, 
the opposite or anterior end to project a little, upon 





which we now wind cotton or soft tow, to form the 


neck, all being tightly secured with thread, and 
moulded neatly to match the natural neck in size. Fig. 8 
shows the completed body. 

The skin is now laid out, and the sharpened neck 
wire thrust through the skull, and out from the fore- 
head a little to give room to adjust the neck at proper 
length. The wing bones are tied together, a small 
space being left between the ends, about a half-inch for 
small birds. The skin is now brought carefully over 
the artifical body, and the feathers neatly adjusted. If 
there are any soiled feathers, as is frequently the case, 
they should be cleaned before the process goes further ; 
this is done by washing in soapy water and freely ab- 


sorbing with plaster of Paris powder, the latter to be 
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repeatedly alternated with washings, and at last used 


until the feathers are entirely dry. 

Wires are now prepared for supporting the body. 
Two iron wires, the same in size as used for the body, 
are sharpened and thrust through the feet and legs, 
and into the body, following along the leg bones upon 
tow to fill out the 
The sharpened end of one of the wires is seen 


which should be wound cotton or 
thighs. 
in Fig. 9 near the breast, where it is turned in to 
stiffen the hold upon the body. A_ better way is to 
clinch the two wires at the same point, and turn them 
both into the breast. The skin is now adjusted around 
the body, and the parts brought together in front. 
With a needle and thread the edges of the incision are 
carefully secured ; the skin being tender, some care is 
requisite in this operation. If the body is correctly 
proportioned to the skin it will be readily accomplished. 
We have now a structure sufficiently complete to sup- 
port itself stiffly when the leg wires are made fast 

A stand is prepared, perch or flat disk, according to 
the nature of the bird (some perch habitually, while 
others always alight and progress upon the flat ground), 
The leg wires are now passed through the stand and 
the bird brought up into shape as in Fig. 9. It will 
be readily suggested to the operator that the wires of 
the neck and legs are susceptible of considerable flex 
ion, and in the judicious manipulation of this frame 
work lies the secret of good taxidermy. The neck is to 
be bent in any position the operator may choose that 
corresponds to nature. The feathers require adjusting, 
the wings to be placed, and the whole body carefully 
smoothed. In these operations the surgeon's forceps 
will be found useful. The wings require pinning; for 
this purpose iron wires sharpened are useful, the ends 
left protruding sufficiently to catch the loops of thread 
which will be wound over the feathers as a last opera- 
A bit of wire looped over the tail 
After the 
bird is fairly mounted in this manner, it is usually nec 


tion, as in Fig. ro. 
compresses and spreads the feathers neatly. 


essary to examine the throat and eye sockets and sup- 
ply the needful stuffing of cotton to fill out properly 
those parts. The bill should be wound by a thread to 
close it, and this, with all other temporary appliances, 
should be allowed to remain for several days, when the 
parts will be thoroughly dry. 
by excellent 


The eyes are replaced 


glass substitutes, which are obtained 
readily in the cities. Most small glass eyes are pro- 
vided with wires, which the 


stuffing. Hence it will be well to have the stuffing of 


may be plunged into 
the eyes of the same maiteriai as that of the body, as 
the wire does not easily penetrate cotton. The eye- 
lids are carefully drawn around the glass eyes suffi- 
cienily io hold them in place. 
tate all known forms, and the various colors of irides 


Eyes are made to imi- 


are well executed. Among the larger kinds, those re- 
quired for quadrupeds, great excellence is attained ; 
the peculiar forms and positions of the pupil are ob- 
served, 

Our specimen is now in the condition of that in Fig. 
10o—well wound with thread, the feathers in place, the 
tail spread, and the correct position assumed. It is 
customary to leave the wire projecting out from the 
skull until the skin is well dried and shrinkage has 
ceased ; it may then be cut even with the skull and the 
part carefully concealed by feathers. 

We assume that a specimen prepared in the thorough 
manner herein described will remain indefinitely un- 
harmed by moths or other noxious insects. The arsenic 
into every the 


powder carefully intreduced part of 


fleshy portion is sufficient. It only remains 
to say that it is always difficult to poison the 
internal portions of the legs and bill, therefore 
we apply a solution of corrosive sublimate to 
those parts, and eventually varnish them ; this 
done, it is pretty safe to say that the specimen 
will remain intact. In the American Museum 
at Central 


writing of Prince Maximilian of Germany, and 


Park are specimens that bear the 


the date 1824, collected in this country by that 
eminent naturalist, and prepared in Germany. 


These specimens remain quite perfect, and 


show no marks of noxious insects. There are many 


specimens, however, that are subject to attack, and 


those are surely partially preserved, and not properly 
poisoned. 


We can add one very important item of interest to 


the ** Amateur Taxidermist,’’ or rather the collector, 


for we anticipate perfect work from our amateur taxi- 


dermists. In the very common event of our friends 


having specimens of skins that have not been properly 
poisoned, as many that come from abroad are not, it 
is desirable, should the skins show evidence of the pres- 
ence of moths, or anthrin:e, or their eggs, to rid them 
at once of the pests. Late experience with naphtha 


has proved it most complete in its effects. In Decem- 





ber of 1878 we received at the American Museum some 
Central 
ever, thickly infested with anthrine, a museum pest 


fine skins from America. They were, how- 
The live 
These birds we sub- 


more troublesome than dermestes, or moths, 
larvae were among the feathers. 
mitted to the naphtha baths of Messrs. Heiser, on West 
Ninety-first Street, New York, as a test; they were 
simply dipped into pure naphtha, and, after a thoreugh 
soaking, dried very quickly by steam. The evaporation 
is so rapid, and the naphtha so clean, no injury what- 
ever is done the plumage ; neither to the color nor tex- 
ture. 
appearance of the plumage. 


It is impossible to detect any disturbance in the 


These specimens were then sealed very securely, and 
allowed to remain until the present month, July, when 





64 


they were examined, after six months’ time, which 
covered a portion of the warmest weather and a period 
sufficiently long to allow propagation from eggs, had 
the latter remained intact. On examining the speci- 
mens no sign whatever of noxious insects remained. 
This we regard as a most important result, as all other 
methods have proved objectionable, and most of them 
positively hurtful to the specimens, 
J. B. HOLDER. 


WILD FLOWERS, FERNS AND GRASSES. 


Il.—HOW TO UTILIZE THEM. 





COLLECTING of whatever kind should have some 
aim higher than the mere desire of accumulating, 
higher than vulgar hankering after the possession of 
something which somebody else has not. It should 
be practised systematically to develop habits of ob- 
servation and method, to illustrate some idea in his- 
tory, literature or art, or to forward some course of 
study. It should not be a mere matter of gratifica- 
tion, but a means of culture of the tastes and of the in- 
tellect. All collecting, save the gathering together of 
living objects, as in our gardens, our aquaria or our 
aviaries, from the very fact that it wants the element of 
life, requires a strong motive to induce us to undertake 
it and to keep it up when undertaken, and such a mo- 
tive should be a worthy one. Certainly a collection of 
dried plants in itself would not be likely to excite senti- 
ments of envy and jealousy in the minds of rival col- 
lectors, so that this inducement would happily be ab- 
sent, and, in fact, I am free to confess that I can hold 
out but tew reasons why my reader should have ex- 
pended the time and trouble that I suppose him to have 
devoted to the collecting and drying of wild flowers, 
unless he has done so with a view to study. One or 
two reasons, however, ! can give, for, unpromising as 
the materials appear to be, a selection may be made 
from them which will add appreciably and economi- 
cally to the decorations of our houses, and will be quite 
as worthy of a place on our tables or mantelpieces as 
the caricatures of nature and abortions of art which too 
often disfigure, if cheap, the cottages of the poor, or, if 
costly, the mansions of the rich. 

We cannot afford, let us say, expensive pictures. Let 
us select some of the most graceful and delicate flow- 
ers, which have kept their colors best in drying ; some 
which we collected in the first balmy days of spring, 
when the very contrast with the bleak cold hours but 
just passed gave us a sensation of blithesome hope and 
of longing for the fulness of summer pleasures ; let us 
arrange these together so as to make a little flower 
group. Place them between two plates of thin, clear 
glass, the lower plate, however, having its inner face, 
on which the flowers rest, ground so as to tone down 
the light, and at the same time afford a rough surface 
to prevent the flowers from slipping out of their places. 
For the latter reason, also, the plates must next be 
bound together around their edges tightly and firmly. 
This may be accomplished in various ways. A flexible 
metal border may be bent around and made to clip 
them ; or a band of silk ribbon may be glued firmly 
around (with a loop on the upper edge whereby to 
hang the plates), and this must again be strengthened 
by a fancy binding of leather. Probably many other 
ways will suggest themselves to the ingenious, the only 
need being, as I have said, to have the flowers so firmly 
pressed that they will not be displaced. When finished 
you have a transparency symbolical of spring, true to na- 
ture as far as it goes, evidence in its arrangement of our 
own artistic feeling, a subject suggestive of memories 
and conversation, and, although the colors of the flowers 
are not what they were, a picture which, if designed with 
taste, is superior for aesthetic purposes to a wretched 
print or tawdry chromo. Later on we prepare a group 
of summer flowers, and in the fall yet another, in which 
the autumn leaves, rich in their dying tints, take their 
part. When these three shall hang in our windows, 
our friends will not only admire them, but we ourselves, 
through them, shall carry into cold, dead winter pleas- 
ant memories of the brighter days of the year, flashes 
of vacation’s sunlight amidst the gloom of work. 

We all remember Whittier’s ‘‘ The Pressed Gen- 
tian.”’ 

‘* The time of gifts has come again, 
And, on my northern window-pane, 
Outlined against the day's brief light, 
A Christmas token hangs in sight. 
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The wayside travelers, as they pass, 
Mark the gray disk of clouded glass ; 
And the dull blankness seems, perchance, 
Folly to their wise ignorance. 


‘* They cannot from their outlook see 
The perfect grace it hath for me; 
For there the flower, whose fringes through 
The frosty breath of autumn blew, 
Turns from without its face of bloom 
To the warm tropic of my room 
As fair as when beside its brook 
The hue of bending skies it took.” 


And then what if these pictures do fade on exposure ! 
We will next year take the glasses apart and arrange 
fresh groups, we shall have improved in the art of pre- 
serving flowers, more artistic ideas shall have dawned 
upon us, and our second set wili excel our first. 

Again, place groups of your dried grasses and ferns 
in vases on the mantelpiece or on brackets. You may 
not be able to afford Dresden china, or be willing to 
ruin your family for the sake of outbidding Mrs. Lately- 
Come-out-of-Chaos of Murray Hill in the matter of 
fashionable bric-a-brac, but your really refined friends 
will think none the less of the ornamentation because 
it cost you so little, and you will be spared the mortifi- 
cation of seeing them put up their handkerchiefs to 
their faces to hide their laughter at your extravagance, 
or to antagonize by eau-de-cologne the overpowering 
and nauseating odor of unmitigated money. 

If there is a man of whom I have learned to hate the 
sight, it is that most misguided of mankind the book- 
agent with the frauds, the trickery, and the deceptions 
of which he is made the mouthpiece : “ Illustrated in 
the highest style of art ;’’ ‘‘ the illustrations beautifully 
true to nature ;’’ “‘ an effective ornament on the parlor 
table.’’ To get rid of the assault you surrender against 
your better judgment. And then follow months and 
perhaps years of anxiety, worry, and disgust, only to be 
ended when, after spending say twenty-four dollars out 
of your hard-earned income, and after having been told 
at the least twice twenty-four times that ‘* that money”’ 
would look much better on your wife or favorite daugh- 
ter, you come sadly to the conclusion that you are the 
possessor of a work on a subject in which you take no 
earthly interest, and which as a work of art is certainly 
not worth binding. And to add to all, now comes the 
taunting query, repeated at odd intervals, ‘* Job, why 
don’t you spend dollars in having that book 
bound?’ Take my advice if you want an ornament of 
this kind for the parlor table, be your own compiler ; 
display your own taste and culture in the formation of 
a book of ferns or dried flowers. Your book should 
contain sheets of stout white paper on which to mount 
the plants, interleaved by leaves of writing paper on 
which to record any observations that may be required 
by the design you have in view. (Or, if you prefer, you 
may mount the specimens on cards to be kept in a port- 
folio). 
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Your taste may be shown not only in the selec- 
tion of specimens but in your arrangement of these on 
the page. Some persons fasten the specimens to the 
paper with glue, a thin film of which is laid on one 
side of the plant to be attached. Others use slips of 
gummed paper, and if the paper used is well gummed, 
these slips may be cut so narrow that, placed with 
judgment, they need not interfere much with the good 
effect of the plant-picture.* In making your plant- 
book, you must have some defined end in view—either 
to help yourself to a more exact knowledge of plant 
structures and of the classification of plants or per- 
haps to illustrate the poetry of flowers or of ferns. In 
either case you may make for yourself an original 
work, an instructive and suggestive ornament for the 
parlor, which cannot fai] to render your family more 
cultured in mind and more refined in taste ; for (par- 
don the worn platitude) flowers in any form indicate 
and induce those feelings which are ever at war with 
harshness, coarseness and vulgarity. 

We have all this while almost forgotten the plants 
which we left a day or two since in our tin box. Let 
us turn them out and place them in water. You see 
they have kept fresher than if they had been in the air, 
and several which we picked only in bud have blos- 
somed healthily in the close confinement. You may set 
to work with pencil and brush to preserve the forms 
and true hues of the various species, whilst I will pick 
some flowers to pieces and analyze them so as to make 
myself sure of their exact names. As I do this it will 
be well for you from time to time to give me your at- 





* We cordially recommend for the preservation of botanical specimens 
“The American Plant-Book,” an excellent herbarium, advertised on 
another page, by Daniel Slote & Co., of New York. 





tention in order that you may not miss some feature, 
apparently trivial, but which, nevertheless, is all-im- 
portant in establishing the identity of the species. In 
regard to this I would venture to suggest that art should 
educate not merely the esthetic taste, but also the 
moral, and that therefore it should pay strict regard to 
truth in every detail. Group these details to tell what 
story you please, but let the details be similitudes. A 
plant inaccurately drawn by an acknowledged artist is 
an encouragement to the young to carelessness, to a 
disregard of exactitude. If a great man is careless they 
may be, and the example injures them not merely in 
their art, but in their life-education. Why are artists 
allowed in our weekly journals (and these of good 
standing) to flaunt their carelessness before our chil- 
dren in a way that says as plain as if put into writing, 
‘“You need not take the trouble to be exact and ac- 
curate ; the public doesn’t know better ; it doesn’t know 
that a boat cannot sail right in the wind’s eye even 
with its sails in an impossible position, and we get our 
money all the same ;”’ or, “‘ Never mind if there never 
has been or could be such an insect or such a flower ; 
we are paid for it if it is a libel on nature, and that’s 
the great thing’? Forgive me, reader, for moralizing, 
but I think we have lying enough in all else, and would 
ask you therefore to be truthful to nature in your draw- 
ings if you draw for pleasure, and to be still more care- 
ful if you draw for money. If you know any thing about 
sailing, look back at some recent pictures in one of our 
best weeklies of regattas (I think on the Harlem 
River), and what is true in that case of sail boats is 
true elsewhere of insects and flowers and trees and 
birds and beasts. Don’t attempt to draw or paint a 
wild flower without first taking the trouble to pick it to 
pieces and to understand its parts and their uses. Then 
you will be able to use either the whole or the parts 
with good effect in designs or otherwise, and you will 
be giving your mite to the cause of truth and honest 
work as against the false and the slipshod. 


FLOWERS OF JULY AND AUGUST. 


JULY is hardly so prolific in new forms of flowers as 
was June. Many of the flowers of the latter month 
still continue, but most of these, excepting those that 
flower through the summer, soon give place to repre- 
sentatives of other families. The Pea or Pulse family 
gathers strength this month, whilst as August wanes 
the composite family, with its Asters and Golden-rods, 
assumes in the variety of its forms and abundance of 
its individuals an overwhelming preponderance in the 
floral scene. We have endeavored to think over the 
forms of these months that especially commend them- 
selves to the art student, but find fairly 
baffled by their multitude. The infinite variety that 
would suggest itself to the artist who would make a 
deliberate analysis of this abundance, no one but a 
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botanist can realize. And what rich and varied designs 
might arise from, and what undreamt of and beautiful 
combiuations would be suggested by, such an analysis ! 
Wander along the sea-shore, and setting mosquitoes at 
defiance, invade the salt marshes. The Beach-pea and 
the Wild bean,and many quaint prickly or fleshy leaved 
plants, such as the Saltwort and Samphire, offer them- 
selves to your notice ; make a note of them; they may 
be worked in somewhere when you want the strange 
or the grotesque. There on the salt meadows and 
their borders are the beautiful Sabbatia and the sea- 
side Gerardias, the Marsh-Mallow, and the Rose-Mal- 
low. Follow up to the fresh-water swamps and ponds, 
and what with the Swamp Milkweed, the Button-bush, 
the Balsams, the Willow-herb, the Marsh St. John’s- 
wort, the Cardinal-flower, gorgeous in its red, and its 
near rival the great Blue Lobelia, the Wild Yellow Lily, 
the insect-catching Sundews, and the Blue Veronicas, 
the lovely Purple Fringed and other nearly allied Or- 
chids, with the delicate Lady’s Tresses, the Monkey- 
flowers and the Turtle-heads, and rank Umbellifere, 
coarse and poisonous, with water lilies white and yel- 
low, and Arrow-heads, and Pickerel weeds, and Sweet 
Flags, and Cat-tails (with which to arm yourselves), 
you will soon cry, ‘** Hold! enough !”’ 
rest here. 


But we cannot 
Press on to the drier woods and the fields 


on their borders, to the hillsides and shady ravines ; 
the flaming Azaleas hardly ever give way to the glori- 
ous Rhododendron or Great Laurel, and tall yellow 
False Foxgloves look down upon the Spotted Pipsis- 
sewa, and the Aromatic Wintergreen and the Enchan- 


























ter’s Nightshade, which in their turn wonder at those 
strange pallid parasites, the corpse plant or Indian- 
pipe, and the Pine-sap, and the Beech-drops, and the 
Pine-drops, and the Coral Root. Do the aristocratic 
little Wintergreen and the lordly Rhododendron look 
upon their relatives the Indian-pipe or the Pine-drops 
as man enlightened by Darwin does upon the gorilla 
and the marmoset ? Possibly, and with as good reason. 
Out of the forest everywhere we are met by aspiring 
Evening Primroses, with here and there the gorgeous 
Oswego Tea, or climbing masses of the Groundmet, 
or bowers of Clematis, old to ‘* Our 
Lady,’’ while alike in rocky woodlands and _ spreading 
widely over western plains are countless varieties of 
the Pulse family, Yellow Cassias, sensitive to the 
slightest touch, the noisy Rattle-box, and Vetches, 
and Trefoils, and Tick-trefoils, and Indigos, and Psora- 
leas, with countless throngs, flowering or about to 
flower, of Asters, Golden-rods, Thorough-worts, Sun- 
flowers, Cone-flowers, Groundsels, Drop-flowers and 
Thistles. Well, I am out of breath, so I will stop this 
enumeration ; no, one word more. Should you go to 
the summits of the highest of the Adirondacks or of 
the White Mountains, remember that there you may 
obtain examples of a flora such as we now find in 
Labrador and Greenland, including the Lapland Rose- 
bay, the Alpine Azalea, the Dwarf Bilberry, and many 
other descendants of forms that once held sway where 
I now ‘write these lines, but which have been driven 
to their present retreats by the advance of stronger 
forms backed up by a gradually ameliorated climate. 
Should you propose to illustrate the realms of King 
Frost you must study these examples of his very limited 
flower garden. 

But why all this tedious enumeration of names ? 
I really do not know, except it be to give you the 
idea that if you will use your eyes this summer in the 
country, we may see some new designs next winter in 
the city. 
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THE CERAMIC ART. By Jennie J. Young. New 
York: Harper & Bros.—This work fully carries out its descrip- 
tion in the sub-title as ‘‘a compendium of the history and manu- 
facture of pottery and porcelain,”’ for it covers lucidly and 
tersely the most important part of the ceramic art. The author 
has ably performed her task, and gives us a bright, precise and 


enjoyab e book. One of the most praiseworthy features of the 
work is the richness of the illustrations, which, supplemented by 
the clear descriptions of the text, cannot but give to the student 
that insight into the productions of the different factories, without 
which, especially in this country, where no classified public col- 
lection of pottery and porcelain exists, no one can pretend to the 
name of connoisseur. The plan on which the book is constructed 
is practical and logical. The author first teaches the hardest part 
of the lesson, in the following order: (1) Technology. (2) 
Classification. (3) Composition of wares and glazes. (4) Manu- 
facture and decoration, If the reader makes himself thoroughly 
conversant with these subjects, he will be able to comprehend 
exactly the history that follows, for the rest of the book reads as 
smoothly as a well-written story without being inierrupted by 
technical details of manufacture, which, when dispersed through 
a book, become tedious to the connoisseur and incomprehen- 
The division of the history of the different 
wares is geographical, and embraces Egypt, Assyria and 
Babylonia, Judazea, India and Central Asia, China, 
Japan and Persia, under the comprehensive title of 
Orient." Then come Greece, the Iberian Peninsula, 
France, Germany and Central Europe, Russia, Denmark, 
Scandinavia, Great Britain and Ireland, last America. 
This method of classification, good in a general way, has the 
defect of interfering a little with the sequence of the history of 
manufacture ; for example, it brings in the Hispano-Moorish 
wares between the Grecian potteries and the Etruscan, and 
after we have done with ancient potteries, it begins again to tell 
about the old South American terra-cottas. This, perhaps, is 
no worse than, nor as bad as, other classifications in similar 
publications we have in mind, and very likely it only strikes us 
unfavorably because it is not quite orthodox. An assertion at the 
beginning of the chapter on Japan, that ‘‘ Japanese art is of 
Chinese origin, but was modified as it developed,” is open to 
dispute. The reverse is equally true, for it may be said that 
‘* Japanese art was of Japanese origin, but was modified by 
the Chinese influence as it developed.” The classification and 
description of Japanese wares are perfect, comprehensive and 
much more valuable than what is generally found in books 
making a specialty of such information. Some of those wares, 
the names of which are all but unknown, are carefully and 
accurately described. And this is equally true of the chapters 
on Chinese wares. In the history of the art in Europe we find 
the same clearness and precision, leaving no doubt in the mind 
of the reader as to the main points of difference between the 
wares of one make and of another, and one follows with interest 
the story of the progress of manufacture up to the present day. 
In general, works of this kind, after treating of the wares made 
for our grandfathers, drop the subject ; but Miss Young takes it 
into the midst of the manufacturers of our own generation, de- 
scribing and illustrating their different productions. And this 
is an important point, for in the world at large what the public 
is most interested in is what is to be or can be purchased to fur- 
nish its houses and its dinner tables. The number of collectors 
of old china is insignificantly small compared with those of new 
china. Yet this large class of readers, in whom a taste for the 
antique, or at least a desire to learn about it, soon develops, 
has, as a rule, been overlooked by writers on ceramics. ‘The 
division of the volume before us which treats of American 
pottery is exceedingly interesting ; first, in the clever study and 
appreciation of the antique, and secondly, in its entertaining 
discussion as to the future of ceramic art in this country. 
Another feature of the book to be commended is that the author's 
personality is never intruded upon the reader, As in the 
works of a good historian, we are given the facts, and allowed to 
draw our own conclusions. Sometimes, however, Miss Young 
chats with us a little on trade or on art, and her remarks are 
replete with common sense. On page 444, in particular, we 
find one of these clever bits of writing. The illustrations are 
well executed, in most cases being drawings from objects in 
American collections, and in every instance the collector is 
given credit as the possessor of the piece he has lent. Taken 
altogether, the book is a valuable addition to the works on 
industrial art. It contains more precise information, and, we 
believe, can lead the student in ceramics to a more complete 
and satisfactory knowledge of the art than any other work 
published. 


sible to the novice. 
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Two or Us. By Calista Halsey. New York: 
Geo. W. Carleton.—This is the title of a new novel in the 
Decorative Art field, written by a lady who has been known be- 
fore as a brilliant writer in journalism and the author of some 
fine and delicate art criticisms. ‘‘ Two of Us’ is Miss Halsey's 
first book. It is a keen, bright American story, piquant in 
narrative, agreeable in description, and with a strong poetic 
undercurrent. The individualities of the several characters are 
so well defined that they stand out clearly cut as acameo. The 
story is a typical one of just this present period of American 
life in its new awakening and assertions of womanhood. 
girls, Beth and Theodora, start out in the world to take care of 
themselves, not at all as martyrs, but they ‘‘rather liked the 
idea of taking care of themselves." They determined to en- 
gage in ‘‘ light housekeeping,"’ as the most economical way ot 
living, and, after an almost hopeless search, secured rooms. 
They encounter the landlady whom we have all met, ‘‘ with a 
jute switch and a strong sense of propriety, who won't let rooms 
to no young ladies alone.” At last they get their rooms and 
find a landlady who can understand how two women can wish 
tolive alone without threatening the public morals.’ These pretty 
rooms, where the girls ‘‘hung their pictures and—paid their 
rent,” became the nucleus for a pleasant circle of friends who 
gathered there. Among them we have Shirley Van Zandt, the 
typical ‘‘ cultured "’ girl of the period, on whom Theodora be- 
stowed the sobriquet of ‘‘ Dear Lady Disdain."" The decora- 
tive art phase is treated both in its zsthetic and its practical 
bearing; «+e Mardi Gras pageant at Memphis and the old 
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French life that still clings about New Orieans are vividly pic- 
tured, and the House Beautiful is built, and we are given a 
practical estimate of its cost. With it all there is a love story, 
Theodora's 
love is the haunting refrain, the thrilling minor chord of this 
book. We extract a paragraph, which man, 
noble, true, and steadfast, who loved Theodora, tries to make 


as sad and as hopeless as it is tender and pure. 
tells how the 


her let go the dead past : 
while this trouble 
Make one strong effort and put it forever 
But 
for this one weakness you would be quite the ideal woman. But 
don't cling any longer to a dead hope. 
we bury them out of sight.” 

‘* But don't you know,” she said, ‘‘that after Faith is dead 
and buried Love has an absurd fashion of sitting down by the 


** You cannot do any work well,” he said, * 
drags you down. 
under your feet. Try; I will help you; I believe in you. 


When people are dead 


door of the sepulchure and waiting for a very impossible 
resurrection ? ‘That is love feminine.” 

‘That is the constancy we are called on to admire in the 
books. 


vague 


I don't know but I have been guilty of admiring it, in a 
way, myself. I never thought much about it before. 
But now that I see it carried out it does not seem to me a noble or 
a good thing for a woman to be giving her life and her love 
where it is neither desired nor appreciated. You defraud your- 
self, mentally and morally. It is unworthy of you, and for your 
own sake, if not for mine, I hope to see you outgrow it. I do 
not see how you can keep your self-respect and do this.” 

**Do you think I do not feel all this ?’’ she answered, passion- 
ately. ‘‘Do you think I am so bad that I don't feel the moral 
degradation of it? 1 know better than you do that nothing is so 


demoralizing as to be true to a falsehood. It is the tragedy of 


life, I think, to love blindly and see clearly.” 

The book is an intensely fascinating one, from the first line to 
the last. There is nothing sensational in the story, but it pos- 
sesses the rare charm of interesting by reason of its simple 
earnestness and the sweet womanly style in which it is written. 
It is almost impossible, we think, to read the book without desir- 


ing to form the personal acquaintance of the author. 


THE MANUEL DU COLLECTIONNEUR DE FATENCES 
ANCIENNES, by M. Ris-Paquot, a French authority on rare 
porcelains, is a sumptuously illustrated work, which, although 
but recently published, is already likely to become difficult of 
acquisition, for the number of copies printed is inconsidcrable, 
and it would hardly pay to reissue so costly a work. The 
author undertakes to describe the china of all ages and lands 
wherever it has risen to the distinction of engaging the attention 
He confines himself almost exclusively, how- 
ever, to the porcelains and potteries of France. 


of the collector. 
Of English 
‘* Bradwell, 
Burslem, and Liverpool” are the only places in Great Britain 


fine porcelains he seems to know next to nothing. 


He has nota 
word to say about the regal colors and the gold of Crown- 


he knows of that have any reputation for pottery. 


Derby, the creamy basket-work of Leeds, the fine hard porce- 


ain of Bristol—rare, precious, and too often uncomely—while 
the famous blues of Worcester and the much-prized_ brick-hued 
wares of Chelsea Of the beautiful 


Rouen ware, however, we are furnished with the fullest informa- 


are passed by in silence. 


tion, with three illustrations, which include the characteristics of 
the fabric. There is first a platter, red, blue, and yellow, with 
conventional decoration of foliage; then a sharp-sided, many- 
cornered vessel, with decoration chiefly of red and yellow on the 
rosy white paste; then another platter with the cornucopize, 
which orms so conspicuous an object in the decoration of Rouen 
ware in the later time—in the eighteenth century 


Louis Quinze. 


in the age of 
The author mentions a rather remarkable pot- 
tery, which few of us probably have heard of, at Chigny, a vil- 
lage in the Champagne, within a walk of Rheims, and there is 
an illustration of a large-handled, almost globular vessel, with 
he forms of pears, yellow brown, in pretty high relief; the 
space for ornament being admirably measured out, its occur- 
ence always welcome, whether it be that of the yellow fruit or of 
This piece is in the collection of Mme, 

Among other beautiful illustrations are 
reproduced the shape and hue of a Faenza platter, an Urbino 


the green leafage. 
Pommery, of Rheims. 


iar, a Talavera vaze, and a Persian ewer. 
MAGAZINES. 
THE Domestic MONTHLY, the current number ot 
which is replete with matters of interest to lady readers, is one 
of the best, as it is the cheapest, of the magazines of fashion. 


THE ART JOURNAL FOR JULY contains a fine 
portrait of E. M. Ward, engraved by Holl. 
plates represent Ward's ‘‘ Napoleon in the Prison at Nice," and 
Fisk's ‘‘ Old Noblesse in the Conciergerie."’ 


The other steel 


Maurice Mauris 
begins a series of copiously illustrated articles on the work ot 
‘* The Ironsmith” in ancient times, and ‘t The Royal Academy” 
and ‘‘ The Paris Salon for 1879" are reviewed by C. KE. Pascoe 
and Lucy H. Hooper, 


THE EXQUISITE “ MIDSUMMER HOLIDAY” num- 
bers of Scribner's Monthly and St. Nicholas have been received 
too late for detailed notice in this issue of THE ART AMATEUR. 


THE LAST GAZETTE DES BEAUX-ARTS opens with 
a review by the Marquis de Chenneviéres of the Exhibition of 
Drawings by Old Masters at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts. Most 
of the drawings reproduced are from Mr. Malcolm's collection, 
exhibited at the Grosvenor Gallery. Benjamin Fillon, while 
disclaiming the intention of writing a learned treatise, yet be- 
stows a great deal of learned remark upon that curious mediz- 
val work, the Hypnérotomachie, or Dream of Poliphile. 
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Correspondence. 


AN IMAGINARY COOL ROOM. 
Editor of The Art Amateur: 

Sir: Here is my idea ot a cool room, such as I mean to have 
when I shall have realized from some large estates in Spain: The 
room, first of all, is a parallelogram, and the most noticeable 
feature therein is the small windows which are placed in the 
centre of the upper half of the room, protected on the outside by 
awnings. Thus such light as reaches the apartment is toned 
down, and unless special effort is made, the occupant has no 
knowledge of the sultry atmosphere without. The windows, 
moreover, are protected on the inside by lace curtains of light 
gray tint, upon which airy floral designs are traced. The 
drapery falls nearly to the floor, and is suspended by means ot 
rings to an arrow of pale green coior with gilt barb and feather. 
The green cords and tassels which are fastened below the window 
proper draw the curtains back, and are confined in a gilt quiver. 
Between the lace folds thus drawn back are hung suggestively 
cool pictures of water, scenes of ice and snow, with occasional 
parian statuettes on brackets. 

One third of the wall is painted of the same green tint as the 
arrow shaft and cords, while the remainder is white. In place of 
a border there is a graceful running vine pictured, with depend- 
ing sprays at the corners. A band of cool gray, with a slight 
striping of gold at the edges, marks the point of disjunction be- 
tween the green dado and white wall. Upon this is painted the 
wandering convolvulus, with here and there a flower, and an 
occasional petal glittering with dew. 

The floor is of marquetry work, mostly in light woods, upon 
which are spread rugs, all of modest color and design, but none 
with long nap or fringe. The chandelier is of graceful design, 
glittering with glass lustres and exceedingly light gilt chains. 
The light is furnished by wax tapers. 

In lieu of a fireplace or elaborate mantel there is a conical 
recess in the wall, shaped in white marble, the bottom of which 
is a basin with a slight lip, which extends a little into the 
room. Upon this is built, in an irregular pyramid, a quantity 
of rock-crystal, from an occasional interstice of which nodding 
ferns wave to and fro. When desirable, a fine spray of water is 
thrown upward against the marble-lined recess, from which it 
drips over the translucent erystal into the marble basin below, 
and is finally discharged by a concealed waste-pipe. About the 
room, in antique vases, stand a few plants with shining green 
leaves. 

The turniture, tor the most part, is rattan, and consists of 
easy chairs, several light lounges, a light table for°games, and 
one with writing material. On a sideboard of almost fragile 
character a few articles of bric-A-brac are standing, while in the 
centre of the room a circular etagére, designed as an ‘‘ omnium 
gatherum,” holds books, papers, wine-glasses, cigaretie ma- 
terials, or any of the many articles which fancy may incline us 
to take into the cool room. 

Nor must I fail to mention one window much larger than the 
rest and directly opposite the entrance. This window has 
genuine glass and curtains, but beyond thesash appears a bosky 
glen, down which a limpid mountain stream dashes, both over 
and under ferny rocks and moss-grown logs. Through its cool, 
misty atmosphere one delicate ray of sunlight gleams upon the 
foliage, dripping from the late summer shower. 

One third of the room may be cut off by means of two cur- 
tains, which are of the same prevailing green tint, but upon 
which a pattern of white lace is thrown. The silvered rod upon 
which these curtains run is let half way into the ceiling, and 
when the curtains are not in use they are drawn into a recess in 
the wall. A rod precisely situated as the one on which the cur- 
tains run traverses the other end of the room, and these in turn 
are crossed at right angles by similar rods. With these as a 
relief to the ceiling, and a pale tinted centre design about the 
chandelier, the effect will be charming. Hammocks may be 
suspended from these rods, at certain places where they have 
been specially strengthened to sustain such a weight. 

There are some other details which might be mentioned, but 
enough has been written to give a general idea, which, ot 
course, must needs be modified by means, tastes, and surround- 
ings. The main features of such a room should be its light 
colors, cool-looking furniture and furnishings, and above all, 
absence of overcrowding, and often use of brilliant colors or 
glaring contrasts. WARREN WALTERS. 





AMERICAN FAIENCE MANUFACTURES. 


Editor of The Art Amateur: 

Sir: The charming article of Frédéric Vors on the Haviland 
faience made at Limoges, and the branch factory at Auteuil, 
a suburb of Paris, suggests to me that I might say something 
about the making and decorating of this same kind of ware in 
America. We are indeed doing wonderful things in the way ot 
making faience in America. To show you what we are doing 
at home, I will tell the following true incident : 

On Saturday, Mr. John Bennett, the old superintendent ot 
the Dolton factory at Lambeth, had a very successful bake in 
his new American pottery at the foot of Twenty-fourth Street and 
the East River. Every piece of pottery in his big kiln came 
out perfect in color and with a glaze as beautiful as a soap- 
bubble in the air. One little vase about ten inches high was so 
beautiful that crowds of art lovers have been toseeit. The 
umber, chrome-yellow, blue, Indian red, and every color came 
out intensified. Among the visitors at Collamore’s, Broadway 
and Twenty-first Street, where Mr. Bennett's faience was on ex- 
hibition, was a very distinguished foreigner. He looked at the 


vase a moment, and asked where it was painted and baked. 


‘* Here in the city,” said Mr. Collamore. 

‘* Is it for sale,?’’ continued the stranger. 

‘* Yes—of course.” 

‘* What is the price of it ?”’ 

‘Forty dollars,"’ replied Mr. Collamore, who usually sells 
Limoges, Haviland, and Dolton vases of the same size for $15. 

‘* I'll take it,"’ said the stranger. 

‘“* You will!’ said Mr. Collamore, surprised at the stranger's 
abruptness. 

‘Yes, and I will carry it myseli—you need not do it up.” 

“‘I beg pardon,” said Mr. Collamore, ‘‘ but where are you 
going to take this vase to?” 

“T am going to take it to Limoges, France, sir; I live 
there.” 

‘* And your name ?” 

‘Haviland, sir; my brother and I own the Haviland faience 
establishment at Limoges. I have never seen such a beautiful 
piece of pottery as this vase. Such color, under glaze, has never 
been produced in Europe. I'm going to take this home and see 
if we can't copy it."’ 

Besides Mr. John Bennett, who, with Miss Hannah Barlow, 
really perfected the Dolton ware at Lambeth, we have two other 
Americans who are doing good work. 

I have before me now several pieces of faience made by T. J. 
Wheatley, of Cincinnati, which in color, form, glaze, and 
artistic merit will compare favorably with the best Limoges 
ware. Mr. Wheatley models his own vases, builds them up in 
bas relief, and paints them on the wet clay. Then he bakes 
them with 3300 degrees of heat and glazes them as well as the 
best Haviland ware. Mr. Wheatley is the only American who 
can produce a Limoges vase from the native Ohio clay. 

Miss McLaughlin, of Cincinnati, has made some very credit- 
able work. Her best work has never seen New York; but she 
does not model like Mr. Wheatley from the clay. 

Mr. John Bennett receives all his pottery from England, ,only 
decorating, baking, and glazing here. 

I have no doubt but what you will see in the market here be- 
fore Christmas Limoges vases, both by Miss McLaughlin and 
Mr. Wheatley, that will rival the best work from Auteuil or 
Limoges. 

Mr. T. J. Wheatley is a young artist, devoted to his work. 
He is ambitious for success, and his work has been already com- 
mended by such able judges as Mr. Davis Collamore and Mr. 
Tiffany. You will hear from this young man yet. 

I wclieve in home art. When Mr. Wheatley takes five cents’ 
worth of Ohio clay and out of it makes a beautiful vase, which 
will remain beautiful for a thousand years, he is a public bene- 
factor, and when he“nakes this five cents’ worth of clay worth 
$25—thus keeping the $25 at home in our own country—he is a 
valuable citizen. “ELI PERKINS.” 





WASHING CREWEL WORK. 


Editor of The Art Amateur: 

Srr: I have just purchased a child's dress in crewels, as sug- 
gested in your ‘‘ Suggestions for Summer Work" last month. 
I fear to have it washed, however, as the colors may run. What 
do you advise ? BELLA, North Adams, Mass. 


ANSWER.—You need have no fear if the crewels you have 
bought are of good quality, if soda is not put into the water. If 
you are in doubt about the crewels being of fast colors, the 
article might be cleaned instead ot washed. 





BRONZING PLASTER STATUES. 


Editor of The Art Amateur : 
Sir: Will you tell me how;to bronze a_plaster-of-Paris 
statue ? PYGMALION, New York. 


ANSWER.—Bronze-powder is dusted over the statue while it is 
yet sticky from a coating of turpentine varnish. The best way 
is first to give a few coats of alcoholic shellac varnish, and thei. 
the coating of turpentine varnish, as otherwise the latter is 
too quickly absorbed. Let the object stand until it is half dry 
and sticky, and then dust over it any color of bronze-powder you 
may select. 


PAINTING ON VELVET. 


Editor of The Art Amateur: 

Sir: I think that some further details about painting on 
velvet may be useful to your correspondent ‘‘ Myra." The 
colors employed are the ordinary dry pigments, that can be 
purchased for a few cents at any paint shop. They must be 
ground very fine and mixed with a sufficient quantity of honey 
or sugar and water to give them the consistency of cream. 
When the elements of the decorative design have been selected, 
the outlines of the principal masses are cut out in pieces of 
cardboard, which are used as stencil-plates. To apply the 
color on the velvet without letting it spread, it should always be 
worked in one direction. When it is dry it pastes up the woof 
of the velvet and forms a groundwork on which the finishing 
touches can be painted in ordinary water color. The connect- 
ing lines, the stems of flowers, etc., are painted directly on the 
velvet with a brush. If the color is well prepared it will dry 
without cracking or scaling, and preserve a certain elasticity. 
The following process of making stencil cards for flower paint- 
ing is simple, and will be found useful to beginners: Press the 
flowers in a book in the position in which you want to paint 
them, and then lay them on a stiff card; trace round the edges 
carefully with a fine pencil, and cut through the pencil line with 
a sharp penknife, removing the card inside the line traced. It 
the card is to be used often, a coat of varnish on each side will 
preserve it for a long time. FV. 


Mates and Hints. 


A NEW AND INGENIOUS PROCESS has lately been intro- 
duced in France for electrotyping on non-conducting materials, 
such as china, porcelain, etc. Sulphur is dissolved in oil of 
lavender spike to a syrupy consistence, and with this a solution 
of chloride of gold or of platinum is mixed at a gentle heat, the 
whole then being evaporated until it assumes the thickness ot 
ordirary paint. It is applied with a brush to the portions to be 
covered, baked in the usual way, and then immersed in the 
bath. 





CosTLY FURNITURE.—The hall of the residence-castle at 
Hanover is one of the most gorgeous of its kind. On one side 
three consoles of massive silver occupy the spaces between the 
window, whilst above them rise three mirrors of enormous 
height, framed also in silver, and in which the lights from the 
three chandeliers of silver hanging from the ceiling are reflected. 
Here is held the reception on the first of the year, and the snowy 
silver gleams and glitters in the blaze of a thousand lights. The 
plate-room in Hanover was once the finest in Europe. You 
went from chamber to chamber through absolute masses of 
silver and gold, wrought into a thousand curious shapes and 
forms. There was ancient plate and modern plate; there were 
candelabra reaching to the ceilings, and golden basins spread- 
ing over the floors; knights in armor tilting with burnished 
lances under frosted trees ; and huge cisterns wherein you might 
drown a couple of Clarences. 





THINGS WORTH KNOWING.—That boiling water will remove 
tea stains and many fruit stains; pour the water through the 
stain, and thus prevent it from spreading over the fabric. That 
ripe tomatoes will remove ink and other stains from white cloth ; 
also from the hands. That a teaspoonful of turpentine, boiled 
with white clothes, will aid the whitening process. That boiled 
starch is much improved by the addition of a little spermaceti or 
a little salt, or both, or a little gum arabic dissolved. That 
beeswax and salt will make flat-irons as clean and smooth as 
glass ; tie a lump of wax in a rag, and keep it for that purpose ; 
when the irons are hot, rub them with the wax rag, then scour 
with a paper or rag sprinkled with salt. That kerosene will 
soften boots or shoes which have been hardened by water, and 
render them as pliable as when new. That kerosene will make 
tin tea-kettles as bright as new; saturate a woollen rag and rub 
with it ; it will also remove stains from clean varnished furniture. 





QUEENANNIACS. —A writer in The Mask, a London pub- 
lication, says: ‘‘ The Queen Anne! craze has attained such 
proportions that it is really getting serious. I hear ot a lady 
down in the country, who has a very charming house that 
irreverent wits have dubbed the ‘Queenanniac Asylum.’ 
Everything, furniture, food, and costume and conversation are 
strictly ‘of the period.’ And none but confirmed queenanniacs 
receive a really hearty welcome. Visitors from town are de- 
posited at a lodge on the outside of the ground—there they 
change their ordinary clothes into dresses of the period; they 
are then transported to the mansion in a ‘ whirlicote’: 


* There is Lady Belinda, 
And Mistress Dorinda, 
With Phyllis and Dolly and Nan: 
Sitting in whirlicotes, 
Pets in their girly-coats, 
All of the time of Queen Anne !’ 


They are received with the utmost courtesy by their trustees, 
and at the end of the visit they become convinced that Queen 
Anne is not dead, but that she is a deal more lively than that 
august monarch ever was in those days when she is supposed 
to have flourished.” 





Boys WHO LEARNT NEEDLEWORK.—When the late Ad- 
miral was a young midshipman, he was sent on a voyage 
round the world in one of King George the Third's ships. He 
was three years away, and, as he grew very fast, he found him- 
self sailing in the Pacific Ocean with hardly a stitch of clothes 
to his back. His mother, sister of Admiral Lord , had 
taught her little boy to sew, so he got some canvas out of the 
ship's stores, and cut out and made himseli a new suit ot 
clothes ; his mother was very proud of these, and when her son 
was an admiral, she used to show them to her grandchildren 
and tell them the story. Rather more than thirty years ago a 
lady went to call on another one rainy afternoon ; the house was 
built on an island in a lake in Ireland. In the drawing-room 
were two little boys sitting on footstools, one on each side of the 
fireplace. Probably the visitor looked astonished, for the 
mother of the little boys said in a low tone, ‘‘ Please don’t 
laugh at them ; what should I do with them on this island on a 
rainy day if they were too proud to sew?’’ One of these boys 
was a lieutenant in the Crimean war; he fought none the 
worse because he knew how to use the needle as well as the 
sword, when he with his men was for eighteen hours in the 
Redan on the memorable 18th of June. The chaplain of an 
Irish institution had seen, when he was young, the straits to 
which the French aristocratic refugees were reduced, from hav- 
ing to learn how to do things for themselves; and he got a 
tailor to come into his house and teach his boys how to cut out 
and make and mend their own clothes. One of the boys is now 
an old general, but he sews on his buttons to this very day; and 
when he was on service in one of the small British stations in 
Asia, he not only mended and patched his own clothes, but 
those of his brother officers; all the men of his regiment knitted 
their own socks.—London Court Journal. 
































ART INSTRUCTION BOOKS. 
T . sz . . . 
NY of the following publications will 
be forwarded from the office of THE 
Art AMATEUR, to any address, on receipt 
of the price for the same : 
ART CULTURE. From John Ruskin, hy 


Glossary of Art Terms, etc., by Re 
. Platt, with many illustrations. 


RUSKIN’S LECTURES ON SCULPTURE 


(Aratra Ponteleci), with illustrations. 


Price, 


$3 00 


3 00 
RUSKIN’S LECTURES ON WOOD AND 
METAL ENGRAVING (Ariadne Flor- 
entina), complete, with plates........... 
RUSKIN’S LECTURES ON ART.......... 
RUSKIN’S MODERN PAINTERS, 
STONES OF VENICE, AND SEVEN 
LAMPS OF ARCHITECTURE. New 
subscription edition. With all the plates 
and wood engravings. Per volume...... 5 00 


ies! 4 CHINA PAINTING IN AMER- 


3 00 
1 00 


1 vol. text and album No. 1....... 1 50 

Album Dis Mit sebetaksubecateswves one 

Above Albums in boards, each....... ... 

PUTNAM’S ART HAND-BOOKS. Edited 

by Susan M. Carter, Principal Cooper 
Union School of Design : 


SKETCHING FROM NATURE, by Row- 
BOG, i iikcdsncesigvcsecsess ces 50 


LANDSCAPE PAINTING IN OIL, 
WN, Pe Rcacscccesvcccssenessscee 50 


FLOWER PAINTING, by Duffield, Price. 50 
FIGURE DRAWING, by Weigall, Price.. 50 


ART AND ARTISTS IN CONNEC’ ricur. 
By H. W. French. Full gilt. Price. 


ELEMENTS OF DESIGN. 
‘Teachers and Parents. 
Rimmer, Boston Art School, - 
illustrations. Price, $2.00. By mail.... 

ART: ITS LAWS AND THE REASONS 
FOR THEM. Collected, Considered and 
Arranged for General and Educational 
Purposes, by Samuel P. Long. Cloth. 
DUN iciee ave cesssanccecemesosseneseses 

THE PRINCES OF ART. Translated from 
the French, by Mrs. S. R. Urbino, Cloth. 
DUB cccccccssceccocesoosesess soccncses 2 00 

PRIMER OF DESIGN. 
75 illustrations. 75 cents. 

FAIENCE: GUIDE TO PAINTING ON 
PORCELAIN AND EARTHEN- 
WARE. By Madame Brasier De La 
Vanguyon. Pri0....cccccccccvsesevcces 50 

BIBELOTS AND CURIOS. A Manual for 
Collectors, with a Glossary of ‘Technical 
Terms, By Frédéric Vors. Price....... 

THE STUDIO ARTS. By Elizabeth Win- 
Shrop Jolasen, Peigb...c.60..0.sc000000 

LUBKE’S HISTORY OF ART. Edited by 
Clarence Cook. 2 vols, 8vo. ; 600 illustra- 
GG is.ncs conn ccdewessewsnsccces 14 00 

ENGLISH COAST SCENERY: PICTU- 
RESQUE VIEWS IN THE BRITISH 
CHANNELAND ON THECOAST OF 
FRANCE. By Clarkson Stanfield, R. A. 

TILTON’S NEEDLEWORK _ SERIES. 
Edited by Lucretia P. Hale. 

DESIGNS IN OUTLINE. For Art Nee- 
CE: Wiisainctsctencdetserwcese 
PLAIN NEEDLEWORK. Knitting and 
Mending, with twenty Diagrams. Price 50 
ART NEEDLEWORK for Decorative Em- 
SS. Ge siecens sasepeesctesenes 

DECORATIVE-ART BOOKS: 

GREEK ORNAMENT, with twelve color- 
ed Plates. Edited by Professor R. Ware. 
PED cvnevavcceviskenees «<sundrensanes 1 00 


re S OUTLINE DESIGNS OF 


For the use of 
By Dr. William 
48 full-page 


2 00 


By Charles A. Barry. 
3y mail...... 


9 00 
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5 00 
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HUMAN FIGURE, In a Port- 
GO. WUD hicvdecincessecuseresacccecs 1 00 
HINTS TO CHINA AND TILE DEC- 
ORATORS, with 40 Designs used by 
Weegee. Feit B.cc cccccs cbccccccss 50 
MODERN CHROMATICS. By Ogden N. 
Mood, UWlustented. Priee......s.ccosce 2 00 
TITIAN. By Richard Ford Heath. _ Illus- 
a" i Ea ae 12% 
REMBRANDT. By J. W. Mollett. Illus- 
TE, Be ctassccesnesiens sonceseeee 13 


RAPHAEL. By N. D’Anvers. 
VAN DYCK AND HALS. 


Pilet..ce..s 1% 
By Percy R. 


RS Seersbsiweccidcces seseeseses 1% 
THE CERAMIC ART. By Jennie J. Young. 

Ps CHI. ivdnsincnsssnscnoces 5 00 
THE CHINA HUNTERS’ CLUB. Iilus- 

SE Aeisies Krad <idsevcstntsenues 1% 
MODERN DWELLINGS. By H. Hudson 

Holly. Illustrated. Price........ ..... 4 00 
CONTEMPORARY ART IN EUROPE. 

By S. G. W. Benjamin. Illust. Price.. 3 50 
ART DECORATION APPLIED TO FUR- 

NITURE. By Harriet Prescott Spof- 

ford. Illustrated. Price.........0..ecs« 4 00 
ART DECORATION APPLIED TO IN- 

DUSTRY. By George Ward Nichols. 

PE PR tiscedscessemeneasnen 4 00 
CHINA PAINTING. By M. Louise Mc- 

SOE. Beco. avecoscsate esvse 95 
BLANC’S GRAMMAR OF PAINTING 

AND ENGRAVING. Translated by 

Mrs. Kate N. Daggett. Illust. Price... 3 00 
RUSKIN ON PAINTING. Price....... .. 60 
LIFE OF J. M. W. TURNER. By Philip 

Gilbert Hamerton. Price.............. 2 50 
THOUGHTS ABOUT ART. By Philip Gil- 

Best Hlamerten. Prict.......00.2000 cscs 2 00 
ETCHING AND ETCHERS. By Philip 

Gilbert Hamerton. Price. ............. 5 00 


CONVERSATIONS ON ART apnea 
By Thomas Couture. Price.......... 











THE ART AMATEUR. 


China Painting 


A Practical Manual for Amateurs. By Miss 
M. LouisE MCLAUGHLIN. Sguare 12mo. 
Fourth Thousand. Price, 75 cents. 


Sent by mail on receipt of the price. 


“* We find her directions very clear, careful and ex- 
plicit.”"—New York Tribune. 

“ Written in a clear, careful and very pleasant style. 
An acquisition to all art students.’—London Art 
Fournal. 

“ Every chapter is written in a most clear and lucid 
manner, in which the author’s earnest purpose and 
experience is evinced throughout.” —Sritish Mercan- 
tile Gazette. 


“It is an exceedingly good sign of the growth of art 
feeling in the U. S., that one of the best Manuals of 
China Painting we have seen comes from the presses 
of an American publisher.” —Westminster Review. 


For sale by D. Appleton & Co., A. D. F. Randolph & 
Co., N. ¥.; Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger, Phila. ; 
Lockwood, "Brooks & Co., A. Williams & Co., Boston ; 
Jansen, McClurg & Co., Chicago, and art stores 
generally. 


ROBERT CLARKE & CO., Publishers, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





THE 


Nmetican Plant Book. 
A COMPLETE HERBARIU iM. 


FOUR EDITIONS NOW READY. 
THE FOREST LEAF. THE AMATEUR. 
THE SCHOOL. THE STUDENTS. 


A Variety of Botanical Presses. 


LOST! 
News-Cutting. 
Avoid Further Loss 
tinea *s 
\# SCRAP BOOK # Scrap-Book. 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS. 


DANIEL SLOTE & CO., Publishers, 
119 and 121 William St., New York. 











“In no other periodical can the ladies find such an 
abundance of useful and practical information concern- 
ing winter fashions, or their wants so completely and 
satisfactorily supplied, as in this excellent magazine.” — 
Evening Mail, Allegheny City, Pa. 


** We cannot see how any lady can do with out it.”— 
Bellefonte (Pa.) Republican. 


¢ Domestic Monthly, 


A POPULAR PERIODICAL DEVOTED TO THE 


HIGHEST INTERESTS OF 


FASHION, LITERATURE, AND ART. 


HANDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED, ABLY EDITED, 
AESTHETIC, YET PRACTICAL. 


LapiEs, it you want the best o all the Fashion 
journals, and one that will bring to you fuller and more 
reliable reports, and more practical information con- 
cerning every department of Fashion than any other, 
subscribe to the Domestic Montuty. It is specially 
adapted to supply your needs and wants, as well as 
every requisite for practical guidance and instruction in 
all matters pertaining to dress. ‘The latest styles for 
Ladies’ and Children’s Costumes and Garments are 
always to be found in it; and its handsome Colored 
Plates give accurate representations of the latest and 
most stylish of prevailing Costumes. Full descriptions 
of everything new in the fashion world are first to be 
found in this magazine. 

As a literary magazine, the Domestic MonTHLy 
finds its place in the front rank of first-class magazines. 
Serials, sketches, poems, essays on social and current 
topics, travels, art and literary reviews, etc., by the best 
writers, have each a place in its pages, and no effort is 
spared to furnish an abundance of choice and instruc 
tive reading to its readers. 


Cheapest Good Magazine Pablished. 


$1.50 per year; single copy, 15 cents, postage 
free to any part of the United States. Subscriptions 
can commence at any time. 

(= A Premium of One Dollar in the celebrated 
** Domestic’? Paper Fashions is given to every 
subscriber. 

Agents Wanted. 

Address 


Large commissions paid. 


BLAKE & CoO., 
849 Broadway, New York. 





LAYS, Tableaux, Dialogues, Recitations, Colored 
Fire, Wigs, Mustaches, etc. Catalogues sent 
free. Happy Hours Company, 5 Beekman St., N. Y. 


gravings 





lllustrated Biographies ot the Great Artists, 


UNIFORM IN PRICE AND BINDING. 


NOW READY. 
I. 
Titian. From _the most recent authorities. 
Richard Ford Heath. 
t2mo, cloth, $1.25. 


By 
With fourteen illustrations. 


Rembrandt, From the text of C. Vosmaer. By 
J. W. Mollett. With sixteen illustrations. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.25. 

11. 
Raphael. From the text of J. D. Passavant. By 


N. D’Anvers. 


IV. 
Vandyck and Hals,. [From the most recent 
authorities, By Perey R. Head. 
Other Volumes in Preparation. 

*,* The intention is to issue this series in the form 
of hand-books, which may be read in the study, the 
class-room or the fields. Each work will be the history 
of a Great Artist, or a brief History of a group of Ar- 
tists of one school ; and will contain Portraits of the 
Masters, and as many examples of their art as can be 
readily procured. 

Great care has been bestowed on the ornamentation 
of the BinpinG. The design, by an unknown artist, is 
copied from the title-page of a TERE NCE published 
in Venice in 1499. The ‘tend papers’ ’ lining the insides 
of the cover are reproductions of a drawing for Italian 
lace. 


Scribner & Welford, 743 and 745 Broadway, N. Y. 


Midsummer Flolday 


Scribner. 





‘The literary event of the summer sea- 
son” is undoubtedly the publication of the 
Midsummer Holiday number of Scr1IBNER’s 
MontTHiy. The issue for 1878 reached 
85,000 copies, and was pronounced by the 
Boston Transcript to be “ The finest example 
of Periodical Literature ever put forth by any 
American or European House.” 

The Midsummer Holiday Number for 
1879 (of which the first edition will be 
100,000 copies) will be ready Saturday, July 
1gth, and will sustain the high position of 
its predecessors in both literature and art. 
It will contain the beginning of a new story 
by Henry James, Jr., a frontispiece portrait 
of Whittier, Engravings of Whistler's paint- 
ings and etchings, sketches by Warner and 
Stockton, poems by Dr. Holland, Mrs. 
Dodge, Celia Thaxter, and others, etc., etc. 
Price, 35 cents. 


SCRIBNER & CO., New York. 





Rare Engravings 


and Etchings. 
Frederick Keppel, of 243 Broadway, 
New York, has just received from 
London a large and unusually choice 
collection of Engravings and Etchings, 
including landscapes, fine portraits, and 
sacred and classical subjects, by the 
principal engravers of the seventeenth, 
eighteenth, and nineteenth centuries. 
Correspondence ts invited, and en- 
will be sent, on approval, to 
any address on receipt of reference. 
N.B.—Fine engravings can be selected, 
costing, when framed, from about $10, or 
attractive subjects in etching from $2, 
framed. 





BINARY BB. BUT. 
Print-Seller. 
Rare and Fine Line Engravings, 


Ancient Prints, Portraits, Etchings, 


Prints for Illustrating. 


706 Broadway, New York. 





Russian Yaron BATHs, 
18 LAFAVETTE PLACE, 


NEAR THE GRAND CENTRAL HOTEL, 


Between Broadway and Bowery. 


OPEN DAILY FROM 7 A.M. TO 9 P.M. 
Ladies’ Hours mm g to 12 A.M. 


Every suggestion which Health and Comfort could de- 
vise for 


A PERFECT BATH 
may be realized here, 
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Subscription Reduced to $10 per Annum. 
THE PORTFOLIO. 


An Artistic Periodical, edited by PHILIP 


GILBERT HAMERTON. Illustrated with 
Etchings, Autotypes, Woodcuts, Fac- 
similes, Engravings, Heliogravures, etc. 
Published monthly. 


*,* Sent, postage free, to any part of the Unitea 

States, on receipt of the subscription price. 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

‘** Of the Portro io altogether it is to be said, that 
not only is it the first periodical in the English 
lang uage devoted to fine art, but that it leads all 
others by a very great distance, whatever the second 
and third of such publications may be taken to be. 

“We would regard the introduction of such a 
Journal into the family as a good educator, while it 
will prove a source of exquisite pleasure to those 
who have already a taste for the beautiful.’— 
N.Y. Observer. 

“Of the Etchings the merits are unquestionable ; 
indeed, the work is enriched with some of the finest 
examples. The literary part is generally worthy of 
praise for being scholarly, graceful, and interesting.” 
—A thenaum. 


J. W. BOUTON, 
Agent sor “L' Art,” The “Gazette des Beaux Arts,” 
etc. 


706 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


A Decorative Art Novel. 
TW QO OF US : A charming little novel, 


by Cauista HAtsgy, 
Especially interesting to lovers of Decorative Art, 





and to young women with or without a Lover. 
Price, 75 cents and $r. 

Sold everywhere. Sent by mail, Jostage free, on 
receipt of price, by 


G. W. CARLETON & CO., Publishers, 


Mapison Squarr, New York, 


Modern Chromatics. 


Art and Industry. , With 
By OGDEN N., 
Professor of Physics in Columbia Col- 
lege. Forming No. 26 of ‘‘ The International 
Scientific Series." 12mo, cloth, $2. 





With 
130 original 


Roop, 


Applications to 
illustrations. 


I vol., 


EXTRACT FROM THE PREFACE.—‘* My object in this 
work has been to present, in a clear, fee il, and, if 
possible, attractive form, the fundamental facts con- 
nected with our perception of color, so far as they are 
at present known, or concern the general or artistic 
reader. ° It has been my endeavor also to 
present, in a simple and comprehensive manner, the 
underlying facts upon which the artistic use of color 
necessarily depends.’ 


For sale by all booksellers. Any volume sent by 


mail, post-paid, to any address in the United States, 
on receipt of price. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


549 and 551 Broadway, New York. 


ESTERBROOK’S 










FOR SALE 
BY ALL 
STATIONERS. 


) © ESTERBROOK éCe 
& FALCON PEN 


ESTERBROOK STEEL PENCO. 
Works. Camden,N.J. 26 John St., New York. 








COPVRIGRYTED. 


CELEBRATED HATS. 


174 FIFTH AVE., bet. 22d and 23d Sts., and 
169 BROADWAY, near Cortlandt St., 


NEW YORK. 


Correct Styles, Extra Quality. 


LADIES’ RIDING AND WALKING HATS, 


Grannis, the well-known Art Critic, said: ‘‘ There is 


| as much artistic beauty in one of Dunlap’s hats as there 


is in one of Meissonier’s paintings.”—New Vork Com- 


mercial Advertiser. 
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N. E.. MONTROSS, 


ha TRI D LESS” MATERIALS 


For all Branches of Drawing, Painting, and Decorating, 


1380 BROADWAY, between 37th and 38th Streets, NEW YORK. 





ABRAHAM BROTHERS, 
469 Sixth Avenue, (Between 28th and 2gth Streets), NEW YORK, 
IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. 


Also constantly on hand a select assortment of FRENCH, GERMAN, and ENGLISH EN 
GRAVINGS, PHOTO-ENGRAVINGS, and PHOTOGRAPHS from all the eminent artists. 


ABRAHAM BROTHERS, 469 Sixth Avenue. 


WARING’S 


buat Sone 4 


OR ALPHABETICAL 


RAILWAY ®STEAMBOAT 


GUIDE, 


SHOWS AT A GLANCE 
HOW AND WHEN TO GO FROM NEW YORK TO DIFFERENT STATIONS, 
AND HOW AND WHEN TO RETURN, 





FARES, DISTANCES, POPULATIONS, 


AMERICAN FOREIGN STEAMSHIP GUIDE, 


And Various Other Information Useful to Travellers. 


TOGETHER WITH THE AND 


ISSUED MONTHLY. 
BAS Y AS A s-O. 


CONTENTS. 


Alphabetical Arrangement of Stations............ PN ER ciindskxeietscorersuncacserune 
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SOLD BY ALL NEWSDEALERS. 





20 Cents. Subscription, One Year, $2. 
OFFICE, No. 16 DEY STREET, NEW YORK. 


Price, 


A. F. pilee take 
Tailor, 
31 UNION SQUARE, 


Cor. 16th Street, 
NEW YORK CITY. 





Ladies’ Equestrian Outfits and Jackets 


A SPECIALTY. 


The best imported goods for Gentlemen’s wear, and the 


MOST APPROVED STYLES. 


= Prices as reasonable as is consistent with the best 


fabrics and workmanship. 





Artist Sailor, 


FOR LADIES AND GENTS, 
Superior Material and 


SACKETT, zat 


Latest Styles 


A SPECIALTY. 


Favorable Terms.] 128 Broadway. 


MM" A. DUVAL, 896 BROADWAY, 


IMPORTER, Dressmaking and Cloaks in all 
branches, in superior French style, celebrated for per- 
fection of fit and elegance. Latest Novelties for Sum- 
mer, designed from Paris high life expressly for my 
house. Mourning at short notice. Wedding ‘l'rousseaux. 
N. B.—London Riding Habits a Specialty. Imported 

Paris Patterns, Latest Novelties. 


My Patterns are renowned for style and elegance. 
Pattern cut from measure, fitting perfect. 





UPHOLSTERY FELTS 


SPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR 
Art Embroidery and Decorative Needlework. 
Samples of 36 Shades on Reeelpt of 10 cents. 
BENTLEY BROS8., 48 and 50 Walker St. 


DECORATIVE NEEDLEWORK. 


In Crewel, Silk, and Floss, 


| Work begun, with materials to finish, for Tidies 
Screens, Cushions, etc. 


Send 3 cents for Catalogue. 
BENTLEY BROS,, 48S and 50 Walker St, 





PORTRAIT 


UNION SQUARE. 


GOLD 


MEDAL, PARIS, 


1878. 
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PHOTOGRAPHER AND ARTIST, 
46 East 14th Street (Union Square), 
Bet, University Place and Broadway, NEW YORK, 


Siueget, 


Photo-Portraits, 


4162 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 





Opposite the Coleman House, 


SAVE YOUR CAGE PETS. 


SHEPPARD'S SONG RESTORER. 


This preparation will in every case restore to their 
natural notes Birds who have lost their song, from the 
effects of cold or excessive moulting. For breeding 
birds and their young it is invaluable. Price 25c. per 
Box, sent by mail, postage paid. 


F. E. McALLISTE®, 29 Fulton Street, N. Y. 
Postage stamps accepted. Mention this paper. 








DAVID N. SMITH, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Modern and Antique Class 


FOR PRIVATE DWELLINGS. 


Emb d, Ground, Colored, and Stained Glass. 





ps gi FAMOUS BRANDS 


Champagne: 


PIPER HEIDSIECK AND PIPER SEC. 


For Sale by all Grocers and Wine Merchants. 
JOHN OSBORN, SON & CO., 


45 Beaver Street, New York, and 
44 St. Sacrament Street, Montreal, 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA, 





THE BODEGA HAMPER, FOR FAMILY USE. 


$ l O ) 1 Bottle Madeira. 


I “Pale Sherry. 
I “* Brown Sherry. 
Twelve Bottles of = 0 
I “ 
Assorted Wines 


Old Port. 
Rich Malmsey. 
and Spirits. 


3 Bottles Assorted Claret. 
2 saad Assorted Whiskies. 
J 2 si Brandy. 


HAMPER “A,” half dozen assorted Wines and Spirits, $5. 
Send for Price-List. 
THE BODEGA, Timothy Stevens, 83 Cedar St., | door E. of Broadway, N. Y. 








Hampers, variously assorted, can be had by application. 





Glass of all kinds matched to order. 


1476 & 1378 Broadway, bet, 37th & 20th Sts,, New York, 





THe CRYSTAL PORCELAINTYPE CO. RE- 
quest the favor of a visit from you to their Studio 
and Art Room, 339 Sixth Ave. (over Bluxome’s), to 
inspect their new styles of Plain Painted and Gold 
Enamelled Porcelaintypes. They are reproductions 
from ordinary Photographs, Tintypes, age ew 
etc., and reproduce the likeness perfectly, also the 
natural tints of flesh, hair, eyes, dress, and surround- 
ings, equal to oil portraits, and are warranted not to 
fade or spot. Instruction in painting Photographs, 
on the card and on convex glass, by an entirely new 
process. Lessons Free. 
CARTES DE VISITE FROM 75 CENTS. 


FILE AND BINDER 


{he An Anatenr, 


Handsome Portfolio 


(Gilt Lettered), 


IMPERIALS, $1. 





Arranged for collecting and per= 
manenily binding the numbers of 


The Art Amateur. 


PRICE, ONE DOLLAR. 


IF SENT BY MAIL, 25 CENTS EXTRA. 





Chas. W. Holbtook’s New Fern Folio. 


A NEAT, LIGHT FOLIO, FOR PRESERVING, CARRYING, AND GROUPING 
FERNS, VINES AND LEAVES. 











PRICH, $2. 


Address 


CHAS. W. HOLBROOK, Windsor Locks, Ct., 


Or MONTAGUE MARKS, 871 Broadway, N. Y. 
























































































THE SWEETHEART IN THE STUDIO. 





WELL, Frank, mamma and I were almost fainting 
From that aerial stairway’s long ascent. 

We beg you will not discontinue painting, 
But treat us as an every-day event. 

What pomps of generous luxury surround you ! 
Your studio is a palace of delights ! 

I thought at first that I had really found you 
Translated to the old Arabian Nights ! 


We seem so out of place in modern dresses 
Where all this Orient splendor is unrolled ! 
I fancy | should disengage my tresses 
And drape myself in yonder cloth of gold. 

How sumptuous that gay saddle, where bright fringes 
And intricate Chinese trappings proudly shine ! 
What porcelains that shame tulips with their tinges ! 
What silks where dazzling broideries intertwine ! 


In far Japan, that panoply has made tremble 

Dead warriors, when it sheathed some form of might, 
While near it those belligerent spears assemble 

That flashed, I am sure, in some hot Buddhist fight. 
But strangely are set beside their savage grimness 

A screen that birds and flowers make rich to see ; 
And slippers that perchance, in odorous dimness, 

Have graced an emperor's daughter, sipping tea ! 


Why Frank, you must have been extremely zealous 
To store these curios up through ages back ! 

I find myself becoming deeply jealous 
Of this magnificence in bric-a-brac ! 

But still, you have the power, by means most pleasant, 
To pay the amende my jealousy demands : 

I'll take, in the autumn, as my wedding-present, 
Your studio, dear, precisely as it stands ! 

EDGAR FAWCETT. 
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PECULIARITIES OF ARTISTS. 





THE “‘ genus irritabile’’ of artists was still more eccen- 
tric in times gone by than he is now, and especially in 
Spain. Look at the license of speech and behavior 
which the Spanish painters allowed themselves, and 
fancy our own Bohemians granting themselves the same 
liberties ! These old guerillas of the pencil appear to have 
been always in extremes, now petted by kings, and now 
rotting in hospitals. ‘The monarchs of Spain seem to 
have observed no middle course with them, now con- 
descending to an un-Spanish kind of familiarity, as 
when Charles V. picked up the dirty brush of a painter, 
now ordering the poor time-server out of the royal sight, 
as Philip II. did Luis Morales for dressing too well. 
In the intervals of over-liberal favor they were treated 
with over-severe contempt, altogether as the company 
of players is treated in ‘* Gil Blas.’" But what a rap- 
ping of knuckles there would be if the artists themselves 
indulged in such eccentricities as these ‘‘déclassés’’ 
geniuses used to allow themselves in another age and 
country! Fancy Benjamin West permitting himself the 
jest of painting George III.’s hand all over red, as an 
artist did to one of the Philips of Spain—a liberty 
quickly followed, indeed, by dismissal. George of Eng- 
land would have had all his English phlegm stirred by 
such a personal liberty, the thirty-four thousand pounds 
he gave the artist would have been stopped off in the 
beginning of its flow, and the Royal Academy might 
not have been created to this day. 

In later times, Goya took all sorts of license with the 
king, and with the formal Spanish court. One day, 
when they were all in mourning from head to foot, the 
solemn courtiers were astonished by a peal of laughter 
from Charles IV. The occasion was Goya, who was 
parading through the ranks of black hose in white silk 
stockings, all scrawled over with caricatures of his ene- 
mies at court. He had been stopped in the ante-room 
for his white legs, and he took that way of partially 
blackening them. Charles IV. only laughed. This was 
jn the lifetime of men now living. But think of Sir 
Frederick Leighton presenting himself thus before the 
modest Victoria ! 

When the Spanish masters attempted to set up paint- 
ing-schools, their frightful tempers made the experi- 
ment impossible. The elder Herrera’s violent manners 
drove away all his scholars, one of whom was the cele- 
brated Velasquez. Imagine the mild and sage Thomas 
Cole exhibiting such furies before his pupils ; the excel- 
lent Church and his fellow-schoolmates would have fled 
in dismay, and a great school of art, the Hudson River 
school, would have ceased before it began. 

These Spanish Bohemians were not milder toward 
their grown-up compeers. Ribera went to Naples, and 
joined a little close corporation of artists who deter- 
mined to keep away other painters from the decoration 
of the St. Januarius Church. Every fraud and violence, 
and even murder, entered into their persuasive ways, 
and Guido was frightened off, and Dominichino poison- 
ed. When they did not attempt assassination, they used 
sarcasm which cut like a stiletto. The younger Herrara 
was in the habit of painting a circle of rats around the 
signature at the bottom of his pictures. These were 
meant for the other artists of Spain. But the painting 
class were always in extremes, and sometimes shifted 
suddenly from excessive vanity to excessive humiliation. 
When Castillo saw the Murillos at Seville, from having 
been a tremendous braggart he grew despairing all of a 
sudden, and cried ‘‘ Castillo is dead!’’ Adriano of 
Cordova, was in the habit of destroying nearly all his 
works because he thought them so inferior ; yet one of 
them passed as a Titian for a long time after he died. 
As a Carmelite, this mortified genius went habitually 
barefooted. 

Those who attempted courtly manners succeeded to 
perfection, assisted by the natural Spanish decorum and 
sense of etiquette. The influence of Velasquez, for 
whom the proud Philip IV. willingly sat for three hours 
motionless day after day, is too well known to need 
expatiating upon. When the same king visited the 
studio of Aguero in Madrid, he was charmed with his 
wit and repartee. 
ish intellect turned to acerbity. Josef Antolinez was a 
painter noted for his haughty temper and grim sarcastic 
humors. His nephew, Francisco, likewise a man of 
station and culture, practised several professions, ex- 
hibited strange tempers, and prepared to take holy 
orders, when his wife died—an abrupt transition from 
the easel to the altar. Alonso Cano, when dying, was 
given an inartistic crucifix, and threw it away with the 


More generally, however, the Span- 


last strength of his failing arm—‘* give me a plain one, 
at least,’’ he gasped. From Cano’s standpoint, there 
is probably not an artistic crucifix in any New York 
church. 

There is one phase of artistic life which we wish 
could be omitted from this consideration, but in fact the 
habit is so engraved in the art-nature that it must be 
dwelt on. Asa final touch-stone of the Spaniards’ char- 
acter we must ask, how did their artists get on when 
they undertook to counterfeit? What address did 
they display in forging, imitating each other’s works, 
or restoring their predecessor’s pictures with touches of 
pretended but defective genuineness? Well, in that 
too, the originality and self-possession of Castilian char- 
acter was manifest. Aguirre, who restored the frescos 
of the Toledo cathedral in 1646, put in his own fancies 
and ideas, with all the serenity of the down-town 
‘* stencil-painter’’ who manufactures Bouguereaus and 
Cabanels for the Liberty street auction-room. Old 
Herrera was a coiner in very fact, and ran away to the 
Jesuits when detected in uttering false money. Others 
were rather mischievious than depraved. Alfaro used 
to put “‘ Alfaro pinxit’’ under his trifling little snuff-box- 
lid copies of etchings and engravings—the cunning 
counterfeiter ! Castillo found him out, made a similar 
one himself, and wrote under it *‘ Non pinxit Alfaro !”’ 
Everybody laughed, and the expression became a pro- 
verb. Arevalo, at a time when French fans were all 
the fashion, shut himself up and prepared a quantity of 
fan-paintings afterwards presumed to be French, and 
duly admired as such. 

But many of these petty sins were the fault of defec- 
tive civilization, bad government, feudal traditions. 
The Spanish painters were very fond of ridiculing 
dwarfs, painting their grins and awkwardness with con- 
tinual relish—they scarcely felt how they were themselves 
dwarfed by circumstance, In those days the favorites 
of Fortune had every chance—those she neglected, or 
those who resolutely fought her, none. Arco, in the 
seventeenth century, having been born deaf and dumb, 
painted pageant scenes, a kind of stage-paintings. In 
our own happier day, we proudly honor a deaf-mute 
artist, who, whether he paints the Alleh of the Alham- 
bra or the Spahi of Morocco, is accepted as an artistic 
confrére and a social ornament, equal to the best, supe. 
rior to most. Our artists do not murder their wives 
like Cano—so much do they love the sex that they 
sometimes rather indulge in a rapid succession of those 
soothing companions. They do not counterfejt coin 
like Herrera the elder ; if they are good lithographers 
they simply emulate the paper moneys of Brazil, or, if 
skilful engravers in line, confine themselves to difficult 
but sometimes profitable studies of the intricate lathe 
work used in the bills of the American Bank-note Com- 
pany. 

A POET who talks all languages should talk the lan- 
guage of art. Longfellow is one of the most cultured 
of living bards, and his son is a painter, but the tech- 
nology of art has never been quite perfect in the poet’s 
brain. Some little time ago the publishers of the new 
illustrated edition of his poems sent him a proof of the 
portrait engraved for the work by Marshall. It is in the 
purest line, this engraving, but Longfellow fancied it 
was something else. The engraver had ‘‘ broken”’ his 
line in the proper places to represent flesh, and the ven- 
erable poet chose to fancy that he saw an engraving in 
stipple. He replied to the senders that he wondered 
Mr. Marshall, who passed for a line engraver, had de- 
scended to the baser method of stippling, and declared 
that he could not bring himself to be satisfied with a 
portrait in which “* line was only applied to such vulgar 
adjuncts as coat and pantaloons. The artist, when 
shown this letter, was at first inclined to retort with 
some withering jest, but remembering his old acquaint- 
ance with the poet, he simply wrote a respectful de- 
fence, remarking that “‘line’’ was the only style he 
knew or ever practised, but that he divided ‘ line’’ 
sometimes to give texture. Longfellow was confound- 
ed. In response to the ‘painter-engraver’s declaration 
of ‘‘ipse sculpsit,’’ he cried in humiliation, ‘‘ mea 
culpa.”’ 





THE birds of passage of art—those travellers who 
plume their wings every season for the bounteous trop- 
ics of Barbezon and St. John’s Wood, and willingly 
drop the American Millet from their beaks in favor of 
the French Millet and the English Millais—these light- 
winged carpet-baggers—collect singular 
Their table-talk is of all 


anecdotes, 
nations—what might be 
Meet- 


called a study of comparative anecdotage. 


ing one of them the other day in a splendid gallery, 
where there was a pretty example of Edouard Frére, he 
exuded the following reminiscence. Frére is beloved in 
England not so much because he can paint—for in that 
his Ecouen neighbor Paul Soyer exceeds him—as be- 
cause he represents such peaceful villagers, so content- 
ed with village life and so piously attached to such 
romantic and rheumatic villages. It is just the spirit of 
humble attachment an English lady of quality would 
like to find in her own cottages. So Frére is a British 
mania, while at home he is comparatively unvalued, 
and has never attained a first-class medal. A few 
years ago Frére sent over to the London dealer in 
French pictures, Gambart, one of his little six-inch 
panels representing a peasant woman turning over a 
jarge book. Gambart, remembering his audience, in- 
stantly dubbed it ‘‘ Thé Evening Bible-Reading.’’ He 
chose to forget that French peasants are never allowed 
to read the Bible, and gave it a title which might befit a 
scene of Dutch or English peasant life. The appella- 
tion took. In Gambart’s window the thing was re- 
ligiously admired, and he quickly sold it at a good 
price, with the privilege of exhibiting it some time 
longer. During these days of grace, applications from 
pious would-be purchasers rained upon Gambart. He 
could have sold the subject twenty times over, but he 
had no others like it. Furious, anxious, hopeful, en- 
raptured, he telegraphed to Frére, ‘‘ Send over one 
dozen Bible readings, assorted sizes, in lots at thirty, 
sixty, and ninety days!’’ And the dozen were duly 
sent and sold. Such is the virtue of a title. 


THERE is no indication that the present interest in 
Japanese art is on the wane. New books on the sub- 
ject, meeting the popular demand for information, are 
appearing in this country as well as in England. In 
London a society, to be known as the Nipon Institute, 
has just been organized for the purpose of bringing 
into communication students, enquirers, and admirers 
of the art, literature, and folk-lore of Japan, and collect- 
ing, recording, and disseminating authentic and inter- 
esting information relative to the country. The organ- 
izers hope to encourage the foreigners resident in Japan, 
and Japanese especially, to collect such material ; and 
they ask for the co-operation of scientific, literary, and 
artistic societies, and of intelligent ladies and gentle- 
men everywhere, in extending the usefulness of the in- 
stitution. It is proposed to publish notes and queries, 
and the proceedings, and otherwise to “‘ facilitate this 
branch of research and study, hitherto neglected, and 
its hidden wealth of treasure, as yet so little known.” 
As the Nipon Institute invites correspondence with per- 
sons interested in Japanese matters in all parts of the 
world, we may hope soon to learn that a branch, or 
perhaps an independent organization with the same pur- 
poses in view, has been founded in the United States. 





THE French have an able, fearless critic in M. Er- 
nest Duvergier de Hauranne, who is doing much the 
same kind of service for the art of his country that Rus- 
kin is doing for that of England, and he is doing it, more- 
over, without resorting to unnecessary strong language 
and vindictive personalities. He holds that in France 
there is in art to-day an abandonment ot serious effort 
for easy and lucrative success. The commercial spirit 
has corrupted art, arrested the development of artists, 
and caused a general decadence. Nothing but a vigor- 
ous discipline can prevent the new generation of artists 
from becoming more lax—which discipline there are no 
masters to administer. In trying to account for this 
decadence, M. de Hauranne, among other causes, 
thinks that the French public has something to do with 
it. The old proverb of ‘‘ Tell me the company you 
keep and I will tell you what you are’’ is true in every 
relation. ‘‘ Tell me to whom you sell your pictures,’’ he 
says, ‘‘and I will tell you what you must paint. You 
have to execute genre subjects for men of money, for 
conceited collectors, and luxurious ladies who hang 
them in their boudoirs. You labor to finish the mansion 
of some great financier, to amuse indolent visitors and 
to compete with bric-a-brac for the attention of people 
leaving a dinner-table or while smoking a cigar. Or, 
again, you have to manufacture for exportation to 
garnish the blank walls of American and Austrian muse- 
ums. How could you possess the ardent inspiration of 
a Delacroix, laboring for his country and for prosper- 
ity? How could you heartily give yourself up to the 
noble and severe work of an Ingres or a Flandrin, con- 
scientiously faithful to reality, although passionately 
enamored of the ideal ?”’ 
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HE ridiculous way in which scene- 
‘J 






painters habitually outrage the 
laws of possibility was curiously 
exemplified at Wallack’s Theatre 
on the first night of the repre- 
sentation of George Fawcett 
Rowe's picturesque play, *‘ Wol- 
fert’s Roost.’’ There was a 
front scene—the exterior of a 
house—with a window, made 





to open, 
idea of a blazing fire and flaring lights 


brilliantly painted to convey the 


within. The windows looked well enough 
until the villain of the piece half opened 
the window, and then the phenomenal 
effect was produced of pitchy darkness behind the 
opened half of the window and a brilliant light on the 
other half. I understand that, with the subsequent 
condensing of the play, the ‘‘ front scene’’ has been 
dispensed with altogether ; but not on account of the 
phenomenal window, which it seems no one connected 
with the theatre particularly noticed. 


In a few weeks the art dealers who have been spend- 
ing the summer in Europe will return with many can- 
vases for sale, which will be duly exhibited and sold as 
the works of eminent artists. The wise amateur buyer, 
before parting with his money, will do well to satisfy 
himself that these pictures were painted ez/7re/y by the 
artists whose names they bear; for it has become a 
favorite device with some dealers—and I regret to say 
that they are among those most trusted by buyers—to 
purchase for a trifle signed sketches from painters of re- 
nown and have them filled in by artists in this city, 
some of whom are quite expert in imitating the styles 
of foreign masters. 


I have it on excellent authority that a cabinet picture 
sold not long ago in New York bya dealer as a genuine 
Vibert, was only sketched by that painter. My infor- 
mant assures me that he saw the painting being filled 
in by an artist whose name he has given me. If this 
paragraph should be read by the victim of the imposi- 
tion, by calling at the office of THE ART AMATEUR, 
he can get all the facts in my possession relating to the 
matter. 


An American present in Paris last year at the sale of 
Lambinet’s effects, tells me that a well-known Broad- 
way picture-dealer bought a score or more rough 
sketches by that artist, and some of them have since 
been filled in as complete pictures and offered for sale 
in this dealer's picture gallery. 


By the way, it may interest connoisseurs in this coun- 
try who have paid their hundreds gf dollars for inferior 
works by this artist, to know that at the sale I speak of 
the best and largest picture of Lambinet was bought 
for 1950 francs—say, $400. 





As an example of the enormous profits made by 
American dealers by the sale of European pictures, I 
may mention that while a mere sketch by Billet—a 
canvas about 10 x 14—brought last season in New York 
$1300, the price obtained for his big picture in the 
salon—the size was about 18 x 24—was not more than 
$200. 

Speaking of the practice of American dealers of 
buying unfinished pictures by eminent French artists, 
and having them completed in this country, before put- 
ting them in the market, it may be added that in many 
cases the artists know about the contemplated fraud and 
wink at it. One would suppose that, inasmuch as several 
of the most important French pictures of the century 


have been bought for private galleries in the United 
States, these artists would have some respect for our 
taste in art matters, and some pride in being creditably 
represented by their works brought to this country. 
But it isnotso. They express tre most contemptuous in- 
difference as to what Americans may say or think about 
them. And when we take into consideration the mean 
opinion that they are bound to form of our judgment 
by their contact with our representative picture dealers, 
this is not surprising. They frequently see their poor- 
est works most highly commended by our press and 


bringing in the market preposterously high prices. 


- The American dealer calls at the studio of Monsieur 
Chose, let us say, and finds him hard at work. ** Got 
any thing for sale?’ he asks. ‘‘ No. Every thing 
sold,’’ says Monsieur, hardly taking his eyes from his 
easel. ‘*‘ What's this ?’’ asks the dealer, looking at a 
rough, unfinished sketch which had been turned with 
its face to the wall. ‘‘ Nothing. That's no good.” 
‘* What will you take for it ?’’ asks the dealer. ** What 
do you want to do with it ?’’ asks the artist. ** Want it 
for the New York market. I will give you tive hundred 
francs for it, if you will put your name to it.’’ ** That's 
a bargain,”’ says Monsieur Chose. He puts his name 
to it and receives his money. The dealer brings the 
canvas to New York, pays some young painter of tal- 
eni, say, a hundred dollars, to finish the picture in imi- 
tation of the artist's style. The picture is duly puffed 
and finally goes into the private gallery of Mr. Shoddy 
as the chef d’ceuvre of that great French artist Mon- 


sieur Chose. 


Sometimes Mr. Shoddy may be so fortunate as to get 
a duplicate of an important picture for twice the pric 
paid for the original, which perhaps has been quietly 
bought for some nobleman’s private collection, which, it 
is safe to say, Mr. Shoddy will never see. It is a frequent 
practice with French artists of reputation to repeat their 
pictures at the bidding of the dealers. A friend of 
mine who was in Paris last year had been particularly 
attracted at the salon by a’ painting with the title 
‘* Alone at Last ’’—or something equivalent to those 
words in French—and on going frem that place to 
Goupil’s gallery, he saw there what seemed to be the 
identical picture. ‘* Why !’’ he exclaimed, ** I just saw 


that picture at the Salon! “Quite impossible,”’ said 


the gentleman in charge of the gallery, with a sly wink ; 


sé 


don’t you see it is here ?"’ 


I am moved to suggest to those persons who insist 
upon calling this publication THE ART AMA-TURE, 
that there is a decided difference between a mature 


artist and an amateur artist. 


Those who may imagine that the ways of an oper- 
atic manager or conductor are ways of pleasantness, or 
his paths those of peace, are invited to read the follow- 
ing, clipped from a London paper. It is one of hun- 
dreds of examples that might be collected on this sub- 
ject : ‘* The tenor Masini (lately with Mapleson) seems 
to be a modest and unassuming creature. <A corre- 
spondent writes that after his arrival he took offense be- 
cause the director would not promise him the monop- 
oly of the various parts in his repertory. But the last 
straw was when Sir Michael Costa, after waiting for 
him for rehearsal half an hour, received a message 
by the call-boy that Signor Masini, as the friend of 
Verdi, was not accustomed to go to the theatre to re- 
hearse, but expected the conductor to come to his 
hotel. After a characteristic reply from Sir Michael 
Costa, Signor Masini arrived at the conclusion that oil 


and water would not mix, and I believe he has now,, 


left the country. He is certainly no very great loss, but 
the anecdote will show what a desirable sort of person 
for a small tea-party is an Italian operatic tenor.’’ 





A painting just completed by Mr. Edward Moran 
and sent to the St. Louis Exhibition to be held late in 
September, is likely to attract a great deal of attention. 
It is NOtre Dame by moonlight, on a féte night, as seen 
from the Seine. The view was taken from the quay, 
last summer during the Féte aux Etrangers, when the 
city was very brilliantly illuminated. The lofty towers 
of Notre Dame stand out in gloomy grandeur against the 
heavens, obscuring the moon, whose reflection, however, 
affords sufficient light, and, falling in silvery ripples on 
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the water in the foreground, discovers on the quay a 
throng of spectators looking at the illuminations in the 
distance. The garish colored fires on the bridge in the 
background offer a contrast to the soft light from the 
open doors of the cathedral; and all combined en- 
hance the calm grandeur of the all-pervading moon- 
light. The picture, with its well-defined lights and 
shadows, I think, would engrave well. Apart from 
the artistic merits of the work, it is interesting as the 
first representation of NOtre Dame trom the Seine ; 
this point of view only having been made possible of 
late through the removal of the shanties and rookeries 
which for ages have obstructed it. 


A painting by Swain Gifford, I hear, is to be the 
subject of an important etching in the ferthcoming 
Boston art journal, 


The vandalism of the Commune in Paris left no more 
enduring mark than the destruction of the sculptural 
decorations of the Hotel de Ville. I visited Paris soon 


afterward, and remember how, driving 


g past the build 
ing with an English lady who had many times before 
stopped to admire its beauties, she held her parasol 
before her face and told the ** cocher”’ to drive quickly, 


as she could not be: 


r to look upon the ruins. Many 
tourists must have had a similar feeling. But from all 
accounts, the new sculptural decorations, which are 
being carried forward on a most magnificent scale, will 
fully equal in excellence those they re place. The cit 

of Paris has just voted 420,600 franes for the year 1879, 
for the supply of 106 of the statues that are to adorn 
the principal fagade. The total number of these works, 
including bas-reliefs and figures in the round, amounts 
to 365 subjects, and it is reckoned that they will cost 


not less than 1,191,500 frances 


If I remember ar 


eht, the Vandals who were instru- 


mental in destroying the Colonne VendOme were mad 
to pay for its restoration. It is to me hoped that it may 
be feasible to exact a simliar penalty from those who 
caused the ruin of the Hotel de Ville. 

Sometimes there 7s something in aname. That of 
Scribner, the publisher, for example, is probably a cor- 
ruption of Scrivener, or bookseller. A quaint portrait 
of ** Ye Scribner,’’ from a medieval cut, is given in the 
article ** Signs and Symbols” in the current number of 
Scribner's magazine. 

A curious lawsuit will soon come into the New York 
courts, growing out of one ol the many frauds at | 


ture auction sales, which have of late made the business 
notorious. Last spring, the owner of an alle ged Salva 


uction room where it 


tor Rosa, sent two agents to the 


was advertised to be sold, to bid iwainst ¢ ich other 
They ran it up to $1800, at which price it was knocke 

down to one of them Mr. Matthews, the auctionee: 

knew nothing of the fraud until he asked for a deposit 
and was told that there had been no le. He then 
claimed his commission on the 81800, which, being re- 
fused, he refused to part with the picture. It is to 
recover the latter that the owner brings his suit. 


In the same way, a trifling sketch by Corot, done in 


his early youth, and not worth $5, was run up to $500, 
There was no sale, and perhaps next season we shall 


have the attempted fraud repeated. 


It isa pity that one cannot punish the coarse-grained 
clown who is ever ready to sacrifice decency for the 
sake of advertising his wares. A pork-packer has re- 
cently published as his trade mark the cherubs of 
Raffaelle with heads of sucking pigs in the place of 
those of the lovely children we all know so well. The 
comedians Robson and Crane, it may be remembered, 
set the example by inserting their own portraits in the 


spaces now occupied by their swinish successors. 


There is an art school near Union Square where the 
curious practice prevails of having evening classes in 
painting. I wonder how the pupils manage when they 
try to continue by daylight the work they have begun 
by gaslight. Better wait until Edison has perfected 
his electric light. 

MONTEZUMA, 














YEAN LEON GEROME. 
THERE are 
a few artists 
whose repu- 
tation is 
greater and 
who are held 
in higher es- 
teem here 
than in Eu- 
rope. Among 
these Jean 
Léon Ge- 
rOme, the subject of this sketch, occupies the first place. 
It is no easy task to give a correct idea of the position 
he holds in Paris, for if we look at the official catalogues 
we find that he has received the greatest prizes, he has 
earned the highest honors, he is an esteemed and clever 
professor at the * Ecole des Beaux-Arts,” his works 
are in the public museums ; and yet it is only after a 
moment of hesitation that the critic will say, ‘‘ Well, 
yes ; he must be a great artist.’ Gérdme’s fault is that 
lack of spontaneity which takes hold of the public. The 
defect of the present generation of artists has been 
to ‘‘ throw’’ or even to ‘‘ shoot’’ things on canvas too 
freely ; but between that and the style of Gérdme, there 
is a happy medium where the figures live and breathe 
without either being made of patches, as in some of the 
new-school pictures, or simply standing to be looked 
at, as in most of GérOme’s compositions. 

Gérédme was born at Vesoul, in the Haute-Saone, in 
May, 1824, and showed such brilliant capacity, that in 
1841 he was sent to Paris and became a pupil of Paul 
Delaroche. Later in life he attempted to produce some 
grand pictures in Delaroche’s style, but he never could 
master the broad effects of his teacher. His mind was 
made for a smaller field of action, and his brush de- 
lighted in details and minute effects much more than in 
the masterly handling of great subjects. After a jour- 
ney to Italy with Delaroche he exhibited at the sa/on a 
‘Combat de Coques,’’ for which he received a third 
medal, That was in 1847. For the next few years he 
seems to have been feeling his way, not yet having 
found his proper sphere of action. His subjects are of 
great variety, and show study and much versatility of 
ideas. In 1848 he had a second medal and exhibited 
the ‘‘ Virgin with an infant Jesus and St. John,’’ and, 
beside this sacred subject, ‘‘ Anacreon, Cupid, and 





Gautier, the “‘ prince of critics,’’ finding in GérOme a 
spirit kindred to his own, proclaimed him a great artist, 
and made for him a little niche where he was enshrined 
more as the chief of a tribe of exquisites than as the 


‘leader of the new school, called the Pompeist or Neo- 


Grecian. Gautier in his writings delights in subjects in 
the style of Géréme’s paintings, with nude figures 


AN EGYPTIAN SOLDIER. 


surrounded by clothed ones, to make the contrast 
strong, and in his descriptions of costumes or places 
he loves to enter into the the minutest details. It is no 
wonder, then, that he liked Gérdme’s art, for there he 
found on canvas his literary style exemplified to per- 
fection. 














DEAD GLADIATOR, 


Bacchus.”’ In 1851, after a second trip to Italy, he 
exhibited a ‘‘ Souvenir d’Italie,’’ and an “ Intérieur 
Grec,’’ showing for the first time his inclination toward 
pictures of doubtful taste, for subjects for which he 
afterward ransacked ancient history. A view of 
Pzstum in 1852, and an “‘ Idylle’’ in 1853, revealed his 
literary and archeological intentions, and Théophile 


FROM THE ‘‘ POLLICE VERSO’’ IN THE A, T. STEWART GALLERY. 


It was not till 1854, when he explored the Danube, 
and especially three years later when he travelled in lower 
Egypt, that GéerOme seems to have selected those spe- 
cial subjects which have added most to his reputation. 
It is true that at this time he produced the ‘‘ Century 
of Augustus with the birth of Christ,’ which was pur- 
chased by the government, and that the city of Paris 
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gave him some important wall paintings to execute, but 
after having thus earned the Cross of the Legion of 
Honor, he returned to his favorite style of art. 

In 1857, at the salon we find his picture of the 
““ Sortie de Bal Masque,”’ so well kown by photographs 
and lithographs, with ‘* Pierrot’? lying wounded on the 
ground. In 1859 he made a new though not very suc- 





BY GEROME, 


cessful attempt at great art, in his painting of the 
‘““ Death of Cesar.’’ After this we have the more 
famous ‘‘ Ave Cesuar,’’ the gladiators saluting Cesar 
before their death. Next came some of those pictures 
exemplifying the nude. We have “‘ Le Roi Candaule,”’ 
who was so well punished for his ungentlemanly be- 
havior to his wife ; the unfortunate Phryne, before the 
Areopagus, and Socrates coming to fetch Alcibiades in 
Aspasia’s house. These are well executed and popular 
paintings, but they lack correctness of detail, even with 
all the elaboration which is visible in the work. The 
bronzes, the furniture, the dresses, are exquisitely done, 
but the lover of archeological accuracy finds discrepan- 
cies at nearly every turn. As GérOme had dressed up 
Grecian antiquity in his own style, he could scarcely 
help giving the public a travesty of antique Rome ; 
this we find in the ‘“T'wo Auguries.’’ In 1864, he gave 
a new evidence of doubtful taste combined with most 
exquisite painting in the ‘‘ Danse de |’ Almée,’’ which is 
the strongest thing he ever painted. In 1866 his 
‘* Cleopatra before Cesar’’ was executed. The famous 
Egyptian queen wears very light and totally improbable 
clothing, while Ceasar is made so secondary a figure 
that he might have been left out entirely. This picture, 
which was originally on silk, was painted to order for 
Madame de Pavia, whose house was described in the 
last number of this journal, but she was not satisfied 
with it and it was purchased by an American, and is 
still held in this country. 

Gérdme’s picture of ‘* Moliére Breakfasting with 
Louis XIV.,’’ is typical of his elaboration in dress and 
details, which, in this particular case, nearly outbalance 
the interest of the scene. He painted in 1865, for the 
government, the “‘ Reception of the Annamite Ambas- 
sadors at Fontainebleau ;’’ the subject was a terribly 
hard one, though he overcame the greatest difficulty, 
which was to avoid the grotesque appearance of a 






































crowd of ambassadors crossing the room on all fours in 
Annamite fashion. His next pictures are of a singular 
conception and are intended to insinuate more than 
they really show. Are they works of genius or crea- 
tions of an uneasy and restless mind, always seeking 
effect? The first one is entitled ‘‘ 7th December, 
1815,’ and shows the dead body of Marshal Ney. We 
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the Stewart collection are ‘* Une Collaboration,’’ repre- 
senting Corneille and Moliére writing together, and the 
famous ‘‘ Chariot-race.’” Miss C. L. Wolfe is the 
owner of the ‘*‘ Interior of a Mosque,’’ crowded with 
Arabs at prayer. The ‘‘ Jerusalem,” 
horse,’* and the ‘‘ Death of Czsar,’’ formerly owned 
by John Taylor Johnson, are still in America, and the 


“* Exercising a 





artist, who spares neither time nor pains, and whose 
works look well through a magnifying glass. His 
paintings are popular because they generally tell their 
whole story, and are therefore easily understood at first 
They found for this reason a ready market in 
America a few years ago, but advancing taste will re- 
quire something better. 


sight. 


Gérdme has produced a great 
many works, and Goupil, his 
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4 father-in-law, has ably assisted 
: him in disposing of them. He 
will doubtless remain a respected 
/ and admired painter, but he will 
never be called a genius. 
FREDERIC VORS. 


ORIGINAL ideas in art-manu- 
facture are always welcome, and 
will be until they begin to appear 
in greater crowds than at present. 
Here is one recently dedicated 
by one distinguished scholar to 
another. The man of letters who 
invented and offered the jewel 
was Furness, editor of the world- 

*Variorum Shake- 
The recipient was Mr. 
John Foster Kirk, whose “* His- 
of Charles the Bold’ is 
more frequently praised than 
quoted. On the marriage of the 


renowned 
speare.”’ 


tory 























latter, last July, with Miss Ellen 
Olney, the delightful story-writer, 
his friend Furness dipped one 
his stores of 
E\izabethan literature, and 
lected a verse of Marlowe's as the 


time more into 


se- 


inspiration for his bridal tribute. 
It was truly appropriate that the 
expounder of Shakespeare should 





draw an idea from the poet who 
was born in the same year as the 





‘* EVENING PRAYER,”’ 


give a fac-simile of the artist’s original sketch. The 
idea conveyed by the battalion in the rear, rapidly 
retreating as if conscious of the horrible deed they had 
committed, and by the terrible helplessness of the dead 
marshal of the Empire, alone in the foreground, is very 
fine. Another painting of the same class is called 
‘*Jerusalem.’’ The scene is laid at Golgotha, and 
across the foreground of the picture is 

thrown the shadow of the three crosses, 


BY GEROMF. 


Corcoran Gallery at Washington has a life-size study of 
a prostrate gladiator in *‘ Pollice Verso."’ The two 
*“ Ave Cesar,’’ 
have been exquisitely modelled, half life size, by Guil- 
lemin, and the only copies made are in the collection 
of John Hoey. 


modelled by Falguiére toform the centre piece for a 


principal figures of gladiators in the 


A statuette of the Phryne was rapidly 





which are naturally supposed to stand just 
outside the frame. 

An important painting, now in the A. 
T. Stewart collection, is the ‘‘ Pollice Ver- 
so."’ It was by the position of the thumb 
that the spectators indicated to the victor 
in gladiatorial combats whether he was to 
kill his prostrate adversary, or let him live. 
Great discussion was caused by this paint- 
ing as to the exact meaning of “‘ Verso.”’ 
Some think it meant turned to the right, 
others turned toward the earth. However 
this may be, the picture is a powerful one, 
though painful to look at. We give the 
sketch by Gérdme of one of the prostrate 
gladiators. 

The ‘‘ Egyptian Soldier Smoking,’’ and 
the sketch of the ‘‘ Evening Prayer,’’ which 
had great success at the Paris salon, of 
1865, show Gérdme a thorough master of 
his pencil. There is no hesitation here in 
his drawing, which is always correct, nor 
in his touch, which has a precision almost 
mechanical. In color he is as correct as in 
his composition. One painting of his in par- 
ticular, representing ‘‘ Egyptian Recruits 
Crossing the Desert,’’ finely shows his 
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bard of Avon: 

‘* A belt of straw, and ivy buds 
With coral clasps and amber studs."’ 
A gold bracelet was made, inclosing a plate of real 
sunshiny-looking straw. Ivy leaves and buds, in green 
enamel, were set on the edges of the band, at regular 
distances. Little amber bosses studded the centre of 
the bracelet, and the whole was finished with a richly 
As nothing 
so original has been turned out in jewelry for a long 


carved clasp of the rosiest ‘* pink’’ coral. 
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admirable painting of texture. Cotton 
and wool are as plainly distinct in this pic- 
ture, and the accuracy with which the hazy 
atmosphere is treated, eliminates from the 
picture the photographic accuracy so often 
overwrought in his other works. 

Many of Gérdme’s best pieces are owned in Amer- 
ica. John Hoey has the ** Almée’’ and the ‘‘ Egyptian 
Butcher ;’’ W. B. Dinsmore, the ‘‘ Dealer in Arms ;” 
J. L. Mott, the “‘ Interior of a Persian Inn ;’’ J. H. 


yo. 


Stebbins, ‘‘ Moliére Breakfasting with Louis XIV."’ In 


THE DEATH OF MARSHAL 


A PENCIL SKETCH OWNED BY M., 


dinner given to Gérdme by his brother artists when he 
was made officer of the Legion of Honor. This stat- 
uette was afterward repeated in bronze. The ‘* Almée, 
the ‘‘ Sword Dance at Jericho,"’ and several of his more 
important figures, have also been modelled. 

In brief, Gérdme is a careful, studious and laborious 


NEY. 
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LUDOVIC HALEVY. 


time, the question arises whether our art manufac- 
turers will henceforth do better to apply for their ideas 
to our men of letters. On the inside, the two lines 
above were exquisitely engraved. The interest of the 
gift was enhanced by the fact that the object was a fac- 
simile of one ordered by Mr. Furness for his own bride. 





SOME MASTERPIECES OF ART. 





I. 

THE visitor enters that softly-lighted, fresh, tranquil 
Belvidere of the Vatican—that happy shrine of the three 
or four greatest great works in Rome. There, selected 
from thousands, stand the gleaming, wonderful marbles 
of yellow-white, about which he has heard since his 
infancy—the Apollo of the Belvidere, the Laocoén, the 
Antinotis of the Vatican, and some modern, effeminate 
work of Canova’s. The figures rise in the em- 
brasures of a cool, arched chamber, like a 
portico, alternating with niches that are the 
frames of exquisite window-views—away from 
the throng of vulgar museum-trophies—critical- 
ly looking at each other, as it were, to see if the 
preference of ages still stands the test of time. 
Compared with the common herd of antiques 
in the Braccia Nuovo or other parts of the Vati- 
can, facing each other in the perspective of 
their double rows, these statues of the élite 
seem like the three or four loveliest belles whom 
you find at a party—after the long parlors are 
past—grouped together in the choice silk-cur- 
tained boudoir that is best of all. If the Apollo 
is the most beautiful, the Laocoén is the most 
wonderful. In the terrible difficulties calmly 
overcome, the harmony of grouping and line 
that is forced upon a rebellious, troubled theme, 
it still remains the unapproached masterpiece 
of antiquity. It is art of an advanced, com- 
plicated civilization. 
We no longer have 
the separate, individu- 
ally strong figures of 
the AZgina temple— 
no longer the lovely 
individualities of the 
Parthenon pediment, 
separately _ faultless, 
but planted along the 
cornice as a row of di- 
vided objects, noted as 
a grouped historical 
tableau. Instead of -- 
this individuality, this 
concatenation, which 
belongs to the earlier experi- 
ments of statuary, we behold 
a group arranged so that its 
meiirvers shall advance into 
the light or retreat into shade, 
and compose a masterpiece 
of chiaroscuro, the hollows 
filled with festoons of trailing 
drapery, or daring graces of twisted snakes. It is art of 
a romantic period, not simply art of a single-hearted re- 
ligious period. You pause and wonder, and are instruct- 
ed. You think on the great minds it has inspired. You 
remember how Michael Angelo adored it, how Titian 
scoffed and caricatured it as a group of apes, how 
Byron wrote of *‘ Laocodn’s agony dignifying pain,’’ 
and Lessing of its capacity to illustrate the difference 
between the art treatment and literary treatment of a 
theme. And then you recite some lines of Matthew 
Arnold’s exquisite Epilogue to Lessing's Laocodn. 
Stormy beauty, agony turned into poetry, have filled 
your soul, And then, as you feel yourself saturated 
with impressions of sublimity shed over you from a far- 
away past, you recollect tMat this is not after all art of 
the most perfect period, and that even the Torso of the 
Belvidere, close by, leaves it far behind, to say nothing 
of the Elgin marbles. What could that mighty civili- 
zation have been, that produced, in a period of com- 
parative decline, and away off on a provincial island, 
the work that awes you now, as if it were alive ? 

The Laocoén was sculptured in Rhodes by Agesan- 
der and his two sons, about the time of the Toro Far- 
nese—some time between the epoch of Alexander and 
the Roman Conquest of Greece—that is tosay, when 
liberty and civilization were powerful in the fair Isle of 
Roses, and a romantic school of art undertook a free 
untrammeled treatment of literary themes. .A wealthy 
proconsul brings the splendid group to Rome after the 
Greek defeat. Did Virgil see it, and, in his minute 
verse describing the death scene of the priest of Nep- 
tune, did he pay a tacit tribute to Agesander as creator 
of his idea? One likes to think so, for it would be one 
of the very few cases where poetry has taken its theme 
from a work of art. 








VENUS DE MEDICI. 
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Cleomenes’ statue of the Venus of Medici is the pride 
of Florence. There in the small room of selected works, 
called the tribune of the Uffizi gallery, you behold the 
criterion piece, by which all other beauty is judged. It 
is supposed, from the Greek marble in which it is 
carved, and from the name of the sculptor, to have been 
prepared in Greece, and even in Athens, during that 
transient revival of the arts which took place shortly 
before the capture of Corinth by Mummius. The arms, 
of course, are modern—it being impossible that mem- 














THE LAOCOON. 


bers so freely detached from the trunk of stone 
should have survived their Jong burial and tardy resur- 
rection. The fate of most antiques, in fact, has been 
to submit to some mutilation, and what is worse, some 
restoration. Of the Laocoén just mentioned, the right 
arm is modern, and another arm, prepared by another 
restorer of the Renaissance period, lies alongside on 
the floor in a different position or gesture. Meanwhile 
you are told by some critics that the head shows the 
marks of the fingers, showing that originally Laocoén 
was wringing his hair 
in his agony, and still 
other authorities as- 
sure you that the real 
head of the Laocoén 
is in Duke D’Arem- 
beig’s palace in Brus- 
sels. The armlet above 
the elbow of the Venus 
belongs to the antique 
part of the statue, and 
is a somewhat singular 
feature in a treatment 
otherwise completely 
conceived in the nude 
and the undecorated. 
The Dolphin simply 
stands for the sea, be- 
side which Venus rises 
in the wild glory of 
her recent birth, while 
upon it play the wing- 
ed forms of the two 
cupids, Eros and Anteros, the holy love and the sense 
love which Venus equally controls in the breadth of 
her all-subduing empire: 

In the graceful group of ‘‘ Cupid and Psyche’’ we 
have a romance of the later non-religious period of 
antiquity. The personification of the soul as a di- 
vinity would hardly have occurred to the old Greeks, 
but Apuleius, who lived a little after Virgil, took ad- 
vantage of the taste of his time for the arbitrary con- 
struction of myths. Intelligent people no longer wor- 
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shipped any of the old gods, except as a piece of policy 
before the populace ; so the invention of new ones was 
nothing but a venial and expert exercise. Thus about 
the time that Christianity was growing up in the East, 
the legend of Psyche was taking form in Italy, and crys- 
tallizing in the gilded lines of Apuleius’ Ass of Gold. 
The marble group in question, found on the Aventine 
and preserved in the Capitol at Rome, may have been 
ordered of the carver by some rich citizen of the 
Mecenas kind, who had been delighted by hearing 
Apuleius read his fanciful lines. It is certainly 
not of an older period. In its elegant construc- 
tion the thought of grace predominates over 
every thing. It would seem difficult, at the first 
blush, to make two figures embrace without 
turning the hack of one of them to the eye; 
but the sculptor, with consummate ingenuity, 
shows both these fair, flexible young bodies in 
front. The pretty ardor of Cupid, holding 
Psyche’s head fast with both hands to kiss her 
the better, is as boyish and innocent as possi- 
ble. Psyche, her feet a little clogged with the 
draperies, stands with less freedom, with more 
of a precocious womanliness. The whole, 
without a trace of the old religious austerity, 
is a standard of romantic art as conceived by 
the Augustan age of Rome. 

When you have the luck next to meet with a 
cast of Myron’s Discobolus (everybody may see 
one, for instance, at the New York Aquarium), 
go immediately behind it. You get there a 
lively idea of the intense propulsive force ex- 
pressed. The quoit- 
thrower’s form is seen 
to be writhing all over 
with the curves and 
tensions of muscular 
power ; his figure takes 
the twist of a turning 
screw, and you com- 
prehend that he is pro- 
jecting the missile with 
a feeling like the un- 
coiling of aspring. In 
the back view, too, the 
dragging of the left 
foot, which complicates 
the front aspect a little, is very 
beautiful, and assists the idea 
of pushing forward. The 
bending of the toes under this 
foot has always been much 
admired, for it is one of the 
earliest specimens in art of an 
intense and almost ungrace- 
ful ‘‘ realism.’’ Few antiques can be so certainly as- 
signed to a date as this. 

The marble in the Hall of the Biga, in the Vatican, 
bears the name ‘‘ Myron,”’ carved on the trunk of the 
tree beside the figure. This shows that the Vatican 
replica is a copy of that famous bronze of Myron of 
which the ancient writers speak. Myron was born 
about 430 B.C., in Boeotia, and all his more celebrated 
works were in bronze. The marble repetitions of this 
figure are therefore all ‘copies, but admirably skilful 
ones. By simple collation among the “ repliche’’ of 
which this statue furnishes a greater number than any 
other antique, we get, besides a lively idea of what a 
singular favorite it was among the Romans, a compe- 
tent notion of the exact spirit of Myron’s original 
bronze. The signed replica of the Vatican was formed 
jn 1761 at Adrian’s Villa, and its arm, right leg, and 
head are restored. But the head is antique in the more 
celebrated (but unsigned) copy to be found in the 
Massimo palace, Rome, and from that we derive a cor- 
rect idea of the excellence of Myron in this all-impor- 
tant part. ‘* Myron excelled in heads, as Praxiteles in 
arms and Polycletus in the breast,’’ said the ancients. 
The Massimo Discobolus was found in 1761 upon the 
Esquiline, near the ruined ‘‘ Nymphzeum’’ known as 
the Trophies of Marius. When the Vatican copy was 
discovered thirty years later with its attribution to 
Myron, the antiquarians knew how to designate the 
earlier and less mutilated example. The signing of the 
Discobolus shows how little faith is to be placed on the 
signatures often found upon antique marbles. Pliny 
complains of this in his time. Here was a statue which 
made no pretense of being an original, coolly signed 
with the name of the real author of the conception. So, 
when we see the name of Cleomenescn the Medici 
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Venus, that of Agesander (with Polydorus and Atheno- 
dorus) on the Laocoén, that of Myron on the Disco- 
bolus, that of Agasias on the Fighting Gladiator, or 
that of Apollonius on the Torso Belvidere, we are almost 
as much in the dark as ever. We find the names of 
Greek sculptors freely signed in letters that are of a later 
period, than that in which the artists lived ; and we see 
a name unblushingly looking out from a marble that we 
know, to be an original, should be a bronze. The 
copies in stone, which the Romans so loved for their 
palaces, are to be regarded as the fud/ication of the 
bronze. ‘The names on them are no more to be taken 
an autographic than the name of Tennyson on the back 
of a book of poetry is to be taken for his signature. 
The Romans simply, when they liked a fine Greek 
bronze, printed off an addition of it in marble, of so 
many copies. In our time the bronze, being intrinsi- 
cally valuable, has disappeared into coinage, while the 
stone cheap edition remains. Besides the Vatican and 
Massimo copies, there are other ancient ones in the 
Capitoline and British museums. Myron was cele- 
brated as an animalist also. His Cow was brought 
from Athens after the conquest, and placed in the 
Temple of Peace in Rome—a wondrous bit of imitation 
surely, and worth the care of its journey into Italy 

for, even as the grapes of Xeuxis deceived birds, so the 
cow of Myron is claimed to have deceived the sturdy 
masters of the herds, 

EDWARD STRAHAN, 


THE TORLONIA MUSEUM, 

THERE is no private collection of sculpture in the 
world so wonderful as that contained in Prince Tor- 
lonia’s now famous museum, in the Via delle Scuderie 
beside the Corsini palace at Rome. ‘This museum is 
not open to the public. Probably not a dozen persons 
outside the Prince's art-council have had the good for- 
tune to visit it. One of the favored few has given a 
most interesing account of this remarkable gallery and 
its jealously guarded art treasures, in a recent number 
of Blackwood’s Magazine. A little garden of superb 
roses and oranges, says this writer, surrounds the 
building, which is divided into galleries and subdivided 
into cabinets by partitions or curtains of cloth of a 
warm red-brown color. There are five hundred and 
twenty pieces in all—statues, busts and vases. Not the 
least striking of these is the magnificent group of Jason 
and Medea, to which we devote a full-page illustration. 

This bas-relief is a part of a slab representing the 
principal events of the expedition of the Argonauts, 
who, as every school-boy knows, started from Argos, 
under the leadership of Jason, to win the ‘* Golden 
Fleece’’ and the treasures of Colchis. The stone may 
have formed a part of the decoration of the building 
erected by Agrippa, which the people called the ** Por- 
tico of the Argonauts.”’ 

The section is divided into three groups, one of which 
is incomplete, and probably was the centre of the com- 
position. This is the portion of the engraving nearest 
the bottom of the page. Hymen with open wings as- 
sumes the aspect of a funereal divinity, and the daughter 
of. AEthis seems brooding over her terrible project. 
Medea is seated in her apartment, which is suggested 
by the large veil through which the nuptial bed is indi- 
cated by the four statuettes which decorate it. Next 
stands Jason holding the poisonous draught prepared 
by the fair sorceress, with which he is to kill the ser- 
pent, which, twined around the tree, guards the golden 
fleece. Two women, whose attitudes and countenances 
are indicative of terror, standing on either side of a 
bull, complete this splendid piece of sculpture. It was 
found in 1828 while excavations were being made in the 
town of the Quintili—now Roma Vecchia. 

The most remarkable statue in the Torlonia Museum 
is the Minerva, which came from the Prince’s excava- 
tions at Porto where it adorned Trajan’s palace. This 
Minerva, which has never been seen by the public, 
stands in a sort of sanctuary with full-sized casts of the 
Vatican and Capitoline Minervas facing her. These 
alone are considered her fitting companions—for the 
claim is that she surpasses those famous representa- 
tions of the most beautiful Phidian type that has come 
down to us. . 

The goddess is represented with all the emblems that 
recall her beneficent acts in favor of humanity according 
to ancient belief; she wears the egis, helmet, and 
shield; at her right is an olive-tree, her gift to the 
Athenians ; on one ot its branches a serpent winds 
horizontally, emblem of wisdom and prudence. The 
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drapery of the figure falls from the shoulders to the 
feet in rich ample folds which lie in straight lines, and 
are so arranged that the arms are left free. The neck 
and throat are uncovered; this, with the exquisite 
modelling of the neck, makes the Torlonia Minerva 
look taller than the Vatican and Capitoline Minervas. 
The drapery of the Vatican Minerva is probably finer, 
but the face and head of the Torlonia Minerva are 
much grander. The casque has the same symbols as 
the Vatican Minerva, but it is more elegant in form 
than either of the other casques ; it is delicate in shape, 
and adorns the head in a most graceful manner. The 
solemn sweet face, the beautifully modelled neck and 
throat, slightly framed by the falling hair, give the 
stamp of superiority to the Torlonia Minerva. 

The Torlonia Venus, in the opinion of some adequate 
judges, fully equals, if it does not surpass, the Venus of 
Milo. The body is nude and full of suppleness and 
majesty. There is an expression of grave simplicity in 
the whole figure. The movement and action are en- 
tirely free from self-consciousness or shame. It is 
more grandiose than the Milo in this regard ; and its 
beauty is more ideal and elevated. 

There is also in the Torlonia Museum an Apollo 
which came like the Minerva from the Porto, and has 
never been seen by the pub'ic. The god is represented 
as the Pythian Apollo with all his attributes. He holds 
in his left hand the bow; the right arm leans on the 
sacred tripod, symbol of the oracle. There is a fasci- 
nating freedom in the serpentine pose of the Torlonia 
Apollo, and also acool, high indifference, which, united 
to the expression of the face, creates a character of 
melancholy and disdain. The face is majestic and 
calm ; but it is also sarcastic and sad, as if the god 
knew humanity would never have the good sense to prof- 
it by its revelations. 

The group of Hercules and Telephus is one of the 
most remarkable in the Torlonia Museum. Like Mi- 
nerva and Apollo, Hercules has his attributes—the club 
and lion’s skin. The god holds his son Telephus most 
tenderly on one of his great broad hands. The hind 
that nursed the child stands to the right and gazes 
up eagerly at her charge. The pose of Telephus is 
delicious and full of nature : one knee is bent and rests 
on the huge hand of Hercules, the other baby foot 
braces against his father’s body ; his little hands grasp 
the lion’s skin on which he is seated, and which forms 
the drapery and head-covering of Hercules. The lion’s 
head makes a sort of helmet ; the teeth rest on the hero’s 
brows like an upraised visor or a strange crown. The 
body of the god is so muscular that it is meagre, but at 
the same time vigorous and bold. The face of Her- 
cules is inexpressibly sad, indeed pahetic ; he looks up 
as if imploring Jove to protect the child, knowing but 
too well the ingratitude of human hearts, and the vicis- 
situdes of mortal destiny. 

There is also a delightful group of Cupid and Psyche. 
The children are winged. Cupid holds Psyche’s head 
back, and her arms are around him. The expression 
of the faces is delicious. They gaze at each other in- 
tently: it is a look of deep spiritual felicity, which 
arises from the certainty of knowing and belonging to 
one another in eternal union and happiness. 

The most lovely statue in the museum, however, in 
the opinion of the writer in Blackwood’s Magazine, is a 
seated figure of a woman. ‘The expression of the face, 
the unconsciousness of the pose, seem to belong to a 
solitary moment. The limbs are very elegant; the 
arms are delicate but round ; the drapery tight, beau- 
tifully arranged, and entirely free from mannerism. 
The remarkable expression on the face of this figure 
proves that the sculptor must have known his model 
well ; it is one of bitter sadness ; the lips are drawn up- 
wards with a feminine expression of scorn, as if her 
intercourse had been with souls unworthy of her and 
encountered undeserving disappointments. Under the 
chair on which she sits lies a great mastiff with a faith- 
ful, protecting look. 

Among other fine works are a standing portrait of 
Hortensius, Cicero's rival, representing him in a ma- 
jestically draped toga at his proudest moment, the in- 
stant of successful debate; a remarkably vigorous 
statue known as the Ruspoli philosopher, who is de- 
picted in the act of arguing, his face quivering with the 
rage of discussion; and a wonderfully fine head of 
Aristotle. There are also two heads of Nero, curiously 
suggestive of his strange character. One is as the 
hereditary prince, the other as emperor. The hand- 
some boy-face is even more cruel than the imperial 
portrait. The eyes have a furtive, cunning watchful- 


ness in them, and remind one of what his biographers 
say—that he was first cruel from fear. His mouth is 
like his grandmother’s and mother’s, the two Agrip- 
pinas, but stronger, and inexpressibly haughty. The 
hair has a barbarian thickness ; it rises up around the 
temples and forehead, as on the head of a young bull. 
The imperial bust looks more sensual and ferocious, 
but has an increased cunning in the expression. 

Such are only a few of the wenderful features of a 
museum concerning which volumes might be written. 
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OVER the heads of the horses of Meissonier’s *‘ 1807”’ 
we see the horses of Rosa Bonheur’s famous “ Foire 
aux Chevaux.’’ It is a splendid proof of the lady’s 
genius that they bear the contrast well. Stand off 
from the two pictures, get them both into view at once, 
and you see that Mademoiselle’s animals are solid, 
each one a rounded complete fact; in Meissonier’s 
picture the illusion of roundness is lost in a scattering 
of dissected parts ; the horses do not stand out in the 
air like protruding objects that you can see all the way 
around. The sense of atmospheric distance, of solidi- 
ties separated from each other by a bath of air—a qual- 
ity that any representation of real objects should aim to 
convey—is the success of the lady painter. About a 
score of principal figures of horses, with indications of 
others in the crowd, and an equal number of human 
beings more or less involved in the confusion, make 
up the groups of Rosa Bonheur’s ** Horse Fair.’’ The 
animals are being ridden and led to sale in the early 
light of a fine spring morning. The drama of the pic- 
ture is concentrated in the middle, where we see a pic- 
turesque but discreditable instance of French jockey- 
ship. The sellers of the fine stallions which are used 
in Paris fur the omnibuses are apt to indulge in every 
means to spoil each other's property ; the grooms try 
to ride down their rivals’ beasts, and, taking advan- 
tage of the hasty tempers of the half-savage brutes, to 
make them inflict an injury or disfigurement on their 
rivals. One stallion, a black, is caused by his rider to 
rear and paw against another, a pure white animal, 
who is being hastily led aside by a walking groom. 
The white shows the easily-excited animosity of an in- 
cipient fighter in the wicked roll of his eye, and the 
man who walks with him, even while busy managing 
his tossing head and champing mouth, looks back at 
the other groom with the expression of a quarrel that 
will keep till a future time ; meanwhile the rider of the 
black, his arm and stick lifted high in the air, and his 
heels flogging the furry flanks of the animal, makes a 
fine attitude for the artist, and the central incident of 
the picture. In front are trotting two very powerful 
Norman dappled grays, guided by a man in his shirt, 
who rides the round back of one of them without a sad- 
dle. Ponies, hackneys, butchers’ cobs, mostly with 
tails done up in a chignon, French fashion, and all 
making good time toward the fair, constitute the pro- 
cession. The horse-market has occupied its present 
place on the Boulevard de ]’HOpital and the Rue du 
Maché-aux-Chevaux ever since 1642, when Francois 
Barajon, apothecary and chamber valet to the king, 
obtained the privilege of establishing a horse-market 
near the present location; the principal entrance is 
found on the Boulevard side; an ante-court is reserved 
for the sale of vehicles at auction; then, near the 
stand of the crier is seen the space destined to accom- 
modate the beasts that are to receive the bids. The 
market proper, extending toward the Rue du Cen- 
drier, is planted with two parallel alleys of large trees, 
destined to shade the animals and protect them in 
some degree from flies (which maintain a flourishing 
metropolis at the Paris horse market) ; and it is these 
symmetrical trees, fringed with the faint green of spring 
in the pale morning light, which form the beautiful 
decorative lacework over the bossy forms of Mlle. Bon- 
heur’s fat horses. We have seen at least one replica of 
this picture by the artist—to wit, in the South Kensing- 
ton Museum, London. Rosa Bonheur is much more 
highly esteemed as an artist in countries where gallan- 
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try and chivalry preponderate over the critical spirit, as 
England and America, than in her own land. She re- 
ceived the decoration of the Legion of Honor from 
Eugénie—a thing almost unprecedented for a woman 
—while the Emperor was absent at Solferino. And 
Cham has represented her favorite model, a mighty 
bull, as protesting against the color of this incendiary 
bit of ribbon, and raising in the studio a revolution 
worthy of the most confirmed woman-hater. 

Auguste Bonheur, Rosa’s brother, shows at the op- 
posite end of the gallery a picture which is the master- 
piece of his life. It represents ‘‘ Cattle at Fontaine- 
bleau.’’ The mighty plainness of Fontainebleau oak- 
trunks, like an Egyptian peristyle, rises in evenly-spaced 
grandeur through a great sylvan perspective, over 
which the crowns of oak-leaf hang in the still air, and 
dust the ground with percolated golden lights. Huge 
cattle, in every conceivable attitude of repose, rest on 
the grassy carpet. The velvet pile of their hides is as 
real in texture as any woven stuff: beautiful skins of 
brownish black, or of patched bronze and white, are 
decried sleeking their soft richness in the spaces be- 
tween the trees, sometimes turned to glittering leopard- 
skins as the spots of light fall upon them. Like the 
‘* Horse Fair,’’ this picture is broad enough to occupy 
the end of a gallery. The brother's work is far supe- 
rior to the sister’s in landscape sentiment, expression 
of atmosphere, and subtle rendering of soft and diffi- 
cult textures. 

A striking and popular picture is the ‘‘ Triumph of 
Germanicus,’’ yet it can hardly be said that it is the 
triumph of Piloty. This German Delaroche is given to 
artificial-looking and varnishy schemes of color, dis- 
jointed efforts at brilliancy in detached spots, and pom- 
pous compositions of ‘‘ personz’’ evidently arranged 
for a theatrical fifth act. As a narrative, an eloquent 
historical paragraph, the picture must be admitted to 
succeed. It represents the triumphal entry into Rome 
accorded to Germanicus by Tiberius in May, A.D. 17. 
Tiberius really saw in the occasion a telling adver- 
tisement of himself. He and his general had pre- 
vailed over the Germans, whereas Augustus and his 
general had been baffled. It was not for Tiberius to 
be compelled to go about with long hair and beard, 
dashing his gray head against palace walls at night, 
and groaning, ‘‘ Varus! Varus! give me back my 
legions !’’ The victory which Arminius, the prince of 
the Cherusci, had obtained in the three days’ fight in 
Teutorberg forest was corrected by the victory of Ger- 
manicus on the Elbe. In the picture, Tiberius caresses 
n his soul the idea of this ‘‘ éclatant’’ achievement of 
his reign, as from his towering throne he watches the 
shadow of the triumphal arch fall over the advancing 
form of Germanicus. Arminius has escaped, and is 
not there to adorn the triumph. But Arminius’s wife, 
Thusnelda, whom the chief had won by violence in 
early days, is forced to walk in the procession, leading 
by the hand her little son Thumelicus. As she had not 
been taken prisoner of war, but had been given up by 
her treacherous father, Segestes, it was unknightly and 
dishonorable in Germanicus to introduce her among 
his captives. The delivery of Thusnelda to the Romans 
soon after the Teutorberg battle forms an anterior 
scene which might equally tempt the Piloty pencil ; it 
is the earlier disgrace of the oft-abased, proud Thus- 
nelda. Her father, to win favor with the Romans, 
entrapped Germanicus and Thusnelda to his castle, 
even while his son-in-law was flushed with victory. 
Arminius escaped, but Thusnelda was conducted like 
a captive by Germanicus to the Roman camp. ‘‘ She 
shed no tear,’’ says Tacitus. ‘‘ She disdained any 
word of supplication. With her arms folded under her 
bosom, she glanced at her figure, which revealed how 
soon she would become a mother.’’ This glimpse of 
the uncompromising behavior of a savage princess gives 
the artist his clue for the delineation of her garb and 
temper in the subsequent triumph. Strong and haughty, 
enveloped in her yellow hair, she strides into Rome 
like one of the Erinnys. The pageant, of which she 
is the principal jewel, is the demonstration of Roman 
theatric art in the first century, and is a superb stage- 
grouping of trophies, strange barbaric figures, shaggy 
animals of the north, and blasé Italians condescending 
to admire a Roman holiday. Already for months past 
the battle painters and landscapists of the capital have 
been busy painting the battles of Germanicus, and the 
scenes of German hill and river where they were 
fought. These representations of. battle and land- 


scape, to glorify the triumphing general, were borne 
through the city, and some real captives, with some 


























fictitious Germans in masks were dragged on be- 
fore the car. Among the trophies were the Roman 
eagles, retaken from the Teutons. A German chief, in 
fact—for the barbarian ranks were full of traitors, among 
whom was the brother of Arminius—had given the 
Romans word where to find their eagles, in the ‘* holy 
Tann,”’ the fane and sanctuary of the tribe. This fact 
explains the insolent feeling rmanifested in the fore- 
ground incident of the picture, where a Roman legion- 
ary leads by the beard a gray priest of the Tann, 
wreathed with holy oak, and tottering with debility and 
shame. Thusnelda herself, following behind, is not a 
more striking illustration of Roman outrage. Yet still 
more dishonorable and debased than any mere exam- 
ple of Latin harshness was the cynical, sycophantic 
figure of Thusnelda’s father, Segestes, introduced into 
the triumph as a Roman ally, his giant form descried 
sitting near Germanicus as a friend, and looking on 
while his daughter and grandson were led in chains. 

But the temptation to stray into historical musings is 
carrying the Cicerone away from what should be his 
only preoccupation—the pictorial and plastic interests 
of this large, suggestive gallery. Already the space 
that can be given to a single collection is too much en- 
croached upon. An unjust neglect of many delightful 
works must be the penalty for the desultory moments 
that have been spent in lingering before the half dozen 
giants of art already considered. 

One of the finest examples of German genre art in 
America is the specimen of Ludwig Knaus, the famous 
Disseldorf painter, whom Berlin has attracted to her- 
self by the bait of a professorship. The ever-charm- 
ing humors of child-character are spread before us by 
the hand of a master in the construction of innocent 
vaudevilles. In his present picture, tables are spread 
in a large room, as if for a school festival. Here are 
healthy, gluttonous boys, little greedy girls demurely 
satisfying an intense and all-comprising appetite, a 
singing-woman admitted to lend the sweets of harmony 
to the feast, an enormous Danish hound rudely push- 
ing his big head between the beautiful village mother 
and the baby she is feeding. In a retired corner, to 
the left, a cat, who has appropriated an enormous mor- 
sel, is getting it through her throat by shaking her head 
upward in a series of jerks, after the manner of her 
kind—the anatomy of the felis family having forgotten 
to provide any throat-muscles to distribute the food 
discriminatingly downward, so that the replenishing 
must be done by this awkward shaking-up of all the 
upper part of her body. Who has not seen a great 
cat thus gormandizing in character, settling her con- 
tents as we settle a potato-bag by shaking the mouth, 
her unamiable lips hanging at the corners with a purse- 
like expansion, and hissing and lisping as she manages 
her breath among the descending boluses of food ? 
But who ever painted these noises and struggles before 
Knaus? This splendid example is about four by three 
feet in size, contains nearly fifty figures, and, if we 
judge it by the mercantile criterion, would be admired 
to the extent of fifteen thousand dollars by any dealer. 

An equally amusing genre subject is by Erskine 
Nicol, the Scotch peasantry delineator, whose mind 
takes its vacations in Ireland for the gratification of its 
love for fun. Here is a scene fit to arouse furious agi- 
tations in the soul of an agrarian reformer, yet viewed 
by the artist only on its humorous side. The Paddies, 
in the office of the feared and hated land agent, are re- 
newing their leases on rent day. A deed lying on the 
table is being examined. They are ready to swear 
that it has been the worst year ever known, and the 
rents must be lowered. The agent’s cue, of course, is 
to declare that the crops have been unprecedentedly 
fine, and the rate must be increased. The reader, who 
knows Nicols from a hundred paintings and engrav- 
ings, may be safely left to imagine the type of the man of 
power, intensely provincial yet grand in his despotism, 
and the characters of the rough, shrewd, stormy-souled 
and thoroughly-cowed tenantry in coats of frieze and 
corduroy breeches. CICERONE. 





THE experiment of lighting the Paris Salon by elec- 
tricity has shown that the colors of the pictures retain 
the same value and tone as in daylight. But it seems 
that the electric light does not treat the paintings with 
fairness. Those ‘‘ skied’’ are the most benefited, being 
nearest the apparatus. In the central portion of the 
building, called the ‘‘Jardin,’’ where the sculpture is ex- 
hibited, there is not enough light, and the white marble 
looks most ghostly. 
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Boston, August, 1879. 

HAVE you in New York yet seen the zew Hermes, 
rescued from its long oblivion by the excavations at 
Olympia to go straight upon a pedestal in the highest 
niche of the temple of art? Our Museum of Fine Arts 
has recently added it to the ‘‘ Olympia Room”’ of 
casts, and one of the directors of the institution, Mr. 
C. C. Perkins, declares, in his learned notes on the 
new statuary acquired since the last catalogue was 
printed, that “‘ had this group (for Hermes holds the 
infant Dyonysos on his arm) alone been found at Olym- 
pia, the German government would have been amply 
repaid for the expense incurred in excavating on that 
famous site.’’ The god is sculptured in size larger 
than the human, a naked youth, and though leaning 
lightly against a tree-trunk is in the pose of the Faun of 
the Capitol (the *‘ Marble Faun’’)—which is a copy a/ter 
Praxiteles, not the work of the master himself un- 
doubted and indubitable as it is this Hermes’s unique 
distinction to be. Indeed it is the one work from any 
great sculptor of Greece perfectly identified as the orig- 
inal work. Pausanias mentions it as the only work of 
Praxiteles at Olympia, and it was found in its very 
place, in the cella of the Heraion (sanctuary of Juno}, 
to the nght of the entrance, between the second and 
third columns of the inner row on the northern side. 
The legs below the knee and the arms are mutilated, 
but the head, face, neck, breast—in fact the whole 
trunk of the figure and the thighs and knees are intact, 
so that the majestic combination of the realistic and the 
ideal, which it was given to the ancients alone to ex- 
press, is seen here inallitsstrength. The genial touch 
of human sweetness, which comes with such an agree- 
able surprise into the chaste purity and elevation of 
these masterworks of antiquity, is in the infant Dio- 
nysos, sitting upon the right arm of his protector, and 
resting one hand on his shoulder. One 
touched the tree-trunk, mostly concealed by graceful 
folds of the chlamys flung back, while the left hung 
free, and the child’s face looked up towards the bunch 
of grapes conjectured to have been held in the free 
hand of the youthful god. Fortunate, indeed, are we 
to rescue this god-like face and form unharmed. 
‘* Nothing more noble in its forms than the head and 
features of this Hermes, or more beautifully simple, 
with the simplicity of deep knowledge, than the neck, 
breast, and loins of the body, exists in sculpture,’’ ex- 
claims the authority above referred to. Close behind 
it stands the *‘ Sauroktonos’’ of the Vatican, that mar- 
vel of delicate, supple slenderness and grace—Praxiteles 
again, though a copy. Go from this to the Faun, and 
back at last to the Hermes once more, and the claim 
for the surpassing nobility of the last will be at once 
admitted. 

The room for architectural casts is one of the largest 
of all the noble halls of the new wing of the Museum. 
Its contents are not yet in place, but when they shall 
have been arranged as intended a portal of a Greek tem- 
ple with its four caryatides of large size, so patiently, so 
gracefully, bearing their office as columns of support, 
will first confront the visitor, and form an appropriate 
termination to the long vista through the ground floor 
of the Museum. A surprising richness and variety of 
artistic objects may be included under the architec- 
tural category, from these dignified Greek caryatides to 
the tricksy little images in stucco with which modern 
house-builders ornament cornices and centre pieces. 
Spread out in lines on the floor are figures and heads, 
angels, birds, beasts, and reptiles, grinning gargoyles 
and strange monsters, big and little, in rough classifi- 
cation according to their periods or orders of architéc- 
ture. One of the most striking anc interesting groups 
of objects here is a row of stiff seraphs from the fa- 
mous Lincoln Cathedral in old Boston, with their 
broad and symmetrical wings extended so as to touch 
tip to tip—a design pleasing not only from its symbol- 
ism, but also from its effective decorative and architec- 
tural service in covering completely the wall-space it 
occupies and adorns. Any thing from old St. Botolph’s, 
whence came one of the most powerful divines of our 
ancient New England theocracy, in whose honor was 
named the new Boston that has outstripped the old, 
is of prime interest and value to us ali in this commu- 
nity, which knows so well how to value its historical 
It has just come out, by the way, that 


baby-foot 


antecedents. 
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the Rev. Phillips Brooks, the celebrated minister of 
Trinity Church, has received a shipment of bits of the 
original stones of this Lincolnshire cathedral, displaced 
in the restoration now in progress there. Exactly what 
is included in the collection is not known, as the huge 
packing-cases have not yet been opened. But any true 
relics of the famous pile will have a distinguished wel- 
come, and no doubt presently find their places in the 
splendid temple whose Broad Church ministrations 
make its unequalled artistic riches as common prop- 
erty as the contents of the Museum itself. Leading 
out from the hall of architectural casts is a smaller 
room devoted to the sculptures of the Renaissance, 
and more modern works. It is a fresh and fascinating 
collection to which the visitor turns with lively but be- 
wildered interest after the severe perfections of the 
classic era. Here are Michael Angelo’s great figures ; 
also the series of alto-reliefs made for the balustrade 
organ loft of the cathedral at Florence by Luca del 
Robbia, but never set up, each representing a band of 
youths singing, dancing, and playing upon musical 
instruments. The group of singing boys, somewhat 
familiar in reproductions, can almost be heard in their 
unvoiced chanting, so lifelike is the depicting of the 
motions and expressions of their open mouths and 
eyes bent upon their score over one another's shoul- 
In every tablet (there are ten) the same rapt, 
unconscious, boyish earnestness and enthusiasm ani- 
mate the skilful grouping, crowded and jostling in all 
imaginable variety, yet without loss of dignity, grace, 


ders. 


or the prevailing elevation of artistic treatment. <A 
great monumental tomb, with the saint lying atop at 
full length, his head turned so as to rest upon its pil- 
lows, looms in the midst of all, and startles one with the 
notion that he is standing in some old world sanctuary. 
Another valuable example here is a circular bas-relief 
in which the pictorial essays in sculpture of the Tus- 
can artists of the school of Ghiberti are seen at their 
best,—an adoring Madonna from the Uffizi gallery. 
The ‘* Allston Room”’ of painting is one of the new 
institutions of the Museum. It is designed to gather 
and concentrate the products of the elder American 
painters, the great portraitists of the beginning of this 
century especially. Here are eight of those Copleys 
without one of which, even if it has to be a copy, no 
New England family can lay successful claim to an- 
cestral dignity. Hancock, Adams, Hooper, and 
Quincy, are among these American aristocrats in wigs 
and knee-breeches, all pictured with an incisive individ- 
uality of character which commands respect for earnest- 
ness, truth, and power, even though uninstructed in 
technique and limited and meagre in the scale of color. 
There are moreover ten Gilbert Stuarts. His por- 
traits, to be sure, are not so rare, and have none of that 
antique style which sets Copley as a painter so far away 
from the moderns. His coloring is rich, and in its flesh 
tints at once warm and naturalistic, clearly governed by 
the principles recognized by the best artists of to-day. 
Stand before this grand and glowing portrait of Gen- 
eral Knox from Faneuil Hall, and you will readily con- 
cede the place awarded to him as the first among 
American painters. There is a sturdy cheer and 
sustained strength and ease in a large, objective, pic- 
turesque conception of his subject that are in marked 
contrast to the nervous, tentative, subjective, and finally 
unintelligible way of treating portrait work that has 
been the fashion in certain high quarters. Our young 
painters had much better sit before these portraits by 
Stuart (and those by his contemporary and rival, Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, hanging near by) than before the 
bravadoes of the latest arrivals from Munich and Paris. 
The familiar picture of Washington, which is the ac- 
cepted and standard portrait of ‘*‘ Pater Patrie,’’ and 
the original sketch for it, are among the Stuart paint- 
ings deposited with the Museum in trust for safe-keep- 
ing for the city of Boston, to which they belong. They 
had hung for half to three quarters of a century in Fan- 
euil Hall, where they were manifestly too much ex- 
posed to fire and other dangers. The collection of 
Washington Allston’s works, which gives the name to 
this gallery, contains fourteen paintings, some of them 
of just renown, though more show greater ambition 
than achievement. The portrait of the painter by him- 
self presents very much the figure one might imagine 
from the immensely excessive literature about him, a 
sickly and self-conscious-looking young prig, with neck 
swathed in the cravat of the period when men quoted 
the Latin classics in long letters to each other, and 
prided themselves on “‘ sensibility’’ and ** the ideal,”’ 
and carefully tumbled their hair down over their brows, 
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Smibert, the painter, who came to America with Dean 
Berkely and settled in Boston, painting the portraits of 
most of the worthies of the last century hereabouts, is 
also represented here in some quaint and interesting 
archaisms, even thinner and poorer in color, and far 
stiffer in drawing and handling than Copley’s. 
“GRETA. 
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Harriet Hosmer's statue of Beatrice Cenci, in the Mercantile 
Library of St. Louis, was ordered of Miss Hosmer by Wayman 
Crow, a merchant-prince of that city, and placed by him in the 
library. It is a life-size, reclining marble figure, with the head 
resting on a rude block of stone; the loug, unbound tresses 
escaping from their confinement lie on the fair, dimpled 
shoulders; the sad face, turned to one side, is resting on one 
little hand, while the other, from whose relaxed grdsp falls a 
rosary, hangs by her side in the careless abandon of sleep. The 
statue represents Miss Hosmer'’s conception of Beatrice Cenci 
as she lay in her cell the night before her execution. Miss 
Hosmer's statue of Enoni is also in this library, and she was 
commissioned by the authorities of St. Louis to make a statue of 
Thomas H. Benton for Lafayette Park in that city. It is an im- 
pressive figure of heroic size, the drapery being formed by a cloak 
that hangs from the shoulders, and the right hand being uplifted. 





Among the contributors to the fine-art department of the St. 
Louis Exposition, which will be open from the 22d of September 
until the 11th of October, are a great many New York artists. 
The following is a list of some of the paintings: ‘‘ N6étre Dame 
by Moonlight on a Féte Night,” Edward Moran; ‘‘ Coming 
Storm, Lake George,” and ‘‘ The Seashore, Looking Eastward 
at Sunset,"’ S. R. Gifford; ‘‘On the Hudson,” ‘‘ Moonrise,” and 
‘‘Upham's Beach, Nahant, Mass.,’’ J. Lyman, Jr.; ‘‘ By the 
Riverside” and ‘Greenwood Lake at Sunset,’’ Jasper F. 
Cropsey ; ‘‘ Woodland Pasture," ‘Right of Possession,’’ and 
“The Broken Plough,” J. H. Dolph; ‘‘ Dream of Love’ and 
‘* Prose and Poetry,”’ Constant Mayer; ‘‘ See what I've Found” 
and ‘‘ The German Band," by J. G. Brown; ‘‘ On the Coast 
of Florida,’ ‘‘ Fort George Island, Fla.,"" and ‘‘ Evening on the 
Upper Colorado River,” Thomas Moran; ‘‘ A Passing Shower,” 
**On the Edge of a Wood, N. H.,” and ‘October in New 
Hampshire,’’ W. L. Sontagg; ‘‘Coast Scene, Peconic Bay,” 
“Fishing Boats in the English Channel,” and ‘‘ Grand Manan, 
N. B.,” M. F,. H. de Haas; ‘‘ Landscape in Pennsylvania” and 
‘‘The Coming Storm,” K. Van Flten; two landscapes by 
J. B. Bristol; ‘Indian Falls, Cold Spring, N. Y.," R. C. 
Minor; ‘Solitude, Joseph Jefferson; ‘‘Interior Stables— 
Goats,” L. C. Tiffany; ‘“A Marauder,” G. W. Maynard; 
‘‘ Fruit,” W. M. Brown; ‘After the Rain,” C. H. Miller; 
‘ Alderney Cattle,"’ William Hart ; ‘‘ Cattle in a Pool,’ Peter 
Moran; ‘‘Lake Brienz, Switzerland,” T. A. Richards; 
‘Young Italy,” ‘‘ Courtyard,” and ‘‘ Reverie,” William Sar- 
tain ; ‘‘ My First Portrait’ and ‘‘ Acquitted,’’ Walter Satterlee ; 
“On the Alert," ‘‘American Panther,” and ‘The Merry 
Brown Hares,"’ R. M. Shurtleff; ‘‘ Adirondacks,” ‘‘Up the 
Hill,” and ‘‘ October Shadows,” J. D. Smillie ; ‘‘ Coming Events 
Cast their Shadows Before,'’ George H. Smillie; ‘‘ The Voice 
of the Great Spirit’ and ‘‘Old Story,” Jerome Thompson ; 
“‘ Landscape in Holland,” K. Van Elten; ‘‘ Going to Church,” 
C. S. Reinhardt; ‘‘ Sunset," J. F. Murphy; ‘‘ The Falconer,” 
J. C. Beckwith; ‘Bears on a Bender,” W. H. Beard; 
‘*Echo,” Henry A. Loop; ‘‘ The Churchdoor,” A. F. Bellows ; 
‘Summer Morning,” A. T. Bricher. 





| The much published item that Mr. Frank D. Millet is to be 
tendered a reception by the Lotos Club is news to the members, 
among whom the topic has never even been broached. 





A young St. Louis sculptor, Howard Kretschmar, has com- 
pleted a statue in the clay called ‘‘ The Stricken South,"’ sym- 
bolizing the scourge of yellow fever. The statue is a figure of 
a woman around whom a serpent has coiled. She stands with 
her head thrown back and her right arm clasped above it, as if 
in an agony of horror at the terrible tragedy that is inevitable. 
The artist has caught the marvéllous expression of a pause be- 
tween two breaths. 





Preston Powers, the son of Hiram Powers, has been spend- 
ing the season at Cincinnati. He has had on exhibition lately a 
plaster cast of his bust of Agassiz, the original of which is in 
the Agassiz Museum at Cambridge. In his studio in Florence, 
to which Mr. Powers returns after Christmas, he has an ideal 
composition of Maud Muller, represented as leaning on a 
barred gate, holding her rake and her small tin cup, and looking 
over her left shoulder, wistfully watching the Judge as he rides 
away. This conception embodies the lines: 

Maud Muller looked and sighed, ‘‘ Ah, me! 
That I the Judge’s bride might be.” 





Much is anticipated from the fall patronage at the Art 
Museum of Boston. The new wing and new arrangements of 
the old wing have been fully and formally opened to the public, 
but owing to the fact that there is so little of the public in 
Boston during the summer-time, the opening has amounted to 
very little. The lower floor now has five finely lighted rooms, 
devoted to Egyptian, Greek, and Roman art, architectural carv- 
ings, and Etruscan and Cyprian antiques. Upstairs the old 
main gallery is now entirely occupied by textile fabrics. A 
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society has lately been formed of the past and present members 
of the museum school. One of the chief objects is to found a 
scholarship. Any past or present member of the school may 
become a member by paying the entrance-fee simply. The 
society will give exhibitions outside the institution. It is pro- 
posed to give the first in November next, consisting of sketches 
in pen and pencil, charcoal and water-color, as well as oil-paint- 
ings. Another exhibition will be given in March to show the 
finished studio work of the winter. 





Albion H. Bicknell has the commission to paint the portrait of 
his uncle, the late President of the Massachusetts Charitable 
Mechanics’ Association in Boston, to be hung with the other 
presidents of the association. 





Launt Thompson has just completed a portrait bust of Mr. 
Haskel, of the Boston Herald. 





Mrs. Joseph Harrison, Jr., of Philadelphia, has offered to 
present to the United States the famous Indian portraits and 
curiosities collected by George Catlin, Over half a century ago 
Catlin, then a young New York artist, withdrew some portraits 
from the National Academy's exhibition because he could not 
have them hung to suit him, and vowed never again to exhibit a 
picture unless he conducted the display himself, and this vow 
he kept throughout a long life. He secured an appointment 
to accompany an expedition among the American Indians, put 
his energy to the test, and returned with hundreds of sketches 
and pictures of the “‘ big Indians’ of the day, painted from life. 
The fact that they are scarcely meritorious as works of art is not 
fatal to them, their chief value to-day being that they are me- 
morials of tribes now altogether extinct. The artist went upon 
a similar excursion into Africa, and between the two made upa 
collection that was for a time a source of large revenue to him. 
He became not only a showman, but alecturer and an author of 
some repute, and ended by selling at auction the greater part of 
his treasures, reserving the Indian collection to bring back from 
England, where he had long lived in a sumptuous style, to ex- 
hibit for the last time in America, This he did in New York 
City about 1874, then a white-haired old man, totally deaf and 
almost blind. The proper place for this collection is, beyond a 
doubt, in the hands of the United States Government, and it is 
a fortunate thing that the owner has generously offered it. 





Mrs. Fassett has finished her painting of the ‘‘ Electoral Com- 
mission," and has published photographs of it in two sizes, 
together with a key, which enables one readily to find any of the 
two hundred and fifty-eight portraits upon the canvas. The 
central figure is Mr. Evarts delivering his celebrated speech. 
Immediately to his left, seated at the table, is Charles O'Conor, 
while the members of the Commission, and Judges, Senators, 
and Congressmen, together with many other gentlemen of dis- 
tinction, are grouped around. The gallery above is filled with 
the prominent reporters and correspondents resident in Wash- 
ington. Among the ladies whose portraits appear are Mrs. 
Hamilton Fish, Mrs. Myra Clark Gaines, Mrs. Mary Clemmer, 
Mrs. Jane Swisshelm, and Grace Greenwood. 





Mrs. Vinnie Ream Hoxie is laboring faithfully upon her 
Farragut statue, which is to be finished very smoothly for cast- 
ing in bronze. It is conceded to be a creditable work, Mrs. 
Farragut being herself altogether satisfied with it. It is ten feet 
in height, and is to be placed in the most beautiful portion of 
the West End of Washington. Mrs. Hoxie has also received 
an order for a bust of the Chief Justice, and six or eight other 
busts are in progress in her studio. 





Among the china painters at the National Capitol, Mrs. R. 
Colburn, the Misses Jean and Kate Gilfillan (sisters of the 
Treasurer of the United States), Mrs. Casparis, and Mrs. Horton 
may be classed highest. The wife of Surgeon-General Barnes 
is a pupil of Mrs, Horton. 





The new Sherwood studio building at Sixth Avenue and Fifty- 
seventh Street, in this city, is being rapidly constructed, and its 
completion is anticipated by the beginning of 1880. It is 
especially designed for artists with families; and is to be divided 
into suites of four rooms—studio, parlor, and two chambers— 
with a general restaurant for the accommodation of all the occu- 
pants. The report that the building would contain a public 
exhibition gallery is erroneous. 





The plan of the Art Students’ League for the coming year has 
been announced. The classes for the season of 1879-1880 will 
begin work October 6th, continuing for eight months. Only 
artists and those who intend to make art a profession are eligible 
to membership in the League, but all who have attained the re- 
quired standard in drawing may be admitted to the classes. A 
drawing of a full-length nude figure is the test for admission to 
the life classes ; for the portrait classes, a drawing of a head 
from cast or life ; for the antique class, a drawing from cast ; for 
the composition class, an original design; for the sketch class, 
application is made to a committee for requisitions. The list of 
instructors for the ensuing year includes J. S. Hartley, president, 
modelling and artistic anatomy; Walter Shirlaw, drawing and 
painting in life and composition classes; W. M. Chase, draw- 
ing and painting in portrait classes; J. Carroll Beckwith, draw- 
ing from the antique. 


ABROAD. 


Charles Landseer, an elder brother of the famous animal 
painter, and himself an artist of some merit, died last July. In 
1845 Charles exhibited a picture called ‘‘ The Eve of the Battle 
of Edgehill,” concerning which The Times tells the story that 
the little spaniel in the corner was painted by Sir Edwin, but 
that a shrewd dealer, divining that this dog would one day be 








worth more. than all the rest of the picture, cut it out and sold it 
separately, cleverly substituting a copy in its place. The trick 
was not found out until some years after, when, the owner of the 
painting showing it to Sir Edwin, he vowed ‘‘ he'd be hanged if 
ever he did that dog.” This picture was recently sold at 
Christie’s for the small sum of £43. What it would have fetched 
had the original dog been left it is impossible to say. , 

A remarkably fine mural painting in the town-hall at Manches- 
ter, England, by Madox Brown, has lately been uncovered. It 
represents the baptism of Edwin of Deira, king of the district 
which included Manchester in the early part ot the seventh 
century. The most charming feature of the work is a lovely 
group, representing Edwin's queen, Ethelberga, in a light-blue 
robe, attended by a kneeling figure, probably her sister, and a 
charming child some five years old. She clasps her hands as 
she thanks Heaven that her prayers for her husband's conver- 
sion are answered. 





Donndorf's much-talked-of monument to Cornelius was lately 
unveiled with great ceremony at Diisseldorf. The figure of 
Cornelius was treated in a thoroughly realistic manner, being in 
truth an exact likeness of the great painter in his old age. 





Casts are to be taken of all the Gallo-Roman monuments and 
other antiquities of that period that have been found in France 
and are at present preserved in the Cluny Museum. 





One of the last survivors of what is now distinguished as the 
‘Norwich school” of painting, John Berney Ladbrooke, died 
July 11th. He was the third son of Robert Ladbrooke, the early 
friend and afterwards the brother-in-law of ‘‘ Old’’ Crome, with 
whom at one time he set up a sort of artistic partnership. His 
pictures have all the characteristics of Crome’s style, and are 
especially noticeable for the excellent painting of foliage. He 
seems always to have received good prices for his works, a small 
picture by him having been purchased at a sale in Paris by 
Baron Rothschild for £550. 


Among recent appointments in the Legion of Honor we 
notice the names of the sculptor Mercié, raised to the grade of 
officer; the painters Bastien-Lepage and Fantin-la-Tour, the 
historical painter Ehrmann, and the lithographer Chauvel, 
are nominated chevaliers. 





The monument to Corot it is expected will soon be ready for 
erection at Ville d’Avray, the place which afforded many sub- 
jects for his pictures. 





Paravicini’s important work on the Renaissance in Lombardy, 
with all its plates, is now finished. 





Owing to energetic remonstrances on the part o1 the Durham 
and Northumberland Archzological Society, an ill-considered 
project for injuring the Upper Hal! of Durham Castle has been 
suspended, if not abandoned. It was intended to convert this 
noble relic, one of the great works of Bishop Pudsey, into a 
dormitory for undergraduates expected to join the Northern 
University. 





The mural paintings discovered in one of the gardens of the 
Farnesina at Rome are described as wondrously beautiful. Be- 
sides nuptial and banquet scenes and ornamental representa- 
tions of divinities, there is a fully colored picture of the ‘‘ Educa- 
tion of Bacchus,” and an excellent outline representation of the 
‘* Toilet of Venus.’’ The goddess sits in a richly adorned chair, 
while an attendant handmaid is intent on spreading a veil above 
the diademed head of her mistress. These pictures are evi- 
dently the work of different artists, and the house, of which the 
walls discovered are the remains, must have been a marvel of 
artistic decoration. 





There have lately been discovered, in excavating a Roman 
villa, the remains of a splendid pavement formed of pieces of 
ground glass of various colors, cut in the manner of the Floren- 
tine mosaic, to form inlaid designs and scrolls, in the style of the 
Persian glass pavements. ‘There are among the remains pieces 
which are perfect imitations of colored marbles, and others repre- 
senting stars and ribbons in the manner of the beautiful vessels 
found in the Etruscan sepulchres near Capo di Marta. 





Alma Tadema’s new picture, ‘‘The Invocation of Ceres,’’ to 
be exhibited at Berlin this autumn and at London next year, 
represents a procession of the priestesses of the goddess leaving 
their temple to celebrate in the meadows the opening of sum- 
mer. It is said that the artist has never excelled the grace and 
beauty of the two principal figures—two girls, the one fair and 
garlanded with white flowers, the other dark and crowned with 
purple flowers, who have gained a slight eminence and pause to 
strike their uplifted tambourines. 





Boughton, who contributed this year to the Royal Academy 
a charming picture of ‘‘ Priscilla,"" a dainty but hardy damsel 
abroad in the snow, has on his easel another pretty maiden, 
‘* Evangeline,” bearing pitchers of some cool beverage to a 
group of thirsty Norman reapers who await her coming under 
the burning glare of a noonday sun. In ‘‘A May Shower,” 
another unfinished work by Boughton, we have a group of 
women and children who have been rifling the hawthorn hedges 
of their blooms, taking shelter from the rain beneath the spread- 
ing branches of a tree whose gnarled roots curl out of the bank 
behind them. ‘The three elders of the party, in dresses of olive, 


and pink, and plum, stand firmly together, shoulder to shoulder ; 
a little girl in front shrinks, pressing against the knees of the 
central rose-clad sister; her greenish-yellow frock looks bright 
and clear against the darker hues on the left, while just beside 
her sits, on a convenient stone, her droll little brother, his gray 
costume telling pleasantly against the plum gown on the right. 




































A CHARMING COUNTRY HOME. 
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ISLAND, 
among its many pic- 
turesque spots with- 
in easy reach of New 
York city, has, per- 
haps, none more 
charming than Glen 
Cove. A bend in 
the Sound forms 
there a promontory 
with a wide expanse 
of water on one side 
and on the other 
what seems to be an 
arm of a mighty river. On the summit of the bluff thus 
formed stands Elsinore, the country residence of a 
New York gentleman, well known for his artistic taste. 
The grounds that surround it are laid out with exquisite 
taste, every natural advantage having been turned to 
account to make it one of the most picturesque parks 
imaginable. 

The slope down to the river is not so abrupt as on 
the other sides of the promontory, and a wide carriage 
drive, winding through groves of mighty trees and 
beds of brilliant flowers and passing here and there a 
marble statue, leads up to the house. This is built 
somewhat after the Elizabethan style (J. W. Mould 
was the architect), yet the truly American piazza runs 
around it, and affords cool and delightful shade at all 
times of the day. Large, old-fashioned Shaker chairs, 
light rattan lounges and settees, and hammocks swing- 
ing in the corners, show what good use the inhabitants 
of the mansion make of this delightful resting-place. 
The general color of the building is in harmony with 
the deep shade of the large trees that shelter it from the 
sun and wind. It is brown and drab, and the orna- 
mental character of the decoration leads up to a slop- 
ing slate roof with gables, in the centre of which rises 
a cupola terminated by a ‘* campanilla,’’ from which 
merry chimes ring out to the neighborhood every quar- 
ter of an hour. 

The view from the piazza sweeps over a vast expanse 
of land and water. Opposite is the island of Manhat- 
tan and across it are plainly visible the Palisades of the 
Hudson, and even (with a glass) the Palisade Hotel and 
its guests. To the right the view extends as far as the 
shores of Connecticut, and to the left it is lost in the 
distant curves of the East River, behind which lies New 
York. As you enter, you find a long hall running 
straight through the house, the doors leading to the 
different rooms opening directly from it. The long 
lines of this hall have been judiciously broken by col- 
umns supporting beams that form archways. Beyond, 
after crossing the carriage drive, the perspective is 
continued by a long walk walled in and covered with 
trellis-work overgrown wlth creepers ; this terminates 
with a fine antique bust on a pedestal. Seen from the 
entrance this hall, with the continuation of the covered 
walk which is on slightly rising ground, is exceedingly 
pleasing in effect. The decorations of the hall consist 
of panels and mouldings of different woods in natural 
colors. The dark panels are relieved with scroll-work 
ornaments in white-wood carved in bas-relief. The 
motives taken from plants and flowers are treated con- 
ventionally and show great skill in the design. 

In the large dining-room the same style of decoration 
prevails, the side walls being divided into equal spaces, 
containing windows on one side and doors and panels 
on the other, by columns resting against the walls and 
supporting on their capitals cross-beams which divide 
the ceiling into ‘‘ caissons’’ decorated in blue relieved 
with gold. The windows overlooking the park at the 
end of the room contain some splendid specimens of 
ancient stained glass. They were purchased in Geneva 
some fifty years ago, when an old house was demol- 
ished, in which they had been from time immemorial. 
One of the panels is attributed to Albert Direr. Over 
each one of the French windows on the side of the 
room, is a panel, also of stained glass. On each side 
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of the bay formed by the end windows stand on ped- 
estals two large vases in Swedish porphyry ; they are 
about three feet high, and are remarkable specimens of 
workmanship. These vases were given to Napoleon I. 
as a wedding present by Bernadotte when he was king 
of Sweden. On the mantelpiece are several fine orna- 
ments, and among them two metal-topped tankards in 
ancient glass of curious make. Opposite the dining- 
room is the billiard-room,‘but as the billiard-cues and 
their sometimes unexpected evolutions are dangerous 
for bric-a-brac, there is but little of it in the room, and 
that in safe corners. There are some fine paintings on 
the walls, among which is a horse’s head by Herring. 

Between the billiard-room and the front parlor on the 
same side of the house is a “* petit salon,’’ or music- 
room, if we judge by the prominent position of a grand 
piano. This is decorated in what may be called an 
unobtrusive Chinese style. The paper is a French 
wall-paper with Chinese groups such as Watteau used 
to paint before any thing was known about Chinese art 
but what was seen on tea-pots and vases. His drawings 
are original and pleasing ; evidently his Chinamen were 
French, for they lack that obtuseness and rigidity 
which tend to make Chinese figures fatiguing. On the 
walls are two Chinese paintings in brilliant metallic 
One represents some jugglers and wrestlers 
disporting before the king ; it has a distant air of rela- 
tionship with ancient Rome and might have served as 
prototype to the ‘‘ Pollice Verso.’’ The other, which 
is of a more peaceful character, and might pass either 
for a Chinese Francesca di Rimini, or Héloise et Abé- 
lard, has a peculiarity. It seems to have been painted 
or applied on a mirror, and above the horizon the sky 
is the mirror itself. These were brought from China 
about seventy years ago. Two Chinese cabinets in 
black wood, standing in corners, and another larger 
one elaborately carved, a Japanese cabinet and a 
Chinese marquetrie table, give a still more Oriental 
character to the room. Among pieces of bric-a-brac 
too numerous to describe may be mentioned a lunch- 
box in Sow-chow lacquer and a curious box in dark 
wood which looks like Hispano-Moorish work. It is 
decorated with pieces of mother-of-pearl, mounted with 
On the walls are also some plates, and an excel- 
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silver. 
lent suggestion is given by the way in which they are ar- 
ranged. They are hung against dark Japanese silk 
stuff of a very small quiet pattern. These pieces of stuff 
are circumscribed with a dark ebony moulding, forming 
a frame, and it is in the panels thus formed that the 
plates are hung. 

The most important object in the salon is a beautiful 
painting by Van Dyke, representing the children of 
Charles I. Replicas of this work exist in Europe, it is 
said, but none bearing the names as this one does. 
Below it hangs the original sketch of the artist which 
adds much to the interest of the picture. An Ostade ; 
two paintings by Tischbein representing scenes of plea- 
sure and war, mixed, with men half in armor and half 
in silk hose ; a charming family of white cats by Peyrol 
Bonheur, and one of darker cats; some porcelain 
plaques, and a Limoges enamel on a repoussé copper 
bas-relief, with other enamels and paintings, fill up the 
walls. On the mantel is a buhl clock with brass, tor- 
toise-shell, tin, and gilt mountings. The name of the 
maker, singular to say, is ‘‘ Solomon, a Jerusalem'’— 
some particular spot in the clock-making land, no 
doubt. Near the mantel hangs a blue and white Chi- 
nese vase shaped like a clock. On a console near is 
an old print representing the first steamboat passing 
West Point on the Hudson, and a charming covered 
cup, retained in its place in the saucer by delicate bas- 
ket work, made during the best period of the Augustus 
Rex ware. In the reception room to the left of the hall 
are fine paintings by Derroi, a contemporary of Rubens ; 
they are the sketches that he made for the ceiling of the 
Senate House at Amsterdam, and represent the history 
of Pandora’s box. In these rooms all the floors are 
parquet, covered with well-selected rugs. 

On the floor above are the dwelling rooms. Over 
the dining-room are the library and bed-room of the 
owner. Among the curiosities they contain is a bronze 
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of the time of the Empire in dark-green and gilt, rep- 
resenting a figure in antique costume, half reclining on 
alounge. Again there is a quaint old clock movement 
contained in a cut crystal barrel resting on a gilt bronze 
foot, and there is also a miniature time-piece in brass, 
surmounted by a silver skull, bearing the date 1517 ; it 
is said to have belonged to Martin Luther: To de- 
scribe every thing in the house would take a volume ; 
but notwithstanding the curiosities it contains, it has 
a thoroughly comfortable and hospitable aspect, which 
adds an immense charm to it. In fact the proprietor 
is so generous that his park, graperies, and tropical 
hothouses are always open to the public, and never a 
circus pitches its tent near by without his making an 
arrangement with the manager to let all the boys of 
the neighborhood go in. FREDERIC VORS. 





SOME IMAGINARY ROOMS. 

OUR correspondent, Mr. Warren Walters, gave in 
our last number his idea of ‘‘ A Cool Room,’’ which 
has been so extensively copied by our newspaper ex- 
changes that we suppose people like to read about im- 
aginary rooms. In a recent number of the London 
World a writer, after the same fashion, describes a 
fancy drawing-room, dining-room, and boudoir. We 
might take exception to some of his notions, but will 
give them, without comment, for what they are worth. 

Beginning with the drawing-room, he says : 

‘* The walls are deep currant-red, strewn with flowers. 
A high-panelled wainscoting beneath, and at the top a 
large bas-relief frieze with figures. The wainscoting 
and doors are black, framed with red and gold; a 
semi-flat decoration, very light ; Greek border running 
round the doors and wainscoting. The chimney-piece 
is ornamented by a black and gold jardiniére, in the 
midst of which is room for a small marble or bronze 
statuette. A double sofa, covered with plush and old- 
fashioned embroidery, occupies the centre of the room, 
At each end of this sofa is a jardiniére, so placed as to 
leave the middle free. A few old-fashioned arm-chairs 
covered with tapestry ; a few others, very roomy and 
comfortable, in Genoa velvet and old-style fringe. Some 
light seats of all shapes and all heights, in silk, tapes- 
try, and variegated stuffs, but ail blending with the 
general tone of the hangings. Several tables, old- 
fashioned in shape and of different sizes, are placed 
about, according to the style of reception you wish to 
have. A large corner-seat, the back of which is of 
carved wood, in Cordova leather, with cushions of old 
braided velvet ; the ornaments are coats of arms_ in 
old embroidery, worked on to the velvet. Old cast- 
iron gibbets, holding lamps, occupy the corners of the 
room. These lamps are Dutch stars of polished brass. 
The windows are built between two architectural col- 
umns, the tops, friezes, and cornices of which are of 
finest woodwor!:. The canopy cornices are in rich 
raised embroidery. The curtains are narrow, edged 
with bands of gold-ground embroidery. The curtains 
are looped back by rich cords and tassels. On the 
walls are pictures, bits of china, bas-reliefs, in bronze ; 
in the angles, columns support statuettes, terra-cotta, 
bronze, and marble figures.”’ 

Here is his fancy dining-room : ‘‘ The walls are hung 
with faded-red stuff, slightly spangled with gold. As 
a framework, a band of old olive-green, of the same 
shade as the curtains, with fancy pattern. A small 
braid separates this band from the stuff. Round the 
top run small rods, covered with old green stuff, re- 
lieved by large brass nails. A couple of ancient 
stained-glass windows. Old-green heavy serge cur- 
tains, edged with a wide-patterned braid, small bead- 
ings of silk and embroidery. The lining of the cur- 
tains is old-gold silk. The cornices are of a thick red 
material, with a raised chimera, painted on old: gold 
satin, relieved by embroidery. A braid goes all round, 
with a fancy fringe at the bottom. On one side there 
is a walnut sideboard, the wood of which is very 
dark, richly carved, relieved by gold, and ornamented 
with enormous chimeras.- On the other side, one of 
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two smaller sideboards. In the centre of the room a 
square walnut-wood table. The chairs are covered 
with boa-skin, and studded with historical brass nails. 
The backs of the chairs are surmounted by two dogs’ 
heads, threatening each other, and holding in their 
mouths a large ring that seems to support the back of 








the seat. Dogs’-paws form the chair-legs. Both 
heads and paws are of carved walnut, touched up with 
gold. The owner's monogram is placed in a corner 
of the back. A Dutch chandelier hangs from the 
centre of the ceiling. Old-fashioned candle-holders in 
the corners. A Persian carpet on the floor.”’ 

The boudoir he describes is Turkish throughout. ‘‘The 
walls are covered with ‘ repoussé’ paper, imitating Turk- 
ish embroidery, and are framed by silk cords, held up 
by crescents, from which depend Thibet tassels. The 
window is ornamented by a fretwork gallery and ara- 
besque designs. The curtains are made of a plain-col- 
ored thick silk-and-wool material ; the trimming con- 
sists of bands of Oriental embroidery put on crosswise, 
and marabout braid. A divan couch is made of one 
large cushion for a base, and several smaller ones on 
top ; these cushions are covered with Oriental stuffs, 
and have a drapery of Turkish blue stuff. Here and 
there several low Turkish otfomans ; a small dressing- 
table of Eastern shape and decoration, the top of white 
onyx, the base in enamel ; a large Psyche looking-glass 
and two arm-chairs similar to the table; a low, small 
table ; a real Turkish stool ; a small bamboo X covered 
by a large Turkish brass tray—for tea or coffee ; a 
Turkish bookcase, large and small mirrors, all in the 
same style; a variety of painted-wood brackets, cov- 
ered with many Turkish knicknacks. Here and there 
‘cloisonné’ enamelled flower-cases of divers shapes, or 
placed close to each other, with a small fountain in the 
centre.”’ 


NEW WOOD-COLORING METHODS. 





SOME valuable experiments have been made recently 
by Herr Schéen, of Wiirtemberg. In a recent commu- 
hication to the Mulhausen Gewerbverein he said he 
had tried to give oaken objects an old look by rubbing 
ahiline oil on them, but without good tesults; the 


wood took a color which rather reminded one of ma- 
hogany, and was but very superficial. On the other 
hand, he got a dark brown tone similar to that of old 
oak by saturating the wood first with a solution of 
aniline salt (sulphate of aniline), and then with caustic 
soda. Similar results were obtained with walnut and 
plumtree wood, etc. Caustic potash alone, of course, 
gave a somewhat similar action, but inferior to that with 
simultaneous use of aniline salt. Herr Schéen further 
attempted to color wood black by treating it suc- 
cessively with aniline salt, bichromate of potash, and 
caustic soda, the wood being dried after each opera- 
tion. The color thus obtained is very regular. The 
experiment succeeded with all the kinds of wood tried 
—the most important home species and some foreign. 
These coloring methods are quickly and easily carried 
out, and are very inexpensive. 


¥APANESE DECORATED PANELS. 





THE panel decorations in Japanese style which we 
publish on this page, are from the facile brush of Pro- 
fessor Camille Piton, of Philadelphia. The flat round 
moon among the black clouds and the two birds which 
might be carolling, ‘‘& la Sullivan,’’ ‘‘ Fair Moon, to 
thee I sing,’’ are drawn with spirit, and might be 
adapted to needlework embroidery, or for a variety of 
smaller articles of drapery. The other design shows 
how, with a few touches skilfully applied, a great diver- 
sity of effect can be obtained. 

The right-hand panel on the opposite page is remark- 
able for the boldness of the decoration, which, it will be 
noticed, extends outside of the limited space of the 
groundwork. With what charming effect the design is 
formed by the combination of two plates quite opposed 
in outline ! 


PEACOCKS FEATHERS FOR DECORATION. 





THESE beautiful feathers can be applied to so many 
purposes for decoration that a few suggestions for util- 
izing them will certainly be welcome. The person who 
is so fortunate as to possess a whole peacock can hardly 
have a more beautiful ornament for a fireplace than 
Juno's bird with its tail spread out in the open grate. 
Long peacocks’ feathers are often put into long glass 
vases, with cat-tails, Pampas grass, etc., in the corners 
of rooms or on tables, and they look well, especially 
long glasses tastefully arranged with large sprays of 
wild cherry blossom, ivy, and any thing that can be had 
in the way of ornamental foliage, feathery grasses add- 
ing considerably to the beauty. Thus all the year round 
these glasses can be kept filled, with constant varia- 
tions. Mats for standing in windows, made of coarse 
ticking or sacking, with peacocks’ feathers arranged 
round and round, and sewn on, are very handsome, and 
a rug of dark rich-colored velvet with a broad band of 
feathers is most effective. These feathers can also be 
arranged on ticking or crash, and afterward put on a 
cardboard shape as covers for flower-pots. They should 
be sewn on perpendicularly, close together, and should 
completely hide the edge of the foundation. Small cir- 
cular mats for the flower-pot to stand on, made to 
match, complete the whole arrangement very effect- 
ively. A pretty white sheeting table-cloth is edged 
with deep coarse lace, with a band of small peacocks’ 
feathers at the top. At equal distances two of the 
‘eye’ feathers are crossed and tacked on, the quill 
being turned toward the border. The thread which 
attaches them to the cloth is first threaded with gold 
beads, which make a sort of little brooch ornament. 
The feathers are cut about five inches long, and ar- 
ranged at about two inches from the feather band. 


LUXURY BEHIND THE SCENES. 





THE correspondents of the French journals who have 
accompanied to London Sara Bernhardt and her fellow- 
artists of the Theatre Frangaise complain of the wretched 
dressing-rooms provided for the ladies of the com- 
pany. Mr. G. W. Smalley, in one of his letters to The 
New York Tribune, says: ‘‘ A first-rate actress at the 
Frangaise is luxuriously installed between the acts. 
She has a large saloon furnished with couches, easy 
chairs, mirrors stretching from floor to ceiling, and 





cheval glasses which enable her to judge of the effect 
of her robe in its ensemble, and in each of its details. 
Splendid ceramics ornament the consoles and the man- 
telpiece ; and window-gardening is carried to perfec- 
tion on the balcony. Rare pictures, and marble and 
terra-cotta busts of the fair occupant, givea charm- 
ingly artistic finish to the chamber. At the Frangaise 
greater severity is affected in the dressing-rooms of the 
actresses than in most of the other theatres. Mes- 
demoiselles Croizette and Sarah Bernhardt, however, 
have departed from the tradition of elegant simplicity, 
and indulge in fantastic imaginings to an extent which 
would have made the tragedy queens and leading co- 
mediennes of former days stare with sheer amaze- 
ment. One severe winter the enslaver of the Duc 
d’Aumale had her apartment hung round with ermine. 
The curtains were thickly fringed with the dark tails, 
and the floor covered with Russian sable. Couches 
and sofas were in crimson satin, tufted with buttercup 
yellow, and the tiring woman was a mulatto dressed 
in the liveliest colors and adorned with the showiest 
jewels. Eighteenth century pictures adorned the walls. 
Mademoiselle Sarah Bernhardt, not to be 
outstripped in eccentricity, caused her dressing-room 
to be done up in black velvet and silver, and settees 
having the form of coffins to be ranged round it.’’ 


IMITATION GROUND GLASS. 





A CAPITAL imitation of ground glass that steam will 
not destroy may be made as follows: Put a piece of 
putty in muslin, twist the fabric tight, and tie it into the 
shape of a pad; well clean the glass first, and then 
putty it all over. The putty will exude sufficiently 
through the muslin to render the stain opaque. Let it 
dry hard, and then varnish. If a pattern is required, 
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cut it out in paper as a stencil ; place it so as not to 
slip, and proceed as above, removing the stencil when 
finished. If there should be any objection to the exist- 
ence of the clear spaces, cover with slightly opaque 
varnish. In this way very neat and cheap signs may be 
painted on glass doors. 























JAPANESE HANGING PANELS. 





THE painted Japanese slats or panels which have lately 
appeared in the art market, are among the best examples 
I have seen of the slight, quick-fingered decoration of flat 
surface work, of a people who perhaps excel all others 
in the perfect understanding of most of the conditions that 
govern minor art. Indeed, it would seem as if we of the 
Western civilization can only appreciate as observers, 
however much we may try to emulate as designers, that 
subtle perception — given 
any small flat surface to be 
decorated and any motive 
as decoration—of the right 
spot to be filled and the 
right space to be left un- 
touched, which seems to 
be second nature with the 
Japanese art workman. As 
these beautiful strips of 
form and color have been 
imported here in very small 
quantities and are but little 
known, it may be worth 
while to give them a few 
words of description, and 
try to yield at least a sug- 
gestion of their impromptu 
loveliness. I have drawn 
the two here shown from 
a couple which have long 
been a source of enjoyment 
to me, as they have hung 
one on each side of my 
desk. Both are about four 
and a half feet long and 
five and a half inches wide, 
and being cut out of very 
light and thoroughly sea- 
soned wood not more than 
a quarter of an inch thick, 
their feather-weight and 
portable shape constitute 
them the very ‘‘ passe par- 
touts’’ of house decoration , 
and what with the growth 
in ourcommunity of alarge 
class of people of refined 
tastes and small means, 
and of apartment-houses 
in the city and “ genteel 
shanties’’ in the country 
to suit it, the day is not 
very distant when a supply 
of distinctively portable 
and low-priced yet artistic 
furniture and decoration 
will be a great desideratum 
in our market. 

One of the slats, as indi- 
cated in our illustration, is 
in four pieces, so deftly put 
together that the joints 
would not be perceptible 
were not the woods all dif- 
ferent in grain and color, 
somewhat resembling, 
though also quite different 
from our black oak, black- 
walnut, brown ash, and 
yellow pine. Two flowers 
fill the foot of the panel, the 
petals of one being pink 
and white, of the other a 
deep scarlet, and both hav- 
ing stamens of yellow 
ochre. The rest of the deco- 
ration shows the branch of 
a tree with its green leaves 
and white blossoms—their yellow stamens rising from 
a purple centre which runs upward in dim stains and 
vivid veining of the same hue, that blend tenderly 
into the white edges of the delicate petals. The other 
slat is in a single piece of spongy wood, its back show- 
ing it to be of a light buff tint with streaks of primrose 
yellow, but its face prepared for painting with a varnish 
of somewhat darker tint. The lowest figure shows pink 
and purple petals among its leaves, and is evidently-a 
faithful rendering of the characteristics in form and 
color of some kind of wild, soft-stemmed flowers. But 




















the coloring, if not the form, of the upper figure—ex- 
cept as relates to the hard wood branches—is evidently 
a mere caprice. At least there is in the original, though 
our illustration, being denied color, shows leaves and 
flowers of varying form, no difference whatever between 
the star-shaped figures representing both, except that 
the former are of the inevitable green, and the latter of 
the brightest scarlet. The little bird flying between 
the sprays is most charmingly rendered with abundant 
precision, and yet with floatings and strokes—broad, del- 
icate, or medium, as the case may be—so few that 
though the feathering effect is 
all that can be desired in such 
an ‘‘esquisse,’’ they may be 
readily counted. The head is 
ultramarine blue, the throat and 
breast purple and indigo, the 
belly salmon-color, the tail Prus- 
sian blue and white, while in 
the under wing the violet ridge 
above each quill melts softly into 
the downy white between. A 
ring of white encircles the neck, 
and one of green the eye, which, 
like the beak, is black. To 
heighten the effect of the whole 
panel with a little glitter, and 
as if to mark the junction of 
decorative with pictorial art, a 
pinch of gold-dust has been 
thrown here and there on the 
surface of each; but by what 
agglutinative process it remains 
in its place does not appear. 

4 Both drawing and coloring 
(with the apparent exception 
just noted) are purely naturalist- 
ic, evidently taken by the artist 
from a newly-plucked posy, or 
from a_tree-branch waving 
above his head, and done with 
a free hand in the most literal 
sense ; for it is said that one 





several 
brushes between the fingers of 
each hand, will rattle off quite 
a number of them in a day. 
That these paintings—they are 


art-workman, with 


done in body color—are the 
work of very few strokes is evi- 
dent to the expert, as it is also, 
however, that the artists have 
had no limitations of any con- 
sequence to contend against 
unless in the porousness of 
some of the wood surface used, 
making the water-color on the 
edge of the figures run a little 
in the direction of the grain 
where the lines have fallen on a 
soft spot. But as the boundary 
lines of the surface to be deco- 
rated are ignored—as the diffi- 
cult questions of foreground and 
background and aérial perspec- 
tive are not in order—as no 
conventionalities of geometrical 
form or symmetrical iteration 
interfere with the freest im- 
promptu treatment—as__ the 
vegetation that mainly serves 
for copy may obviously be ac- 
cepted either for portraits to be 
rendered as closely as may suit 
the workman of little imagina- 
tion, or for the merest sugges- 











tions to the convenience and 
caprice of the creative instinct 
—such productions, though ex- 
tremely satisfactory in their way, and possessing, in 
some respects and for certain purposes, a superiority to 
the most elaborate and costly conventional decoration, 
can, as pictorial art, be assigned no higher rank than 
that given to the vegetation they represent in compari- 
son with the splendid displays of the conservatory. But 
that is just why, in temporary quarters, it takes rank as 
pictorial art, though it would not, in a city drawing-room. 
There are many situations where these charming panels 
may be used to the best advantage, of which I may 
speak hereafter. A. J. BLoor. 
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THE design for a plaque given in our supplement 
this month is by Professor Camille Piton, with whose 
work the readers of this magazine are already familiar. 
The ground may be painted in Chinese yellow or Celes- 
tial blue, the color being laid on very lightly. The 
sun should be gold, or yellow ochre, smoothened with 
a ‘‘putois."’ For the figure of Apollo, use a gray 
tint composed of warm gray, (‘‘gris roux’’), and 
gray Nos. 1 and 2, mixed with yellow ochre and brown 
bitume for the shading. The god has light hair, for 
which ivory yellow and brown bitume should be used. 
The outlines must be black and strongly defined. 

There is little to say about the tile designs. The 
charming simplicity of the very slightly conventional- 
ized forms of the flowers commend them for a variety 
of decorative purposes. An artistic wall-paper designer 
will find in them some usefu) hints, while the absence 














in them of the fault of what is called “‘ up and down”’ 
treatment—indeed their entire freedom from all ob- 
jections on the score of formality—and the favorable 
opportunity they afford for the employment of some of 
the most delicate of the tertiary colors, suggest that 
they might be no less valuable in their suggestiveness 
to the carpet designer. For tile decoration, the flowers 
should be white (the natural color of the china) tinted 
with carnation, and the leaves should be dark-green 
shaded with yellow and brown. The background may 
be sage-green. The flower represented is the Japanese 
plum-blossom (‘* umé’’). Perhaps it would be best to 
leave the coloring of the screen to the taste of the ama- 
teur. The butterflies and the bright-plumed bird will 
supply all the color that is necessary to relieve the effect 
of the dark-hued foliage. The foliage at the bottom of 
the picture is admirably suggestive of possible height. 

















THE HAMILTON VASES. 
OUBTLESS no 
finer examples 


of the admirable 
manner in which 
the ancient 
Greeks and Ro- 
mans portrayed 
the human fig- 
are to be 
found than 
the famous 
vases originally 
in the possession 
of Sir William 
Hamilton, — the 
decorations of 
some of which 
form the subject 
of illustration of the present article. The utility of the 
representations of these charming figures must be evi- 
dent to all who are in the least conversant with the 
arts. The subjects we select are taken from vases 
which are at Malmaison, in the French Museum, the 
Imperial Library, and some private collections. The 
beautiful borders which surround the designs were not 
so placed in the original vases, but served there merely 
to ornament the handles, and other parts; nor were 
the border and figures which are upon the same plate 
always upon the same vase. Nothing can exceed the 
different borders in simplicity, in variety, in elegance, 
in richness, or in beauty. Indeed all modern orna- 
ments seem to sink in the comparison. 

Upon the vases themselves the figures are generally 
of a reddish color, sometimes relieved by white, upon a 
white or black ground, but in some of the oldest Greek 
vases, the figures are black and the ground a yellowish 
red. There have been many theories and opinions with 
respect to the mode in which the vases were colored, 
and the figures drawn. The following seems to be the 
most probable, and is founded upon the examination of 
various specimens. The earth of which the vases were 
generally formed was extremely light and porous, and 
of a light yellowish red col- 
or. When made and dried, 
but probably previous to 
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sacred to Venus, is in the act of presenting a vase to 
his bride, that she may smell the perfume, which he has} 
used, or which is intended for her. A divinity, adored 








The plate in the centre of the opposite page repre- 
sents Hercules and his companions in the gardens of 
he Hesperides. In Plate IV. the god, known by his 


by the ancients under the name of the Genius of Fecund- FJ club and the skin of the Nemean lion, upon which he is 


ity,"and whoJpresides ‘at the birth of mortals, is seen 
washing the,feet_ of, Cassandra, and fulfilling that office 























PLATE I, SUBJECT UNKNOWN. 

which is usually allotted to a youthful relation of the bride. 
The subject of the third plate is taken from the fourth act 
of the tragedy of Euripides, called ** Iphigenia in Tauris." 
The characters introduced are Iphigenia, a female at- 
tendant, called by the Romans “ Flabellifera,’’ Orestes 
with a diadem upon his head, and Pylades. The point 
of time which is chosen seems to be that in which 
Iphigenia is informed of the death of Agamemnon, and 
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seated, is waiting ready to receive the golden apples 
which the daughters of Atlas are about to offer him. 
This hero is with a party of Argonauts with whom he 
landed on the coast of Africa. The rest of his asso- 
ciates are supposed by the painter to be on board the 
Argo. The figure immediately behind Hercules seems 
to be Jason ; the artist may perhaps have placed him 
there, in order to show that it was this hero who com- 
manded the Argonauts, when Hercules returned. 
Merope, the youngest daughter of Atlas, seems to be en- 
deavoring to conceal herself near her mother Hesperis. 
Those who are standing near the tree, round which the 
serpent is entwined, are supposed to be Taygete and Al- 
cyone ; the former was the mother of Lacedemon, the 
founder of the Spartan kingdom ; the latter had two 
sons by Neptune. The posterity of these two sisters 
exceeded in power and glory that of all others except 
Maia, of whom we may speak hereafter. Hence proba- 
bly the artist placed them in the most conspicuous part 
of the vase. These designs are probably as beautiful 
as any that remain upon the vases of the ancients, and 
that which contains them is esteemed one of the most 
valuable. The different figures possess in the highest 
degree the various marks of grandeur, strength, grace, 
elegance, and simplicity, and the compositions them- 
selves are extremely beautiful ; and there is so much 
purity and true taste throughout the whole that they 
can never be studied without advantage. 

The design of Plate V. consists of two figures, one 
of which carries upon the cystus a globe, as an indica- 
tion of the sun ; the fillet which is in this plate, is prob- 
ably for the purpose of wrapping up this globe in. 


A CHINESE TILE FACTORY. 





A CORRESPONDENT of the London Builder, in a 
recent account of his visit to one of the mining districts 
of China, thus describes the Imperial tile manufactory 
at Lien-li-ku, about fifteen 
miles west of Pekin: In 
this factory all the yellow 
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undergoing the action of 
the fire, some instrument 
rather hard and capable of 
containing a portion of 
black liquid pigment of a 
certain consistency, was 
employed by the artist in 
drawing the outline of the 
figures and composition. 
The greatest part of the 
Hamilton collection are or- 
namented with paintings, 
the subjects of which are 
drawn from the history, the 
mythology, the religious, ”% 
civil, and domestic customs 
of the ancients ; and there 
can be no subjects more 
interesting. The composi- 
tion of these paintings, the 
manner in which they are 
treated, the elegance of the 
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tiles and bricks required for 
Imperial buildings are 
made, as also large num- 
bers of green, blue and 
other colored tiles for vari- 
ous ornamental! purposes. 
The material used is a hard 
blue shale, nearly as hard 
as slate. This is allowed 
to lie in heaps for some 
time. It is then ground to 
powder by granite rollers, 
on a stone floor thirty or 
forty feet in diameter. The 
powder is then stored in 
heaps and taken to the 
works as required. For 
ordinary work the powder 
is mixed with a proper pro- 
portion of water and mould- 
ed into bricks, which are 











actions, the beauty of their 
expression, and the singu- 
larity of their character, 
render them highly valuable 
to the true lover of the art. 

The subject of the first 
plate is unknown, at least 
there is no account of it in Sir William Hamilton’s 
work. It is a simple but very beautiful composi- 
tion, and the attitudes of both the figures are pleas- 
ing and elegant. Plate II. represents Cassandra and 
Bellerophon upon the point of being conducted to the 
nuptial couch. Bellerophon, crowned with the myrtle 
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PLATE II, CASSANDRA AND BELLEROPHON. 
she appears to be lamenting it, while Orestes, struck 
with the degree of sorrow she evinces, is inquiring the 
motives of her grief. There is not perhaps a finer com- 
position upon any of the ancient vases than the pres- 
ent, in which the character and attitude of Iphigenia are 
admirably portrayed. 


laid out to dry for some 
hours, after which they are 
dealt with by the modellers. 
When bricks are to have a 
moulding on them, say for 
coping a wall, the plan of 
operations is as follows: 
Two pieces of wood, each 
cut to the shape of the moulding, are placed upright on 
a slab. The clay brick is placed between them, and 
two men run the mouldings roughly along with chisels. 
They then apply straight edges to test the accuracy of 
their work, and finally rub the edges with moulds some- 
what in the same way as plasterers make mouldings at 
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home. The brick is then passed to a third man, who 
cuts any necessary holes in it, and to a fourth, who 
trims it off and repairs any defect. The more orna- 
mental tiles and bricks, represent- 


the rest. They therefore conceived, or at any rate 


adopted, the plan of putting into each sagger, on the 
top of the bung of clay plates, dishes, or whatnot, a 


the contents of a sagger were fired up or not. If not 
fired up the sagger was put aside, without disturbing 
and having to replace its contents, to be fired again. 





ing fabulous animals, etc., are first 
roughly moulded, and afterward 
finished off with tools exactly simi- 
lar to those used for modelling in 
clay in Europe. Some of this 
work has some pretension to ar- 
tistic merit. All the bricks and 
tiles are baked in ovens, and then, 
after having the glaze put on, are 
baked a second time. All the 
work done at this manufactory ap- 
pears to be first-rate, and the num- 
ber of people employed when they 
are busy is about 500. 





THE CAUSE OF CRAZING. 





A CORRESPONDENT to the Lon- 
don Pottery and Glass Trades’ 
Review says: The crazing or 
crackling of the glaze is due gener- 
ally to what is termed “ easy-fired 
biscuit’’ ware, in which the full 
contraction and density of the body 
has not been obtained by fire in the 
first burning, before glazing. The 








DECORATIVE POTTERY. 





PLATES do not look best hung 
on the wall. They should be put 
on shelves in a kind of dresser. 
Such a piece of furniture looks 
very suitable in a dining-room, and 
may be made convenient as well as 
pretty. China in the dining-room 
may consist of plates and dishes, 
ranged neatly on the sideboard, 
but china in the drawing-room 
should only consist of purely orna- 
mental objects and of tea-things. 

Brown ware and Flemish gray 
pottery may be used with good ef- 
fect in a library or on a staircase. 
Such pottery is very strong, and 
the housemaid will seldom succeed 
in breaking it when she is dusting. 
Some of the forms are very pretty, 
and the gray has the further merit 





that no two pieces are exactly 
alike. This applies only to the 
original ware. In modern imita- 





tions, dozens of jugs and jars are 





body when “‘ easy-fired’’ does not 
expand and contract within the 
range of ordinary temperatures in 
the same degree that the } 
vitrified glaze does, and 
the latter in its strain 
cracks like a too tight-fit- 
ting garment. If the ware 
is properly *‘ fired up”’ in 
biscuit oven, and a glaze 
of too great a specific 
gravity be used—namely, 
a glaze with too large a 
proportion of oxide of 
lead in it—then it will 
also ‘‘craze,’’ from the 
same cause just explain- 
ed. But in the latter in- 
stance all the ware would 
be crazed and the cause 
would be immediately ap- 
parent and remediable. 
The great plague of a 
manufactory is where the 
evil occurs unexpectedly, 
here and there and now 
and then, and often only after the 
ware has been decorated at great 
cost and delivered to customers. 
The cause then is short-fired bis- 
cuit. The firing of potters’ ovens 
is not always uniform in all parts, 
from various causes, such as the 
force and direction of the wind, 
ill-repair of the oven, or inat- 
tention of the fireman, whereby 
some parts may be “ easier ’ than 
others. When the biscuit ware is 
drawn from the saggers and carried 
into the warehouse, it is difficult to 
distinguish what is short-fired and 
what is fired up; at least some 
that will be on the verge of a craz- 
ing condition is sure to escape the 
warehouseman’s scrutiny, be he 
never so careful. And now let the 
potter read, mark, and learn the 
remedy which the old Wedgewoods 
devised for this state of things ; for 
the queensware used to be subject 
to the same fault of crazing, and 
they found out the cause to be 
short-fired biscuit. They also 
found that it.was impossible to in- 
sure the thorough firing up of every 
sagger in an oven, and that it was not safe to trust the 
mere appearance of the biscuit ware when rcmoved 
into the warehouse, although the positively short-fired 
pieces would be rather whiter and rather larger than 
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PLATE HII, SCENE FROM ‘*IPHIGENIA IN ‘TAURIS.”’ 
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PLATE V. SUBJECT UNKNOWN, 


small "piece of ground Cornwall stone, which, at the 
full biscuit heat is vitrified and yellowish, and short of 
that heat is porous and white. With this test in each 
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sagger it was seen at a glance, after the firing, whether 
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moulded to the same pattern, but 
such examples are valueless. You 
can always tell the genuine from 
the cast work by the 
marks of the mould, and 
by the evident tokens of 
original handiwork in the 


older vessels. 


| 
‘THE Japanese art curio 
dealers laugh in their 
| sleeve at the mania for 
‘old,’’ “‘ genuine old"’ 
specimens. But every 
laugher can be laughed 
at: the artist derides the 
| critic, the critic the artist, 
‘the dealer’’ sneers at 
both and they at him. 
The marks of age as well 
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as those of style can be 
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exactly copied. There is 














a state paper in her Ma- 
jesty’s public record of- 
fice, London, a_ petition 
from certain players, headed by 
W. Shakespeare, in the reign of 
Elizabeth, which was a quarter of 
a century back discovered by Payne 
Collier and a Mr. Lemon, the then 
custodian in the repository itself, 
which within the last twenty years 
has been gravely sealed and certi- 
fied by the official authorities as a 
‘‘forgery.”’ And yet, those who 
have handled, examined and offi- 
cially used the public archives for 
long periods are thoroughly con- 
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vinced that the official authorities 
are entirely wrong, and that ** the 
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forgery’’ is a genuine document. 
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Strange to say, the whole affair is 
but a matter of assertion and in- 
genious argument on both sides. 
So it comes to this, that the worth 
of an art curio, as of every thing 
else, lies in the knowledge of but 
the purchaser. If he buy to please 
himself his knowledge ** why” he 


CREE 


buys is quite sufficient—unless he 
wants you or me to buy but knowl- 


edge, one time or another. 


A NEW art manufacture has been invented in Paris 
called metallo-ceramique. It consists in covering cast- 
ings made of zinc with a coating of hard colored varnish 
which gives them the appearance of Haviland faience. 
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TVORY ART WORK, 


VORY was much more 
frequently employed 
for artistic and decora- 
tive work in ancient 
than in modern times. 
Very early in the his- 
tory of the world we 
find ivory mentioned as 
an article of trade, for 
the Greeks brought 
some back from the 
siege of Troy, and Solo- 

mon had a throne of gold and ivory. The wands 

which the Roman senators held in their hands were 
also made of ivory, and many authors describe bas- 

reliefs in ivory and gold. The colossal statue of Mi- 

nerva in the Parthenon, which stood nearly forty feet in 

height, and was made by Phidias, was of precious 
metals, with the face, hands, and all the parts of the 
body that were not covered, made of ivory. For such 
large work it is supposed 
that the ancients had some 
method, now unknown, of 
softening pieces and weld- 
ing them together. Dios- 
coridus mentions that this 
can be done by boiling 
ivory with the root of the 
mandrake. The Duke de 

Luynes, at his splendid 

chateau of Dampierre, near 

Paris, reconstructed Phi- 

dias’s Minerva from de- 

scriptions left by ancient 

authors, and produced a 

magnificently rich and im- 

posing statue. It occupied 

a very prominent position 

in the immense Salle 

d’Armes of the chateau, 
but unfortunately the ac- 
cidental discharge of a gun 
shattered the ivory face of 
the figure. At the period 
of the Renaissance ivory 
was used by many cele- 
brated artists; Benvenuto 

Cellini, Albert Diirer, 

Johan of Bologna, and 

Michael Angelo, all left 

works in ivory. Offering 




















they look older than the artist intended them to be. 
Nevertheless these bas-reliefs of Francois Flamand 
have served as prototypes to all the generations of 
artists since his day and are as familiar to sculptors as 
Boucher’s chubby cupids are to painters. 

Frangois Dugesnois made several important pieces 
of which the best known is a St. Andrew in St. Peter’s 
in Rome. After his time ivory art work lost interest 
and found refuge in Dieppe, on the northern coast of 
France. In 1694 it was at its height, and numerous 
vessels left that port to cruise along the coasts of 
Africa. It was discontinued for a time but revived 
again in 1816. Ivory turning is practised by women in 
France, Germany, and Russia, as well as in this coun- 
try, and their skill in the work is said to be frequently 
equal to that of the best men. 


ARTISTIC DESIGNS IN FEWELRY. 





TASTE in personal ornament is so divided between a 
multiplicity of styles, that no one can be said to be 








more resistance _—_ than 

marble or stone, it cannot 

be chipped. The piece 

has to be prepared by cutting off all unnecessary parts 
with saws, then gravers and files are used to carve out 
the work. It is polished with sand and chalk, and with 
powdered horn. - 

A sculptor who has left standard works in ivory is 
Frangois Duquesnois, better known as Frangois Fla- 
mand; he was one of the rare sculptors of Belgian 
origin. Born in Brussels in 1594, the Arch-duke 
Albert sent him to Italy to make for him reproductions 
of the masterpieces of antiquity. Here Flamand met 
Poussin, and a strong friendship arose between them. 
Frangois taught Poussin to model, and he taught 
Frangois to paint. The picture by Titian representing 
children playing with apples suggested to him the idea 
of the series of bas-reliefs, representing children at 
play, which have remained among the standard 
works of that period. In the three engravings of 
his bas-reliefs which illustrate this article, two rep- 
resent vintage scenes, and are full of life and frolic. 
The donkey himself in one of them seems not to have 
been able to resist the temptation of tasting the juice 
of the grape. The third bas-relief shows us a group 
of children trying to make a goat ‘* buck”’ at a theat- 
rical mask. The treatment of the youthful bodies is 
excellent ; the only criticism that could be made is that 
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on either side of which three small shells of gold hold 
pearls. A bracelet of onyx is made in jointed sections 
held together by crescents or half circles formed of 
double rows of diamonds. The hammered gold with 
smoothly faceted surface recently introduced in jewelry 
differs from repoussé work in having the hammering 
applied to the surface alone. Bracelets and other arti- 
cles are made in this manner without further ornamenta- 
tion and with elegant effect ; yet gems are often added 
to the beaten gold as well as enamel colors. Applied 
Oriental designs in the different colors of gold, the pro- 
duct of alloys, enrich the watch and chatelaine having 
the body of hammered material. Eastern ideas of 
color are realized in various forms of European fabri- 
cation. A bracelet having the form of a coiled serpent 
is either set with precious stones to represent the spots 
of the skin, or these are shown in a variety of enamels, 
with diamonds only in the top of the head and for the 
eyes. 

More than ever, natural history is affording subjects 
for the designer in jewelry, and the finest of gems enter 
into these forms. Thus a bird of Paradise is formed of 
minute colored 
stones, with feet resting on 
a large and beautiful pearl. 
The plumage of another 
bird of this kind is repre- 
sented by the different 
colors of goid, and from 
the bill is pendent a quiver- 
ing diamond of rare quality. 
A scarf-pin is a serpent- 
head in scaly gold with a 
pearl held in the open jaws. 
Among elegant designs for 
chatelaines is one of which 
the clasp takes the form of 
a niche wherein perches a 
gilded owl. Another style 
of clasp is the serpent-head 
with eyes of jewels. 

Next comes the botanist 
in gold, and he has to offer 
nothing less lovely than 
pansies in turquoises and 
in sapphires, with the dew 
of diamonds thick upon 
them, leaves of clover in 
green gold, and clusters of 
rosebuds in which the 
leaves are of diamonds and 
the hearts of the buds are 
different colored pearls, 


precious 








more in vogue at the moment than another. Perhaps 
the number is increasing of those who prefer the antique 
style, for which the Egyptian and Cyprian collections 
have furnished models, or the Japanese, Indian, and 
Persian styles, which have recently become a feature of 
note in jewellers’ establishments. The massiveness 
preferred in England and the lightness suiting the 
French taste equally share the field here. The ex- 
tremes are found in heavy gold ornaments following 
Eastern ideas in design, and some of them almost bar- 
baric in their weight of pendants and gorgeousness of 
enamels, and on the other hand in delicate sprays which 
seem to have reached the last possibility of feathery 
lightness. The former styleis well illustrated in the rec- 
tangular pendant of Etruscan gold, beautifully wrought 
and supported at the sides by fluted columns, the idea 
suggested being that of a portal closed, and, with a 
seal set upon it of turquoises and diamonds. Japanese 
bronze medallions inlaid with gold are set as brooches. 
Heavy oblong lockets in smooth gold, have, perhaps, a 
star cut out in the face and filled with brilliants, or a 
raised palm leaf wrought of gems such as the diamond 
and turquoise. A bracelet formed of a thick band of 
gold is open on the back in sections, giving the effect 
of harp-strings, with a large peridot stone in the centre, 


CARVING IN IVORY BY FRANCOIS DUQUESNOIS, 


pink and yellow and white. 
Yet these forms by no 
means tend to exclude a 
multitude of others totally different, as, for instance, 
sleeve buttons in black enamel and _ diamonds, 
forming squares like those of a chess-board. A scarf- 
pin, having the letters of ‘* Good Luck’’ arranged to 
form a horse-shoe, is made of minute rubies and dia- 
monds. A pair of Japanese gold earrings are in the 
shape of oval fans ornamented with a head in colored 
gold in the act of blowing bubbles which are opals. A 
charm for a gentleman’s chain is a miniature copy of 
Robin’s Reef lighthouse with diamonds to represent 
the lights. A curiously malformed large pearl becomes 
aram’s head by the addition of golden horns and is 
intended for a pendant. Ornaments having stones set 
in the gypsy style, considerably fancied in England, are 
seen both in the form of gentlemen's rings and as jew- 
elry for ladies. Technically described, the stones are 
** close set,’’ or flush with the gold. Tourmaline in a 
number of tints is used effectively in this style, as, for 
example, in a bracelet formed of a plain gold band set 
half around with a single row of the gems. 
Arrangement and setting are of as much considera- 
tion to the purchaser as is the quality of the gems, and 
more individuality in this respect may be observed than 
was formerly displayed, although certain general pref- 
erences are decidedly marked. The latter fact is illus- 















































trated by the diamond cross, which, a few years ago, 
almost any one would have felt satisfied with, but 
which to-day a jeweller could not easily sell. It hap- 
pens also from the increase of artistic appreciation that 
the lesser gems are valued according to the art which 
enriches them, as where fine intaglios are cut in peridot 
stones, aqua marine, pink and yellow topaz and hya- 
cinth. Americans show 
more fondness _ than 





SILVER-PLATED WARE. 


THE power which in the future will revolutionize the 
arts, the sciences, and, in fact, the whole system of our 
civilization, is unquestionably electricity. One of the 
first practical applications made of its mysterious quali- 
fications changed completely the ‘‘ modus operandi”’ of 





would be supposed for 
the recent English style 
ornaments 
made from tigers’ claws, 
in commemoration of the 
tiger-killing of a British 
princeinIndia. The de- 
vices for this kind of or- 
nament include nothing 
better than a miniature 
tiger in gold mounting the 
piece at the larger end. 
Among the artistic nov- 
elties are a cat’s-eye 
stone of the variety pre- 
sented by the Prince of 
Wales to the Duke of 
Connaught; a flower 
pendant of diamonds, and 
a. peacock’s feather of 
small diamonds set ona 
light background of gold, 
the eye of the feather be- 
ing a large yellow dia- 
mond. Another unique 
piece of work is a case to 
receive eyeglasses closed 
together, jewelled to the 
value of over a thousand 


of wearing 
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per previously prepared to receive it, and the other 
called ‘* plaque,’’ in which the precious metal was 
fused or melted on the surface of the copper. For this 
process an ingot of copper was evenly covered with a 
certain thickness of silver, and the ingot was then 
rolled out to form asheet of metal. The silver naturally 
following the copper, the proportion of the thickness 
of the metals re- 
mained the same after this 


two 
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operation as before. The 
metal was then cut up and 
worked into different arti- 
cles as if it had been silver. 

As soon as it was dis- 
covered that a galvanic 
current decomposed cer- 
tain metallic salts in solu- 
tion, and that the metal 
was deposited alone of 
the electrodes connected 
with the battery, the dis- 
covery was applied to 
coating base metals with 
more valuable ones. The 
articles are finished in 
metal, and then simply 
suspended in a bath hold- 
ing 
tains the metal. On a wire 


a liquid which con- 


connected with one pole 
of the battery is suspend- 
ed a piece of the metal 
which is to be deposited, 
and to the other wire com- 
ing from the other pole is 
suspended the piece to be 
silvered or gilt. The elec- 
tric current takes from the 





dollars, and quite inge- 
niously fitted to serve a 
double purpose by being 
worn as a pendant. 
Neither the Limoges painting nor the cameo parts 
with any prestige in consequence of the many other 
prevailing fancies. These rather seem to be ranked 
among the necessities of a rich lady’s toilet, as what 
falls into the list of luxuries. Venus ris- 
ing from the sea—the setting of the piece being of 
silver encrusted with diamonds. A cameo cross with 
a representation of the 
Madonna and Infant is in- 
teresting both from the 
fine cutting and _ the 
beautiful stone in three 
strata of unusual even- 
ness. A _ set of green 
onyx with classical sub- 
ject exhibits a notable 
artistic quality, and many 
recently designed intag- 
lios from the foreign cut- 
ters are worthy of notice, 
as one representing Ulys- 
ses in the  shepherd’s 
tent, and set in Etruscan 
gold and enamel. Beside 
the Limoges paintings are 
many Roman and Swiss 
styles, somewhat resem- 
bling them, but costing 
less, and copies are seen of 
Byzantine mosaics which 
belong also to this class. 
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DIAMONDS. 


M. RABINET, of the 
French Academy of Sci- 
ences, gives the following 
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an entire trade—-that of the manufacturers of plated 
ware. 

From the earliest epochs of history we find in man 
the tendency of trying to make things look better or 
more valuable than they really are ; and among the first 
attempts in this direction comes the covering of a base 


metal by a precious one. 
themselves issued coins of copper covered with a thin 


The ancient governments 





BY FRANCOIS DUQUESNOIS. 


piece of metal in the bath 
as much as it deposits on 
the 
quently the metallic bath loses none of its richness. 


other piece, conse- 

Electro-plate, as it is termed, was introduced in Eng- 
land by Elkington, and the house he founded is still 
prominent in the trade. In France, Baron Ruolz pro- 
duced it at the same time, and founded the house of 
Christofle & Cie., which is still in existence. In Amer- 
ica this trade has made such rapid progress that impor- 
tation of plated ware has ceased. 

For general use and ap- 
pearance plated ware ad- 
vantageously replaces sil- 
ver, especially in a country 
where generations have 
not yet had time to hand 
down to other genera- 
tions large heirlooms in 
the shape of bulky silver 
services, as in Europe. 
Real silverware also offers 
special inducements for 
the exercise of the enter- 
prise of the burglar, who 
flourishes exceedingly on 
this continent. 





The excellence of plated 
ware depends entirely on 
the quality of metal used 
as a basis and on the 
quantity of silver deposit- 
ed, Competition has done 
much to lower the grade 
of the work, 


ver is generally used as a 


German sil- 


basis for forks and spoons, 
and toa limited extent for 
hollow ware, but the latter 
is generally made of white 
As there is 
standard the 


metal. no 


for 





alloy 





test for distinguishing col- 
orless gems from dia- 
monds. If .a person looks 
through a transparent stone at any small object, such as 
the point of a needle, or a little hole in a card, and sees 
two small points, or two small holes, the stone is not a 
diamond. All white, colorless gems, with the excep- 
tion of the diamond, make the object appear double ; 
in other words, double refraction, whenever exhibited 
by a stone, is conclusive proof that it is not a diamond. 


CHILDREN AT PLAY. 





coating of silver, which with age scales off, but which 
was so cleverly put on that even to this day it is a mys- 
tery how it was done. The ancient Romans thoroughly 
understood the art of plating. 

In more modern times two principal methods were 
employed, one known as “‘ double’’ or lining, consist- 
ing in seldering a thin sheet of silver on a sheet of cop- 


CARVING IN IVORY BY FRANCOIS DUQUESNOIS, 


bearing the name of Ger- 
man silver there are nu- 
merous qualities of it. Soft 
solder is frequently used to unite the different parts of a 
piece, when for durability silver solder ought to be used. 
The only way to know the quality of the goods you pur- 
chase is to know the standing of the house from which 
they are purchased. American plated goods are exported 
to England, South America, Spain, Japan, and very large- 


ly to Canaca, 
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ON DESIGN IN ART NEEDLEWORK. 








HERE are, roughly speaking, two 
modes of treating natural forms 
in embroidery. That most suit- 
able for beginners, and most 
easily adapted to small pieces of 
work, is what may be termed 
the treatment, where 
conventionalism is carried no 
further than is rendered neces- 

sary by the nature of the materials and the size and 

shape of the space to be filled. The other treatment 
is of a more severe kind; in it certain natural forms 

are taken as a basis, and from them a design of a 

more or Jess formal character is worked out. In this 


natural 








style beautiful patterns may be made, and it is very 
effective where a certain detined space has to be filled ; 
but a Jarge knowledge and practice of the principles of 
design are required in 
order to attain any de- 
gree of success; the 
lines and curves must be 
guided by a clear idea of 
what is to be done; 
they should be free and 
strong; no weak or 
loose lines can be al- 
lowed ; each part must 
be determined by its 
relation to the whole, 
and a perfect balance of 

all be preserved. 
The most severe con- 
Fic. 1. ventional treatment is 
that which reduces the 
design to a mere symbol for the flower intended, as 
in the heraldic rose and fleur-de-lys, which, in their 
traditional forms, preserve only the abstract lines 
of the flower. Sometimes this extreme conventional 
treatment is employed merely as a sign of vegetable 
life, as occasionally in old stained glass, where it is 
used to signify that the action took place out of doors. 
In early needlework this archaic treatment is to be 
found, and is there perfectly appropriate, but with our 
improved appliances it is now scarcely permissible, ex- 
cept where a certain space is left in a geometrical pat- 
tern, better filled by some svmbol of vegetable life than 
by any closer adherence to nature ; or in aff/éed work, 
where the thickness of the material hinders more deli- 

cate treatment. 

Taking for granted that flowers and leaves are the 
most suitable objects for embroidery, we shall find that 
the simplest flowers are the best, as they are those 
which can be most fully expressed by the fewest lines 

if in outline, and with 

the fewest shades if in 

color. It will be ob- 

y vious that double flow- 

ers are not suitable ; 

we must be content to 

embroider wild roses, 

with their few distinct 

petals and well-marked 

centres, leaving to the 

painter the noble 

Gloire de Dijon with 

its multitude of folded 

leaves and subtle gra- 
dations of color. Not 
Fic. 2. only should the flowers 
be single, but also of 
simple form ; what are called old-fashioned flowers are, 
as a rule, the best ; some of our favorite garden flowers 
are spoiled by over-cultivation, and exotics are usually 
too complex in form to be rendered with the ease which 
is so essential to our art. 
In order to gain any proficiency in designing, careful 
studies from nature, of flowers and leaves, buds and 
seed-vessels in various positions, should be made, and 
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when a thorough acquaintance with natural forms has 
been gained, designs may be constructed from these 
drawings. Such practice will lead to a right percep- 
tion as to what detail must be dispensed with and what 
retained. Some experience also as to what is and what 
is not practicable with the needle must also be ac- 
quired before a satisfactory design can be made. At 
first we are nearly certain to err by attempting too 
much. For instance, the crimped petals of the iris, 
or the jagged edges of the Chinese pink, must be in 
some measure simplified even in the 
most careful drawing, and thus 
made more easy to reduce again 
from the drawing to the point of 
simplicity required by the needle. 
In some flowers the crinkled edges 
must be entirely left out, as in the 
pansy, where it is better to take the 
general curve and shape of the 
petal than to attempt the little ir- 
regularities that are not essential 
to its character. Where they are 
essential, as in the pink, they ought to be suggested. 

As the object of household decoration is to make our 
rooms pleasant places of rest, a certain breadth and 
repose should be aimed at in our work ; all sense of 
fatigue should be avoided. This must be done by be- 
ing careful not to crowd the design with detail, even 
though we may be tempted to do so by our command 
of materials and of the requisite time and patience. 
The flowers composing a design should not overlap 
each other too much, for as there is no shadow, the re- 
lief is necessarily so low that a sense of crowding and 
confusion is very easily produced. The appearance of 
ease must be produced, not only by the expression of 
freedom in the design and facility in carrying it out, but 
also by the obviousness of the intention. Detail] should 
be kept subordinate to the design viewed as a whole, 
and should rather be discovered by degrees than be 
apparent at the first glance ; if this be not attended to, 
the general effect of the design will 
be lost, and confusion instead of 
unity will be the result. Be temper- 
ate, therefore, in detail; a thorn 
here and there on a rose stem will be 
enough to suggest the thorny char- 
acter of roses, nor is it needful to 
make more than a few of the serra- 
tions on the leaves; to do more 
would be to lose the outline, which, 
of all things, must be preserved dis- 
tinct. 

In drawing a leaf, observe care- 
fully its distinguishing characteristics, first as to its 
general shape, then its growth, whether upright or 
drooping ; then as to detail of form, whether it be ser- 
rated or not; if it be, whether finely or coarsely. If 
the notches be very fine, the edges may be left quite 
smooth in working ; but if they be large and regular, 
they should be represented, though not in their full 
number, so as merely to suggest the fact. Fig. 1 shows 
a bramble leaf carefully drawn from nature; Fig. 2 
shows the same leaf sufficiently modified in its details to 
be embroidered without losing its character; it might 
be still further conventionalized if the nature of the 
material or the character of the 
design required it. 

There is another truth that is 
often neglected, yet which may 
be expressed without risk of 
over-multiplying detail—that is, 
the junction of the leaf and the 
stalk. This should never be over- 
looked if the design be meant for 
outline work, in which, being 
without the help of color, we 
should more fully insist upon truth 
It should be clearly shown whether the junction 
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Fic. 5. 


of line. 


be effected by a lobe (as in Fig. 3), or without (as in 
Fig. 4), or if there be no clear leaf-stalk at all (as in 
Also, pains should be taken to finish off the 


Fig. 5). 


D 


stalks carefully ; there are various ways of doing this 

(see Figs. 3, 4, and 5). It is in these little matters that 

truth and life may be preserved without risk of con- 

fusion, and they help to secure a satisfactory result. 
Many instances could be named of glaring inaccura- 

cies to be met with in patterns and decorations—such 

as a strawberry leaf attached to a carnation flower, a 

? 
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poppy bud opening at the wrong end, or a convolvulus 
furnished with tendrils. Observation and intelligence 
will always secure us from mistakes such as these, 
which are inadmissible as against nature. Departures 
from nature should never be made through ignorance ; 
to conventionalize is not to depart from nature, it is but 
to select and use the forms and detail necessary and 
suitable for our purpose. If we cannot tell the whole 
truth, let us at least tell no falsehood. 

A little practice in simple flower forms will soon give 
confidence enough to make more formally arranged 
patterns, and, as a first step in that direction, some 
flower, say the honeysuckle, or the rose, may be twisted 
and turned artfully so as to fill the required space, still 
preserving its natural characteristics. It must be re- 
membered that however conventionally the flower is 
treated, its general characteristics must always be pre- 
served. For instance, it would be against all truth to 
twist into running scrolls the stiff sunflower or the up- 
right sword-lily ; their stiff and upright character should 
rather be insisted upon than hinted at: if grace be the 
object, a more pliant flower can easily be chosen. 

The daisy-shaped flowers are all good for embroidery ; 
being clear and well-defined, they require but little con- 
ventionalizing. In arranging them—the sunflower, for 
instance—the petals need not be stiffened into a geo- 
metrical star, unless the flowers are to be associated 
with some scroll-work that demands rigid treatment. 
In nature, the sunflower petals are too long to stand 
out evenly round the black disk ; this tendency to droop 
should be just indicated here and there in the design 
(see Fig. 6). 

The daffodil and nar- 
cissus, and the lily tribes, 
work extremely well; so 
do the primrose, potentil- 
Ja, and wild rose. There 
are also many berries that 
make beautiful combina- 
tions with their blossoms 
and leaves, as the bram- 
ble, cherry, etc. There is 
no need for a full list ; so 
soon as the task for de- 
signing has become fa- 
miliar it will be known at 
a glance whether a flower 
be likely to be effective or not, and it will be found that the 
simplest flowers fulfil most completely the requirements 
of the art. 

In designs for ji//ed-in embroidery, the vacant spaces 
should be larger than they need be for outline work, 
especially if the work is to be done in crewels, for the 
substance of the wool fills up the spaces, and contracts 
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the material a little ; so that a design which looks a lit- 
tle bald on paper will prove sufficiently handsome when 
worked. 

Designs for out/éne work may be closer in arrange- 
ment; they should be very carefully drawn, as all the 
beauty of outline work consists in its grace and truth of 
form. This style, by allowing more grace, allows also 
in some respects more naturalism ; but no attempt at 

roundness of form should 
be made, beyond what 

can be attained by sim- 
ple curves without shad- 
ing. Such details as the 
junction of leaf and stalk 
and the correct veining 
of the leaves should be 
insisted on. The careful 
drawing of leaf-veins im- 
parts life and curvature 
to an outline that other- 
wise has no meaning. 
Fig. 7 shows a leaf of the 
common scarlet poppy 
conventionalized for working in outline without veins ; 
Fig. 8 shows the same leaf with the veins added. It 
will be seen how much life and vigor depend on this 
simple veining. 

In designing a border, it must be taken into consid- 
eration whether it be intended for a horizontal or a per- 
pendicular position. In some cases, of course, the up- 
right arrangement will run no risk of being used hori- 
zontally, in others there is less certainty. There are 
borders which may be used either way, and there are 
others which, at first sight, seem as if they might be 
used indiscriminately, but after a little study are found 
to be more suitable for one position than the other. 

Borders designed for a horizontal position, and com- 
posed of upright sprigs, single or grouped, require a 
line or two below, serving to keep them together ; with- 
out this they look disjointed, and each sprig is too 
independent of the rest. It is not necessary for the 
flowers to spring from this line, which has the same 
controlling power whether they touch it ornot. Should 
the sprigs be large, a single line is not enough; a 
series of lines should be arranged. These will balance 
the composition, giving weight to the lower part, and 
making a pleasing opposition of line. As stated ina 
previous article (see July number) chain-stitch may be 
used very effectively in the horizontal lines, such as we 
have recommended as a base for single flowers to spring 
from, or for enclosing a narrow border. For these 
two last purposes a good effect may be made 
by enclosing an arrangement of short diagonal and 
perpendicular lines between horizontal ones. Sugges- 
tions for these may often be found on Oriental china, 
where some rich-looking border proves on examination 
to be only a few long and short lines skilfully arranged. 
We insert a few specimens by way of example (see 
Fig. 9). 

Scroll borders also are often improved by a line on 
each side ; it is not an unvarying necessity, but in many 
cases a great improvement. Sometimes the effect is 
obtained by the scroll or border being worked on a 
narrow piece of material, and then sewn on to some 
other stuff of a different shade ; in this case the enclos- 
ing lines are obtained by the limit of the material on 
which the border is worked. 

It is often necessary to enlarge flowers, such as the 
daisy and primrose, beyond their natural size ; this is 
no sin against truth or good taste, so long as regard is 
had to their proportion to each other when grouped. 
If a sunflower is reduced to a size suitable for the 
space at command, it must not be associated with daf- 
fodils enlarged to fit the same place ; their relative pro- 
portions must be maintained, or an unnatural appear- 
ance is the result. 

Good conventional work is always truthful, and yet it 
ought always to maintain a certain reticence, which 
may occasionally amount to a severe reserve, by the 
expression only of the most general features. Reti- 
cence there should always be, allowing no extravagance 
or waste, no useless or superfluous lines. 

Hitherto we have only spoken of flower-forms for 
embroidery, but there are other natural forms which 
can be associated with them. Birds and butterflies are 
often most effective ; they give animation to the design, 
and are useful aids in the general composition, as they 
may be placed where they are necessary for the balance 
of the design, or for relief in color, which it would be 
difficult to attain by other means. Butterflies are es- 
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pecially appropriate, as from their variety of size and 
color, they can be made to harmonize with almost any 
grouping of flowers. We should avoid mixing birds 
or butterflies of one climate 
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treatment of the golden storks, which are in flat shapes 
of plain gold. Any attempt to give the varied colors 


and shapes of the clouds would have interfered with 





with flowers peculiar to an- 
other. 


. a 








Ribbon twisted or knotted 














round the stems of flowers, or = == 

tying up garlands, makes also ==" —< —< 4 < — a “- Oo 
a pleasant variety, but requires 

experience and judgment in ' 

its use. Care should be taken \ 1 | 





not to twist the ribbon into 





impossible bows, nor to allow 





it to hang in too wavy and 
straggling lines. 





Vases can also be occasion- 
ally introduced ; they are best 
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represented by some material 
laid on, or worked 
lines only, giving the outline and the pattern on it, as 
in a pencil drawing without shading. 


else in 


FAPANESE NEEDLEWORK. 


THE beauties of Japanese needlework are, like those 
of other art-work from that wonderful land, very far 
from being rightly understood here by more than a few ; 
and though a wave of fashion has swept numberless ob- 
jects of Japanese art into this country, their real merits 
are as yet but little appreciated. It must be remem- 
bered that Japanese work, like our own, to be good, 
must conform to the rules of art ; and also that, without 
knowing the nature of the objects represented, we are 
apt to call objects strange and barbarous which are 
often conventionalisms and symbols, meaningless to us 
simply because we do not possess the key. Here the 
caution against rash copying needs repetition. It is in 
great measure to unintelligent imitation of the Japanese 
that we owe some of the extraordinary productions of 
the last few years. 
one of the least important, of the characteristics of good 
art—originality, and the only emotion they excite in 
the beholder is the not very elevated one of amazement. 

The best specimens of Japanese needlework are the 
cloths used as covers for the presents given by persons 
paying visits of ceremony; these cloths are not given 
with the presents they cover, but are family heirlooms, 
and good specimens are rarely seen in this country. 
The white birds on a black satin ground, so often met 
with, are done for the American market; they have 
many merits, but are far inferior to the work done by 
the Japanese for their own honor and delight. 


These show only one, and that 


Some 
rare pieces we have seen lately were excellent; the 
grounds are satin, of the deep soft blue of a summer 
night, and the leading colors of the embroidery are 
gold, pale blue, and white. 
scribe in detail, as it gives a good idea of Japanese ex- 


Another piece we will de- 
cellences of design and arrangement. The ground is 
scarlet moreen ; of a bright scarlet, yellow enough to 
harmonize with the gold that forms the principal color 
in the embroidery. a long flight of 
storks, the sacred bird—not less than eighty of them are 
flying upwards in a zigzag line, the angles of which are 
very carefully studied, from the bottom to the top of 
the picture. Most of these storks are in white silk, the 
direction of the stitches giving much of their form ; 
they are picked out with black, and there is a little pale 


The subject is 


pink or pale yellow-green in their beaks and legs. A 
all 
gold, representing the birds in shadow, or seen against 
the light, and these have little or no detail. Each bird 
is distinct, separately drawn, and having his own ex- 


The 


few of them, perhaps one fourth, are worked in 


pression, mode of flight, and position in the line. 


rest of the space is filled by horizontal bars of gold of 


varying widths, and groups of fan-stitches also in gold ; 
these seem to indicate the flat sunset clouds, and the 
tops of the distant trees passed over by the storks in 
their flight. 

We have specially described this piece of needlework 
because it so truly conforms to the rules of the art, and 
exhibits the greatest richness, delicacy, and elaboration 
within the strict limits of needlework. 
shading, but the forms of the storks are accurately ex- 
pressed by the direction of the stitches as well as by 
the color. The detail is abundant where the storks are 
in light, and is expressed by the varied and manageable 
silks. The truth that color and detail are lost when 
objects are seen against the light is recognized in the 


There is no 
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the effect of the storks, which are the motive of the 
whole, so their horizontal character and varying widths 
So with the 


a few fan-stitches just express their multitude, 


are the truths chosen for representation. 
trees : 
their rounded lines against the sky, and the way in 
which each tree springs from its own centre ; other de- 
tails, such as color, shadow, varie ty, roundness, etc., 
are beyond the limits of the needlework, and are wisely 


let alone. 


LACE ALBUMS. 


WITH 


coming the fashion with those who ar 


the revived interest in lace-making, it is be- 


so fortunate as 


to possess rare specimens of old lace to collect them in 


books. A very neat and convenient way of arranging 
the scraps is adopted by one lady who has a beautiful col- 
lection : There is a plain leather case into which books 
are fitted ; on one side of each leather-covered book is 
stamped in gold a number, and the arrangement of 


lace, thus: I. Miscellaneous. II. Points de I’ Aiguille. 
III. Cutwork and Drawnwork and Macramé. IV. 
Flemish and French Pillow Lace ; V. English and Ital- 
ian. On the first page of each is a neat index of the 


contents of each volume. 
all parts of the 


No. I. contained s¢ raps from 
The books 


be conveniently made, and every scrap of lace is first 


world. are as thin as can 
tacked on to colored paper, and then neatly gummed on 
to the 


backs of the books when all in, and is fastened by a lit- 


page; a flap to the outer case falls over the 


tle padlock and key ; there is a strap at the top, so that 
the case can be carried in the hand 

The following suggestions for showing lac 
mens to the 
Queen Lace Book: 


The desirable length of lace specimens for a collec- 


spe Cl- 


best advantage are adapted from The 


tion is regulated by the pattern, the whole of which 


ought to be shown. Eight inches are, with very few 


exceptions, sufficient for this purpose ; in many cases 


four or SIX IN¢ hes. The spec imens can be mounted on 


silk or canvas, cloth, or velvet ; but black glazed paper 


be st, 


of good quality answers by far the ind shows both 


workmanship and design to the greatest advantage. 


Silk and canvas grease and discolor; cloth and velvet 
retain the dust. 

The specimen to be mounted is first of all properly 
stretched and trimmed, and then tacked on a piece of 
black glazed paper of suitable size, with stitches short in 
front, and about one inch apart at the back. Too many 
tacking stitches ruffle lace and paper ; a little 
tack ot 


The edges of the paper 


practice 


will teach how to a piect lace evenly and 


smoothly on to paper. are 
then cut, not with scissors, but with a sharp penknife 
and rule on a plane of soft wood or stout cardboard, 
leaving a margin around the lace about one quarter of 
an inch wide. 

The specimen so mounted is gummed to a second 
piece of glazed paper—blue for point lace, red for pillow 
lace—overreaching the mount one quarter to one half of 
an inch. Gumming at the corners and at a few points 
between is quite sufficient, and preferable to entire past- 
ing down. Care should be taken to use the gum not 
too fluid, but rather sticky. The specimen is now 
ready to be put in an album. ‘ 

The handiest size for a lace album is twelve inches 
by nine and a half inches quarto. Specimens of eight 
inches length and under find space across one page ; 
specimens from eight inches to sixteen inches can be 
put in lengthwise or across two pages. 


In an album of double the size given above speci- 
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mens sixteen inches long can be arranged across one 
page, the shorter scraps in two rows. 

The album should contain leaves of smooth and mod- 
erately stiff mounting board of a gray tint—white being 
objectionable for showing dust stains—the leaves 
should be separated by guards to prevent bulging when 
the album is full. The pressure of the leaves on the 
lace keeps the latter straight and smooth without in- 
jury; all precautions besides the guards to keep the 
leaves asunder are therefore unnecessary. 

The number of guards between the leaves depends 
on the thickness of the mounted specimens. For medi- 
zval lace-work, raised points, and heavy pillow laces, 
four guards ; for flat points and fine pillow laces two 
guards will be found sufficient. 

The mounted specimens are gummed to the right- 
hand page of the album ; the left-hand page is used for 
manuscript remarks, engravings, wood-cuts, and pho- 
tographs relating to lace. The specimens on their 
mounts can be framed in with lines in gold, Indian, or 
colored ink, or with ornamental borders ; but the plain 
plan will always show best. The specimens so dis- 
posed can easily be removed and transferred to another 
page by passing a paper-knife under the mount. 

Three sets of albums are desirable for a lace collec- 
tion—one for medieval lace-work, one for point lace, 
one for pillow lace. Medieval Jace-work is best arrang- 
ed in sections relating to workmanship and style of pat- 
tern ; point and pillow lace according to country of 
origin, subdivided into chronological periods of style. 

The outside ornamentation of the album must be left 
to the taste of the collector, but different colors should 
be chosen for the covers of the three sets. 


OBFECTS FOR NEEDLEWORK DECORATION. 





THE various objects which may be rendered dec- 
orative by needlework have to a great extent been 
already mentioned incidentally in previous numbers of 
this magazine ; but there are many still to be named. 
They are well-nigh numberless, from a mat for the 
coal-box to the most costly hangings; among the 
rest may be mentioned curtains for doors, windows, 
and bookcases; chair- covers, cushions, footstools, 
table-cloths, d’oyleys, valances for chimney-pieces, and 
screens of all kinds. The unmeaning fretwork and 
commonplace silk lining of an upright piano may be 
replaced most agreeably by a piece of silk embroid- 
ery. This should be of fine and careful work, for it 
is fully displayed, near the eye, and almost occupies 
the place of a picture. Bell-pulls remain in old-fash- 
ioned houses, and are coming into use again; they 
have a good effect embroidered on some color that 
goes well with the wall paper or paint of the wainscot. 

Embroidery on linen has as many uses as that on 
cloth or silk. Embroidered linen makes pleasant 
summer chair-covers, hangings for a morning-room 
or bedroom, valances to hang above a washstand, 
and borders for brackets. Afternoon tea table-cloths 
of linen look very well with embroidered ends—towel- 
wise—or bordered all round: outline work is more 
suitable for these than filled-in embroidery, as it will 
bear more frequent washing, especially if done in in- 
grain cotton. The indispensable ever-to-be-renewed 
‘tidy’? may be made quite a work of art. The 
most convenient material for tidies is linen, embroid- 
ered in various colors, or in monochrome with crewel 
or with filosel. Blue linen decorated with white makes 
a good, useful tidy. ’ 

Outline work on linen is very suitable for bedroom 
hangings ; indeed, in the opinion of good judges, out- 
line work is, as a rule, the best style for curtains and 
such large pieces of work, whatever the material may 
be, though beautiful colored and filled-in work has 
been made for such purposes, and may be made again. 
To this class of work belong mats for the coal-box, 
bath carpets of coarse flannel, summer carriage rugs 
of heavy linen, and the large squares of Jinen used to 
protect the carpet by open windows. A little bold 
and effective embroidery for borders will make these 
necessaries into pleasant decorations, only they must 
not be too labored, or made too conspicuous. 

There is a class of work that has been favored in all 
ages of needlework—one which will tax the skillof the 
needle-woman and designer perhaps even more than 
curtains—viz., the bed-quilt or coverlet. A quilt means, 
properly speaking, something quilted—z.e., wadded 
and sewn down: very beautiful grounds were made in 
this way, the quilting being sometimes the sole orna- 
ment of the coverlet, and at others serving as a ground on 


which various patterns were worked. In these days, 
and with a decorative end in view, such very elaborate 
work hardly repays the time spent on it ; but the cover- 
let is to be recommended as an excellent object for 
work and for design. Outline work in one color is 
very suitable for this purpose, and a bold formal pat- 
tern looks very handsome. A more flowing and 
branching design, well enclosed in lines and borders, 
will look equally well: the worker’s name or mono- 
gram and the date should always be added. Quilts 
are sometimes made with unbleached muslin, used 
rather as a foundation than as a ground, being nearly 
covered with an applied pattern of leaves and flowers 
in cloth, with the stems worked in crewel, the vacant 
spaces being filled by a very simple diaper. 

For outline work a strong linen makes the best 
ground, with the pattern worked in filosel, as more 
durable than worsted, and also as pleasanter in the 
working. For this purpose, and for any large piece 
of monochrome work, it is necessary to have an abund- 
ant supply of filosel or worsted ; what remains need 
not be wasted, but if there be too little, it is scarcely 
possible to get it really matched ; the color may ap- 
pear to be the same, but it will have been dyed at 
different times, and washing, or even wear, will de- 
velop a difference that spoils the whole work. 





THE BOSTON SOCIETY OF DECORATIVE ART. 





THE thriving Society of Decorative Art in Boston was 
founded in 1878, mainly through the efforts of Miss Tick- 
nor. It is conducted on the same plan as the New York 
Society of Decorative Art, and is in correspondence 
with it. Mrs, Lucy R. Read is president, and Mrs, 
Turner Sargent, Mrs. G. Howland Shaw, and Mrs. 
Oliver Peabody, are vice-presidents. The rooms of the 
society in Boylston street—which, thanks to the liberal- 
ity of Mr.J. Huntington Wolcott, are rent-free—are filled 
with most creditable examples of art industry. Notable 
among the objects on exhibition are some table covers, 
in Kensington needlework, hand-made lace of exqui- 
site finish, two panels (in designs of sunflowers and 
hollyhocks), some Bennett Faience, beautiful pieces of 
Chelsea pottery, a plaque by Mr. Fenety, a gifted young 
artist ; an ebony-framed screen of painted silk, showing 
thistledowns and dandelions, two vases by Miss Annie 
Lee, some of whose work has gone to the Cincinnati 
Decorative Art rooms ; plaques by Miss Shurtleff, and 
Miss L. C. Town, and some excellent carving, in dark 
wood, of traceries of flowers and leaves. Besides 
these there is a large ebony cabinet filled with pieces of 
decorated china, some of which are of decided merit. 
The school for painting on porcelain is under the care 
of W. R. Ware, and meets in a room in the Museum 
of Fine Arts. The School of Carving and Modelling has 
a day class and an evening class for young men. The 
School for Art Needlework, which also meets in the 
Museum, during the past year has had a class number- 
ing two hundred and twenty-three, of which forty-five 
were free pupils. 

NOTHING seems to be too dainty for household 
linen. Even bath towels are woven with patterns to 
represent colored embroidery. Bed linen is made of 
the very finest texture, and lavishly trimmed with em- 
broidery, lace, and frilling. Ready-made sheets of 
cambric, hem-stitched, are also to be bought: Many 
are scalloped at the edge, while a few of the more 
costly have Madeira work carried entirely around them. 
Some upper sheets are trimmed with insertion and 
lace. Pillow-cases are still more elaborate ; sometimes 
the owner’s monogram is worked in the centre, either 
in crewel or satin stitch, with an open-work design in 
each corner, and further ornamented with Valenciennes 
lace and knots of blue or pink ribbon. Square pillow- 
cases are entirely superseding the old oblong shape. 
The usual size now is about thirty inches square. In 
the elegantly-appointed home of one of the first house 
decorators of the day all the pillows were large and 
square, and very comfortable they proved. Blankets 
are highly ornamental; many are scalloped at the 
edges, and have a tiny spray of flowers worked in each 
scallop. Some blankets are edged with colored braids ; 
others are bordered with bands of red or blue ribbon ; 
and, again, some uncommon-looking ones, made of two 
colors, both cross-barred and striped, are bound with 
ribbon. 


ALTHOUGH skilled workers often employ valuable 
materials, yet true art needlework need not be costly. 





It is only necessary to observe the rules of art as re- 
gards the design and the coloring, in order to make 
the most inexpensive materials into objects that shall 
be a perpetual delight. 

WHAT frequently brings good needlework into con- 
tempt is the mistake of filling a room with perpetual 
patterns : carpet and walls are perhaps already orna- 
mented with more or less striking designs, and if we 
embroider every article susceptible of this decoration 
with patterns—however lovely—-we shall lose the es- 
sential quality of repose, fatigue the eye, and weary 
the mind. 





Decorative Ket Dates, 


CINCINNATI seems to be the natural home for American 
faience. First we have the McLaughlin ware; then Mrs. 
Plympton produces her artistic pieces in low relief, and now 
T. J. Wheatley, of that city—a mere youth—is doing very 
creditable work in imitation of the Haviland ware. There area 
few of his pieces at Messrs. Davis Collamore & Co.'s store, 
which are offered for sale at about half the price asked for Havi- 
land or Bennett ware. Twovases, spiritedly decorated with ragged 
wild flowers, are the best specimens, and we advise Mr. Wheatley 
to keep to that style of decoration. His attempts at plaque 
painting are too ambitious. There is something attractive in 
the mere form of a vase which makes its decoration secondary 
to it; but a painted plaque is a picture or nothing, and to be an 
object worthy of being displayed it must, like any other picture, 
possess absolute artistic merits. 





THE more complicated shapes tor menu cards are being 
abandoned, and the folding tablets and simple cards are growing 
in vogue again, but the ornamentation is as elaborate as ever. 





THE latest use of crewels for dress that we have seen is in 
ornamenting coarse grass hats, which, untrimmed, are suitable 
for a bathing costume, and, lightly trimmed with satin, are de- 
lightfully cool and pretty for the garden, 


A DOLLAR invested in Japanese parasols of various sizes will fur- 
nish decoration for several rooms. The parasol generally sold 
for ten cents, minus the stick and ribs, which are easily taken 
out, makes a very pretty cover for a lamp-shade. After the stick 
is pulled out, cut the ribs away, and then cut off enough from the 
top of the parasol to make the opening for the chimney. If the 
cover is too large, cut it down the side, and let the divided parts 
lap over. A larger umbrella inserted stick inward will cover an 
ugly grate; or if suspended under a chandelier will give a soft 
light for reading by, and produce a pretty effect. A society 
actress, well known for her exquisite taste, was the first to hit 
upon this latter device, and it added much to the picturesqueness 
of her charming little boudoir in Gramercy Park. Again, we 
know a lady who uses, with good effect, the very small-sized 
umbrellas—we have all seen these pretty Japanese toys—to 
cover the large picture-nails in her rooms. 





A SET OF CHILDREN’S PHOTOGRAPHS, beautifully colored 
and arranged in a lady's boudoir were seen by the writer the 
other day. There was a bracelet drawn out and painted in 
gold, with three medallions, in each of which was a child's head. 
Over the bracelet was a locket, in which the husband and 
father’s head was put, with a bow of ribbon painted at the top, 
as if tying the locket to the background. Above this was il- 
luminated, in ornamental letters in gold and colored gems, 
‘* My Jewels,” and the whole was in a gilt frame, and the card 
background was painted a pale blue. 





SOME NOVEL TENNIS-PARTY INVITATION CARDS show a 
large lily sketched in pen-and-ink, out of which appears a little 
laughing child's head and arms. Each hand has a racquet in it, 
and over its head, on a ribbon which comes from the handle of 
the racquets, is written ‘‘tea and tennis.’" The ribbon is out- 
lined in blue, in the shape of a bow over the child's head, and 
the letters are in gold. Underneath, on the card, is written the 
lady's name and residence, with the usual ‘‘at home."’ Any one 
who is fond of painting flowers and children’s heads could ar- 
range lovely cards in this fashion. Some cards have two crossed 
racquets etched at the top, and the usual invitation form below ; 
sometimes they are all stamped in gold or in color. 





PRETTILY decorated dinner-cards will be used next season. 
Each gentleman on arrival is handed one. On each card the 
names of the company and the place each member is expected 
to occupy are duly inscribed, and the exact position of the 
special gentleman, and his only, filled in with a color. The 
same card serves for what Mrs. Haweis calls a ‘‘ vis-a-vis’’ card, 
for at a glance the holder can see who is at table and where 
they sit. 





A PRETTY floral arrangement for a dinner-table, for those who 
consider economy and wish to make the most of homely ma- 
terials, consists of two ordinary oval glass dishes of different 
sizes, placed one within the other, and both filled with water. 
In the space between the two there are placed moss and grow- 
ing grasses, with a quantity of cut forget-me-not. The inner 
dish had some water-lilies floating in it. The idea is conveyed 
of a miniature pond and its appropriate vegetation. 


THE rage for flowers as a personal decoration is becoming 
absurd. Fans covered with cut blooms seemed incongruous 
enough, but the present Parisian fashion of carrying them on 
the parasol is worse. 

















Art Publications. 


RECENT MAGAZINE ARTICLES. 


AMERICAN ARTISTS, OuR. VII. John J. Enneking and T. W. 
ood. S. W. Benjamin. Wide Awake, July and Aug. 


ARCHITECTURE AT THE SALON OF 1879. Builder, July 5. 
ARCHITECTURAL MUSEUMS AND THEIR FUTURE. Builder, 
July s. 


ART SCHOOLS OF PHILADELPHIA, THE. William C. Brownell. 
Scribner's, Sept., 14 pp. 

ART, THE DEVELOPMENT OF. III. 
July, 17 pp. 

ART, THE LATEST LITERATURE OF. H. Van Brunt. Atlan- 
tic Mo., Aug., 9 pp. 

ArT, TALKS ON. VIII., 1X. W.M. Hunt. Dwight’s Jour. 
of Music, June 21, July 5. 

AUTOTYPE AND ITS RELATION TO ART. Art Jour., July. 

BRAZEN GATES FROM BALLAWAT. Builder, June 21, 3 pp. 

CARICATURE, A History oF. I. Godfrey Wordworth 
Turner. Ill. Magazine of Art, June, 4 pp. 

Dapc, THE Story OF A. Wyke Bayles. III. 
Art, June, 3 pp. 

ENGRAVING ON Woop. IV. Sarah E. Fuller. Ill. 
Scientist, June, 2 pp. 

EXHIBITION OF THE SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS. IIl. 
Magazine of Art, June, 4 pp. 

FAiENCE D'OrRON. St. Nicholas, Sept. 

Firty YEARS OF AMERICAN ART. Benjamin. 
Sept., 15 pp. 

FRENCH AND ENGLISH PicTURES. Cornhill Mag., July. 

GROSVENOR GALLERY SUMMER EXHIBITION. C. E. Pascoe. 

Mt. Mauris. Art Jour., July and Aug. 


Art Jour., July, 2 p 

IRON SMITH, THE. 

KING COLLECTION OF ENGRAVED GEMS. Barnet Phillips. 
Harper’s Mag., Sept., 10 pp. 

OLD MASTERS, CHARLES BLANC ON THE. 

Our LIvING ARTISTS. Peter Graham, A.B.A. 
Ill. Magazine of Art, June, 4 pp. 

PAINTING AND ETCHING, WHISTLER ON. 
Ill. Scribner's Mag., Aug., 15 pp. 

PARIS SALON OF 1879. Lucy H. Hooper. Art Jour., July, 


National Quarterly Rev., 


Magazine of 


Young 


Harper's Mag., 


Builder, June 21. 
W. W. Fenn. 


W. C. Brownell. 


2 pp. 
PICTURES OF THE YEAR. II, Ill. Magazine of Art, June, 


I . 
RENAISSANCE CHURCHES. H. W. Pratt. Builder, June 21. 
ROYAL ACADEMY, THE. I. C. E. Pascal. Art Jour., July, 
3 PP- 
sion DE 1879. P. Petroz. 
_ July, 14 pp. 
SUBURBAN HousE, DESIGN FOR. II. 
Builder, July. 
THREE ENGLISH PORTRAIT-PAINTERS. 
Magazine of Art, 5 pp. 
TREASURE-HOUSES OF ART. I. IIl. 
4 pp. 


Revue Philosophie Positive, 
Manufacturer and 
III.—Lawrence, III. 


Magazine of Art, June, 


BOOKS. 


THE GRAMMAR OF PAINTING AND ENGRAVING. 
Translated from the French of Charles Blanc by Kate Newel] 
Doggett. Chicago: S. C. Griggs & Co.—This handsomely 
illustrated book will be found useful and instructive to all ama- 
teurs of art, for it contains in a condensed and well-classified 
form a large quantity of technical and theoretical information on 
art, which, in this age of enlightenment, seems to be expected 
in men who aspire to be either artists or critics, but which it is 
very difficult and tedious to acquire by experience. The author 
very justly says in his preface that the necessity of such a work 
as this first occurred to him when he left college, where he had 
acquired a thorough classical education, but was totally ignorant 
about art; yet everywhere he .ound art associated so closely 
with history that it was difficult to follow one without learning 
about the other. 

The first part of the book treats of the art of painting in a 
theoretical manner, giving painting and sculpture a common 
cradle, architecture. Painting, first only used to decorate the 
walls of temples, soon detached itself from them and became an 
independent art. The great art of antiquity, however, was 
sculpture, for the ancients considered their gods only as perfect 
men, rendered immortal by beauty; when Christianity came 
and beauty of the soul took precedence over beauty of the body, 
then painting became the first of arts. 

A very interesting chapter treats of the defect of too minute 
or exact a representation of nature in painting. ‘‘ The greater the 
truth, the more the falsehood betrays itself; the more deceitful 
the painting, the less it deceives us." After treating of the 
philosophy of painting, the work goes on to analyze methods of 
composition, drawing, and coloring, giving some good hints and 
serious scientific information about color. An especially valu- 
able portion of the book, and one which we cordially com- 
mend to the attention of readers, treats of the different kinds of 
paintings—in oils, pastels, enamels, gouache and aquarelle, 
miniature, upon glass, encaustic painting, fresco painting, and 
wax painting. Incidentally the volume is replete with sound 
information about the great masters and the different schools of 
art, the latter part of it treating of engraving and work in 
black and white. 

TANAGRA FIGURINES. Boston: Houghton, Os- 
good & Co.—We are surprised and rather disappointed at not 
finding among the illustrations of this timely volume any of the 
charming figurines which were recently presented by Mr. T. G. 
Appleton to the Boston Art Museum. Perhaps we had a right 
to look for them in a work coming from a Boston publishing 
house. The illustrations of the book, we believe, are reproduc- 
tions from the photographs exhibited at the Paris Exposition last 
year. They are printed by the autotype or some similar process. 
They are very good and extremely interesting. Looking at the 
costumes of the women, which bear such a striking affinity to 
those of to-day, it is almost impossible to imagine that they date 
over three hundred years before the Christian era. The letter- 
press is by Miss Curtis, of Boston, whose name, however, does 
not appear on the title-page. The indebtedness of the writer to 
the French and German works, from which her information is 
chiefly drawn, is fairly acknowledged at the beginning of the 
volume ; but among the authorities on the subject quoted we do 
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not find the name of Francois Lenormand. This is worthy of 
remark, for probably the best articles about the Tanagra 
figurines have come from his pen. The Scribners, we have 
understood for some time, have had in preparation for their 
magazine a finely illustrated paper on the figurines. The publi- 
cation of the present volume will stimulate the interest in its 
appearance. 


MAGAZINES. 


THE ART JOURNAL FOR AUGUST continues the 
very artistic series of ‘‘ Landscape in American Poetry,” and the 
drawings by J. Appleton Brown are admirably interpreted by 
the engraver. Much of the success of this series doubtless is 
due to the fact that the artist thoroughly understands how to 
adapt his work to the mechanical requirements of wood-cutting. 
A representation of Ames Van Wart's Indian vase is given, per- 
haps out of patriotic regard for the subject and the sculptor, for 
the original cannot certainly be regarded as any great tribute to 
American art. The vase is not Indian in spirit, and the two 
uncomfortably seated warriors, the buffalo heads, and the hunt- 
ing scene in bas-relief are hardly sufficient to make an Indian 
vase out of a vessel with an Italian outline. A continuation of 
Mr. Mauris’s article on The Ironsmith’s work, which is profusely 
illustrated, is a feature of the number. 





THE SEPTEMBER NUMBER OF HARPER'S MAGA- 
ZINE is very attractive. One of the most interesting articles is 
that on ‘‘ The King Collection of Antique Gems," which has 
been prepared and _ illustrated with commendable rapidity, 
while the purchase of the collection by Mr. John Taylor John- 
son for the Metropolitan Museum of Arts is still fresh in the 
memory of the public. The paper, which shows sound knowl- 
edge of the mysteries of the glyptic art, is from the pen of the 
scholarly Mr. Barnet Phillips. The sixteen illustrations are very 
close and clever reproductions of the original gems. Mr. Benja- 
min’s second instalment of his carefully written essay, ‘‘ Fifty 
Years of American Art," is fully illustrated. Most of the other 
articles and engravings are above the average magazine stand- 
ard of excellence. A charming little figure, by the way, is that 
of “ Tacy Keep," and makes a delightful picture. 

SCRIBNER’S FOR SEPTEMBER is on the whole, we 
think, a better number than the ‘‘ Midsummer” one. Admirable 
as were some of the features of the latter, it can hardly be said 
that the interpretation of Whistler's paintings was a success. 
His work is hardly capable of satisfactory delineation—at least 
in a small wood-cut. His etchings, despite his ragged style of 
rapid execution, perhaps are more suitable for magazine illus- 
tration. However this may be, those who have seen the 
original of his portrait of himself—an arrangement in black and 
tan, it might be called—will not be at all surprised that it en- 
graves no better than we find it in the August number of Scrib- 
ner’s. But let us speak of the September issue, which is before 
us. Mr. George Houghton’s article on Sandy Hook is full of 
information and contains much that is quite new. The practice 
of giving two or more illustrations on a single block—while it 
may be made effective sometimes in the way of variety—cer- 
tainly loses its charm when followed to the extent of six such 
illustrations in a single article. The work of both artist and 
engraver is excellent. Mr. Church shows some of his happiest 
fancies and best drawing, which are conscientiously inter- 
preted. ‘The Art Schools of Philadelphia’ is one of the 
best of Mr. W. C. Brownell's contributions to the magazine. 
The information it contains is to be commended to the considera- 
tion of those in charge of our New York art schools, which we 
are afraid must suffer by comparison with those of our Pennsyl- 
vanian neighbor. Most of the illustrations, which are by pupils 
of the schools of the Pennsylvania Academy, are very good. 
‘*The Documents in the Case” is a romance told entirely by 
means of documents, the ingenious authors being J. Brander 
Matthews and H. C, Bunner, editor of Puck. 





St. NICHOLAS FOR SEPTEMBER is full of amus- 
ing reading for the little folks, and admirable illustrations, 
which, for their artistic excellence, will be best appreciated by 
children of larger growth, although they are of just such subjects 
as will delight the little ones. We especially commend to the 
bigger children aforesaid—particularly those who love rare 
China toys—the article on ‘‘ Faience d’Oiron,” which is quite 
worthy of a place in Scribner’s Magazine, While written in 
simple language, it is full of information of interest to collectors, 
and contains some illustrations of specimens of the famous 
‘*Henri II.’ ware, which are givon, we believe, in no book on 
ceramics published in this country. 





WIDE AWakE FOR AvuGwst is full of good things 
for the little ones. Most of the illustrations are excellent. 
We are almost ashamed to say how much we enjoyed those 
representing the adventures of ‘‘ The Three Little Pigs ;" they 
are comical in theextreme. Mr. S. G. W. Benjamin has an inter- 
esting article on Mr. Thomas W. Wood, the artist, of whom a 
capital portrait is given. Miss Ella Farman knows exactly the 
kind of magazine that will please the children, and in her efforts 
in this direction it is evident that she is well supported by 
Messrs. D. Lothrop & Co., the enterprising publishers. A 
more welcome visitor to the fireside than Wide Awake it would 
he difficult to find. 


ETCHINGS AND ENGRAVINGS. 


THE remarkable merits of French etching at the 
present day are well illustrated by recent transcripts of Velas- 
quez’s ‘‘ Infanta Margarita,"’ Da Vinci's ‘‘ Mona Lisa," Corot’s 
‘* The Pond,” Rousseau's ‘‘ Coucher de Soleil,’’ and Constable's 
‘ The Valley Farm.” The gem of this series is the etching of 
Da Vinci's famous picture by M. Jacquemart, who has success- 
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fully reproduced that ‘‘ immortal smile’’ which has delighted so 
many generations of men and women. 

Mr. FREDERICK KEPPEL, who has been in Europe 
all the summer on a collecting tour, has recently sent home some 
remarkably fine etchings and engravings. Among the former is 
an admirable interpretation by Rajon of Gainsborough's por- 
trait of Mrs. Siddons. All who have visited the National Gallery 
in London will remember the picture of the famous actress in 
her striped blue and white dress, buff shawl, and black-trimmed 
hat of the style which will always be associated with the alleged 
Gainsborough portrait of the alleged Duchess of Devonshire. 
Two etchings by that graceful ‘‘ peintre graveur,"" Maxime La- 
lanne, are good examples of his style. Among the engravings 
which we would select for particular notice if we had the space 
to spare are a splendid proof of Sharpe's famous plate of Guido 
Reni's ‘‘ Doctors of the Church Consulting upon the Immaculate- 
ness of the Virgin""—probably the best specimen of line engraving 
ever done in England—and a print of Guérin's ‘‘ L’Aurore et 
Cephale,"’ by the Swiss engraver Foster. To these we would 
add the fine proof of William Woollett's engraving of Claude 
Lorraine's ‘‘ Temple of Apollo,” and Zuccarelli's ‘‘ Macbeth on 
the Heath,” by the same engraver. 

WE have received from Mr. Henry B. Bult an 
early proof of an etched portrait of the artist Leutze, which is 
the first of a series of etchings of American painters to be 
brought out by this dealer. A visit to Mr. Bult’s rooms 
will afford the opportunity for interesting study of the respective 
merits of the old and new schools of etching, engraving and 
water-color drawing. Of the last named the best example is to 
be found in the contrast of the broad impressionist style shown 
in a landscape by T. C. Farrer, and the elaborately minute 
treatment of a slightly similar subject by W. J. Bennett. There 
is an oil-painting—unfinished—by the latter, of Jersey City as it 
was about fifty years ago, which some day will have especial 
interest for antiquarians. Among other original drawings are 
some by George Cruikshank and one by his brother, J. R. 
Cruikshank; an illustration of Washington Irving's Tales, 
called ‘‘ The Poor Devil Author," by F. O. C. Darley; a sepia 
sketch by Bartlett; a full-length portrait of Kane, the Arctic ex- 
plorer, by J. B. Wandesford, and an interesting specimen of the 
work of the caricaturist Rowlandson (the rival of Gilray), 
representing the wicked old Duke of Queensborough on one of 
his ‘‘ pleasure" rounds, Mr. Bult's collection also includes an 
original wood-cut block by Alexander Anderson, the father of 
American wood-engraving, and some curious old miniatures. 

Two prints of curious interest were recently dis- 
covered gummed beneath the cover of a manuscript in the town 
library at Liineberg. The first represents a company of twelve 
women and two fools dressed in costumes of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. Two of the women hold up a large veil, and around them 
and with them all the others fight and struggle together as if to 
gain possession of this article of female attire. It would seem as 
if some satire were intended, for the long ears of the fools are in 
accordance with the horned head-dresses of the women. The 
other plate represents a musical pair sitting in a bath, and is 
signed with the name “ Israel,"’ so that it was doubtless exe- 
cuted by Israel van Mecken. 

A CORRESPONDENT of Scribner’s Monthly writes 
from Venice to that magazine that an invaluable collection of Pi- 
ranesi'’s engravings—the identical set of volumes known as the 
Pope Gregory XVI. copy—is for sale, in the hope that some of our 
New York institutions may obtain it. With the same purpose 
he writes that he heard in Rome that one of the most famous of 
Raphael's heads—engravings and photographs of which have 
made it familiar as household words—is also to be sold. ‘‘ Why,” 
he asks, ‘‘ does not some New York collector or public institu- 
tion obtain the prize of Raphael's ‘Apollo and Marsyas' (be- 
longing to Mr. Morris Moore, of Rome), one of the most ex- 
quisite and perfect examples of the art of the Renaissance."’ ‘The 
editor of Scribner's promises an account and engravings of this 
celebrated picture in an early number of the magazine. 


MR. JAMES JACKSON JARVEs has lately acquired a 
collection of upwards of six hundred drawings with the view of 
securing them for this country. No such collection has ever 
been obtained by the United States. The collection was made 
mainly in the last century by Count Maggiori, of Fermo, a 
writer on art and member of the Academy of Bologna. Addi- 
tions have been made in the present century from other collec- 
tions, especially the Marietti and that of the Artist Angelini, who 
died forty years since at Bologna. 
judges to be one of the best in Italy. There are very few draw- 
ings of the ‘‘ quattrocentisto” artists. The strength of the col- 
lection lies in those of the two following centuries, and it is 
remarkable that so rich and varied a series could be obtained in 
Italy, seeing that it contains so many drawings of the Spanish, 
German, and Flemish, as well as of the Italian schools. The 
drawings are in admirable condition, for the most part of excel- 
lent quality. 


It is considered by good 


THE London publishers of etchings and engrav- 
ings do not seem to have much fear about the “hard times’’ 
complained of there, judging from the expense they are incurring 
in bringing out new works. Dunthorne has issued a fine etch- 
ing by M. Rajon of J. D. Linton’s ‘‘ Les Emigrés,” and also an 
etching by A. Mongin, after H. G. Glindon's picture, ‘‘ Polite 
Robbers,” exhibited last year at Burlington House. Arthur 
Lucas gives an exquisite engraving of Marcus Stone's chef- 
d'ceuvre, ‘‘ Sunshine and Shadow.” It is the work of George 
H. Avery. The Fine Art Society has issued a clever etching by 
Slocombe of Forbes Roberston’s excellent portrait of the late 
Samuel Phelps as Cardinal Wolsey. 
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“ Correspondence. 


A SPURIOUS “ LUINI.” 


Editor of The Art Amateur : 

Sir: In the July number of your publication you exposed, 
under the heading of ‘‘ Spurious Old Masters,” one of the tricks 
too often practised by agents of importers of such merchandise. 
Let me now make known, for the benefit of the unwary, another 
modus operandi frequeatiy attempted by bold and unscrupulous 
dealers. I have a fair acquaintance with the works of the best 
masters of the Italian and Spanish schools of paintings, and 
have some reputation for knowledge of the degrees of goodness 
in a picture. I am therefore often consulted by collectors of 
works of art, and constantly visited by crafty and designing 
speculators. 

Some few years ago I was told by a picture jobber of this city 
that he could put me in the way of obtaining a fine work of an 
‘told master” at an outlay of only $300. He assured me, with 
the utmost gravity, that he knew of a genuine picture by Luini, 
which he unfortunately could not well spare the funds ‘just 
then'’ to purchase. The picture, he said, had at one time be- 
longed to Aim, and he had sold it for $800, which he had always 
regretted. Having previously had a good opinion of the man, 
from his great civility and apparent candor, I went to a private 
residence, under his direction, and looked at the picture. It was 
a well made-up affair (a Madonna and child) and signed plainly 
enough. The artist's signature was very capitally imitated, but 
it was as rank a forgery ‘as the picture itself. This spurious 
work was shown to me by a lady, who said that she had no 
desire to part with it, yet necessity compelled her to offer it for 
sale at less than half the sum it had cost the family. I, of 
course, declined making the purchase, and when the dealer 
called on me the following day he affected to be much aston- 
ished at my apathy with regard to ‘‘ so truly exquisite a work of 
art." I knew my man zow, and put an end to the matter by 
offering to lend him $300, so that he might secure the prize and 
profit by the resale. ‘‘ Get,” I said, ‘‘ some responsible party to 
become your bondsman, and you can have the money.” He 
was in an awkward fix—hesitated for a while, and at length re- 
marked that he ‘‘ never borrowed money” even from “his best 
friends,’ and, on departing abruptly, he said, in a tone of in- 
dignation, he was ‘‘ sorry to find” that I did ‘‘ not appreciate’ 
his ‘‘ sincere desire to serve me.” 

The hire of a furnished room and the attendance of his lady 
friend must have put the speculator to the expense of a few dol- 
lars; but if he ultimately succeeded in getting $50 for his 
‘* Spurious Old Master,"’ he must have madea handsome profit ; 
for in Manchester, England, at one time, ancient paintings, such 
as this so-called Luini, were manutactured to a great extent, at 
incredibly small prices, for the American market. J.-S. 





LEONARDO DA VINCI. 


Editor of The Art Amateur : 

Sir: I shall be obliged if you will ‘settle a discussion in our 
little art coterie in regard to certain works of Leonardo da 
Vinci. One of our members insists that he has seen both ‘‘ The 
Last Supper’’ and ‘‘ Christ Disputing with the Doctors’’ in 
London, either at the Royal Academy or the National Gallery, 
he is not sure which. I am equally certain that I have read 
that ‘‘ Phe Last Supper”’ is at Milan. J. R., Cincinnati, O. 

ANSWER.—Your member is not well informed in the matter. 
There is a copy of ‘‘ The Last Supper’’ in the possession of the 
Royal Academy; the original, or rather the remnant of the 
original fresco, is to be seen on the wall of a Dominican con- 
vent in Milan. The picture of ‘‘ Christ Disputing with the 
Doctors," in the National Gallery, has been attributed to Da 
Vinci, and is a very excellent painting of his school, but there is 
no evidence that it was his work. There is no authenticated 
painting by Leonardo da Vinci in the public galleries of Eng- 
land. The Royal Academy has an original drawing by him for 
a cartoon, and there is an interesting collection of Da Vinci's 
anatomical studies and sketches in the Royal Library at Windsor. 


THE VENUS OF MILO. 
Editor of The Art Amateur : 

Sik: Your article on the Venus of Milo in your August num- 
ber calls to mind a fact not generally known about this cele- 
brated statue which goes to pfove how the French prize this 
treasure, and how they dread to lose it or have it suffer any 
further mutilation. At the beginning of the siege of Paris by 
the German army in 1870, fears were felt for the great works of 
art in the city, and paintings and statues were removed to places 
of safety. The masterpieces on the walls of the Louvre were 
detached from their frames, rolled up, placed in huge tin tubes, 
and stored or buried. Perhaps it was the fear of fire or vandal- 
ism or bombshells that caused this precaution; but it is also 
barely possible that some remembered that the army at the 
gates of Paris was under the command of the son of Frederick 
III, and Louisa of Prussia, and that he might desire to carry 
out the ‘lex talionis’’ by despatching to Berlin the Venus of 
Milo to equalize the feeling created there when Napoleon I. sent 
the Chariot of Victory from the Brandenburg Gate at Berlin to 
Paris. Whatever the cause or feeling, it was decided to remove 
the great Venus from her pedestal. This was done at dead of 
night. The statue was placed in an iron coffin and secretly 
buried at the end of a subterranean corridor of the Prefecture. 
A wall was built before it to conceal it, and every imaginable 
device used to give this wall, stones, and mortar the appearance 
of great antiquity. In front of the first wall a second one was 
drawn up, separated, however, from the first by a space suffi- 
cient to make it seem a vault. In this vault or safe great quan- 


tities of valuable state documents were massed and piled, so that 
in case of the accidental disclosure of this hiding-place the dis- 
coverers might™be misled and consider it merely as a secret 
storing-place for valuable papers during a period of danger. 
Behind this triple wall of stone and documents, safely lodged in 
her iron coffin, the majestic beauty reposed until the siege was 
raised, the din of war silenced, the Commune successfully put 
down, and then only was she restored to the light of day. 
Yours respectfully, 
PHILIP GAY, Station H., New York. 





THE DERIVATION OF “ ROCOCO.” 


Editor of The Art Amateur: 

Sir: Can you tell me the derivation of the term ‘‘ rococo’ ? 
It is not given in the dictionary. Louts S., New York. 

ANSWER.—" Rococo” is a corruption of the French words 
‘* rocailles” and ‘‘ coquilles'’"—rocks and shells—which were the 
prevailing members employed in decorative art during the 
Louis Quinze period. Their use, or rather their abuse, in- 
volved mean, crimped lines, opposed to all classical ideas of the 
beauty of the simple and graceful curve. The term ‘‘ rococo” 
was used as one of opprobrium. 


THE FLOWER ON THE COVER. 


Editor of The Art Amateur: 

S1r: Several of your subscribers in this city, in common with 
myself, want to know whether the graceful flower on the cover 
of your magazine is a fancy or the representation of a real flower. 
If the latter, what is its name, color, and characteristics ? 

ANNA B., Detroit. 


ANSWER.—The flower is the wild Comfrey (Symphytum 
officinale). Its large tubular flowers are generally of a yellow- 
ish or creamy white, but they may often be found purple in 
color. The Comfrey is much more commen in England than in 
this country, being generally met with in the mass of vegetation 
fringing the sides of rivers, or in damp, low-lying meadows. It 
blooms in June, in which month The Art Amateur first ap- 
peared ; so its selection was not inappropriate. 


PICTURES IN THE DRA WING-ROOM. 


Editor of The Art Amateur: 

Sir: I am told that I must not hang my water-colors in my 
drawing-room with my oil-paintings, as it is opposed to the rules 
of art. Is thistrue? As I have them arranged they seem to 
me to harmonize beautifully, and I should be sorry to disturb 
them. Mrs, A. S. C., Madison Ave., New York. 

ANSWER.—Do of disturb them’ if they look well. In a pic- 
ture-gallery it is doubtless desirable to separate oil-paintings 
and water-colors; but in a home we advise our readers to hang 
their pictures where they look best. We have seen a row of 
water-colors of various sizes arranged with good effect around 
the walls of a drawing-room, with the bottoms all level, the oil- 
paintings being above them. The line did not seem formal 
because, the frames of the water-colors being of various sizes and 
shapes, the tops were irregular. After all, the great object of 
having pictures is to look at them and enjoy them, and we are 
of opinion that something may be risked in disturbing the 
symmetry of the room where this privilege is threatened. 


THE MEANING OF “ WAINSCOT.” 
Editor of The Art Amateur : 
Sirk: You will oblige me by giving me the origin of the word 
‘* wainscot.”’ STYLus, Rochester, N. Y. 
ANSWER.—It is literally ‘‘ wain's cote,’’ or wagon sides, for 
which oak planking was formerly used. 





TO STRAIGHTEN 


Editor of The Art Amateur: 
Sik: If youare aware of any way to straighten warped veneers, 
by communicating it you will much oblige 
A SUBSCRIBER, Albany, N. Y. 


WARPED VENEERS. 


ANSWER.—Veneers having warped either through excess of 
moisture or dryness may be straightened by first drawing them 
through water and subsequently pressing them between two 
heavy boards for about five or six hours. The boards should 
be heated before the pressing. This hot-pressing is repeated a 
second time without wetting the veneer. 


A PLEA FOR ARTISTIC STOVES. 


Editor of The Art Amateur: 

Sir: In this second renaissance cannot something be done 
with the stove? There is nothing in our houses so dreadful as 
the stove. Fireplaces set with tiles are charming; but here in 
the country, where the houses are set ‘four square to all the 
winds that blow,’’ a fire in the grate does not warm the whole 
room, and is very liable to go out. Why cannot the stove be 
made of tiles? In the north of Europe there are wonderful 
stoves of white porcelain, surmounted by classic figures and 
furnished with brass doors. The heat from these stoves is said 
to be delightful. It seems as if the same idea might be applied 
to the base-burning coal-stove. How charming it would be, 
painted with a warm glowing design and strengthened with a 
frame of brass, steel, or iron. The stovepipe too. There 


would be no insane hurry to get it out of sight before the spring 
frosts are fairly gone. 
ivies trailing about it. 
Will you give a design for etching on linen? Will you some- 
time teach the making of Macramé lace ? 
MARGARET LANDERS, Clinton, Oneida Co., N. Y. 


In summer it could have a few ferns and 


PAINTING ON SILK, SATIN, AND VELVET. 


Editor of The Art Amateur: 

Sir: There is another way of painting on silk, which I think 
preferable to any mentioned in your last number. In the first 
place, the object to be painted should not be sketched. It 
seems to give more grace and freedom, especially in the case of 
flowers, to paint without being trammelled by the lines of the 
sketch ; besides, when flowers are wilting there is no time to be 
wasted. To use oil colors on silk or paper the oil must first be 
absorbed by putting the paints on blotting-paper and allowing 
them to remain until quite dry. After removing them from 
the paper to the palette, the brush must be dipped in spirits of 
turpentine and mixed with the paint; have just enough turpen- 
tine so that the paint will work as freely as on canvas ; too much 
will run badly. On satin of good quality there is no need of 
absorbing the oil, using the turpentine as on silk. Velvet 
should be painted with undiluted colors; put on in ‘* chunks” 
with a bristle brush. M. L., Clinton, N. Y. 


Motes and Hints. 


THE REAL OBJECT OF A DRAWING-ROOM is to charm at the 
first look, to amuse at the second. The apartment must cer- 
tainly not be a flower-bed, but a garden, with little clumps of 
chairs and seats, just as there are clumps of trees and shrubs. 
Apparent disorder is the highest art. Study well the disorder 
of your drawing-room. Shun that too symmetrical arrange- 
ment of seats which obliges all the women to sit together. In 
such a case men are shy of moving the chairs so neatly ranged 
near the wall; they stand in doorways and discuss. Discussion 
is easier standing; but in order to chat, you must be comfort- 
ably seated. The fate of conversation depends on three things: 
the quality of the talkers, the harmony of minds, and, especially 
and above all, the material arrangement of the furniture. In 
symmetrically arranged drawing-rooms the first hour or so of a 
soirée is an unspeakable bore. As long as all the seats are in 
perfect order, conversation is cold and apt to languish. It is 
only towards the end of the evening, when the furniture has 
yielded to the necessities and interests of society, that the real 
chattiness and fun begin. Then comes the hour of departure. 
This is what ought to be done: watch all the seats that seem to 
be talking among themselves, and see how they are grouped. 


EFFECT OF THE ELECTRIC LIGHT ON THE EYE.—Pro- 
fessor Cohn, of Breslau, has been making experiments with the 
electric light on the eyes of a number of persons, for the pur- 
pose of testing its influence on visual perceptions and sensations 
of cvlor. He has found that letters, spots, and colors are per- 
ceived at a much greater distance ‘through the medium of the 
electric light than by day or gas light. The sensation of yellow 
was increased sixty-fold compared to daylight, red six-fold, and 
blue two-fold. Eyes which could with difficulty distinguish 
colors by day or gas light were much aided by the electric light. 
Professor Cohn concludes with his opinion that the electric light 
would prove exceedingly useful in places where it is desirable 
that signals should be seen ata great distance. This confirms 
the opinion that the electric light is admirably adapted for use 
in dye, print, and color works. 


OLD PICTURES THAT HAVE BEEN RESTORED are a bad in- 
vestment. Of such pictures there are two kinds at least. First, 
those which are overlaid with inferior work; and second, those 
which never were good. The principles of ‘‘ restoration’ are 
rather complicated. The dealer who wants a purchaser to think 
a picture genuine works in one way. The dealer who wants a 
purchaser to think he is about to buy a good picture but over- 
laid with inferior painting works in a different way, though the 
result is the same. The purchaser is taken in. He may say, 
‘‘Here is a good painting by a first-rate hand; injured, per- 
haps, and mended; covered with rough paint, and varnished a 
great deal too much.’"’ The amateur is perhaps anxious to per- 
form the necessary processes of restoration for himself, and he 
buys the Van Eyck or the Crome of Norwich and sets to work. 
After he has taken off the varnish he finds there is very little 
left ; and by the time the panel or canvas is completely cleaned 
the chances are he has nothing at all but the canvas left. But 
in spite of one or two cases to the contrary which may be men- 
tioned, it may be taken for granted that the best face of which 
the picture is capable is put forward, and that the restoration, if 
it is bad, is bad for a purpose, and if it is good is the best that 
can be made. 


SEVERE STYLE OF DRESs.—Women past their first youth 
make a great mistake in adopting a severe style of dress unless 
it harmonizes perfectly with their appearance. The London 
Court Journal tells of a lady of beauty and renown who ap- 
peared in a tight-fitting black dress high to the throat, and un- 
relieved by a morsel of white next the skin. The effect was that 
the complexion lost color; the golden-brown hair looked gray; 
even the big diamonds in the ears shone less brilliantly than 
such gems should do. Beauty that is on the verge of fading 
should never be trifled with,—and unrelieved, dead black is a 
degree beyond trifling. ‘A girl who was simply nice-looking 
and had no claim to be styled a beauty,” we are told, ‘‘ came 
near to be considered a formidable rival to the beauty aforesaid, 
from the becoming character of her clothing. Her dress was 
also high, black, and tight to the throat; but round her neck she 
wore a thick close frill of soft white tulle, below which were a 
few strings of scarlet coral beads. A little turban of silk of the 
same bright shade was twisted round her dark hair, and brace- 
lets of coral were on her arms.” 

















THE ART AMATEUR. 








ART INSTRUCTION BOOKS. 


NY of the following publications will 

be forwarded from the office of THE 

Art AMATEUR, to any address, on receipt 
of the price for the samé : 


ART CULTURE. From John Ruskin, with 

Glossary of Art Terms, etc., by Rev. W. 

H. Platt, with many illustrations. Price, $3 00 

RUSKIN’S LECTURES ON SCULPTURE 

(Aratra Ponteleci), with illustrations. 

PE ccncmenses vaustanncorseensoencwmes 

RUSKIN’S LECTURES ON WOOD AND 

METAL ENGRAVING (Ariadne Flor- 

entina), complete, with plates.... ...... 

RUSKIN’S LECTURES ON ART 
RUSKIN’S MODERN PAINTERS, 
STONES OF VENICE, AND SEVEN 
LAMPS OF ARCHITECTURE. New 
subscription edition. With all the plates 

and wood engravings. Per volume...... 5 

seas . CHINA PAINTING IN AMER- 
. Il vol. text and album No. 1..... 


00 


1 50 


9 somsesinentumntaanemet 1 50 
Above Albums in boards, each....... ... 1 75 
PUTNAM’S ART HAND-BOOKS. Edited 
by Susan M. Carter, Principal Cooper 
Union School of Design : 
SKETCHING FROM NATURE, by Row- 
DO, Dee ccccucccccnscnsnctecces 50 
LANDSCAPE PAINTING IN OIL, by 
Denk <c0deencecwewsenscees 50 
FLOWER PAINTING, by Duffield, Price. 50 
FIGURE DRAWING, by Weigall, Price... 50 
ART AND ARTISTS IN CONNECTICUT. 
3y H. W. French. Full gilt. Price.... 3 75 
ELEMENTS OF DESIGN. For the use of 
Teachers and Parents. By Dr. William 
Rimmer, Boston Art School. 48 full-page 
illustrations. Price, $2.00. By mail.... 2 25 
ART: ITS LAWS AND THE REASONS 
FOR THEM. Collected, Considered and 
Arranged for General and Educational 
Purposes, by Samuel P. Long. Cloth. 
I cuick canunce eset earanioebenerannoss 2 00 
THE PRINCES OF ART. Translated from 
the French, by Mrs. S. R. Urbino. Cloth. 
Peeiencccksnsstncbvecsusesbu sesnevsws 2 00 
PRIMER OF DESIGN. By Charles A. Barry. 
75 illustrations. 75 cents. By mail...... 9 00 
FAIENCE: GUIDE TO PAINTING ON 
PORCELAIN AND EARTHEN- 
WARE. By Madame Brasier De La 
VAG, Fi isccccscoccoveccupecsss 50 
BIBELOTS AND CURIOS. A Manual for 
Collectors, with a Glossary of ‘Technical 
Terms. By Frédéric Vors. Price....... 75 
THE STUDIO ARTS. By Elizabeth Win- 
throp Johnsen. Prict........2..sscccees 60 
LUBKE’S HISTORY OF ART. Edited by 
Clarence Cook. 2 vols, 8vo. ; 600 illustra- 
ONE. DU ssscssccscesesepecseceges 14 00 
ENGLISH COAST SCENERY: PICTU- 
RESQUE VIEWS IN THE BRITISH 
‘ CHANNELAND ON THECOAST OF 
FRANCE. By Ciarkson Stanfield, R.A. 5 00 
TILTON’S NEEDLEWORK _— SERIES. 


Edited by Lucretia P, Hale. 


DESIGNS IN OUTLINE. For Art Nee- 
COCs: WidaccsBarscacctvenssases 75 


PLAIN NEEDLEWORK. Knitting and 


Mending, with twenty Diagrams. Price 50 
ART NEEDLEWORK for Decorative Em- 
i, ee Ee 50 
DECORATIVE-ART BOOKS: 
GREEK ORNAMENT, with twelve color- 
ed Plates. Edited by Professor R. Ware. 
REESE a Aa ee 1 00 
FLAXMAN’S OUTLINE DESIGNS OF 
THE HUMAN FIGURE. In a Port- 
SES. NED wc cnneesesencncseenceenins 1 00 
HINTS TO CHINA AND TILE DEC- 
ORATORS, with 4o Designs used by 
Weetweed, Pre8... cssccc  vesecsece 50 
MODERN CHROMATICS. By Ogden N. 
Rood. Illustrated. Price.............. 2 00 
TITIAN. By Richard Ford Heath.  Illus- 
i ee oe 1 2% 
REMBRANDT. By J. W. Mollett. Illus- 
ee a ree 1 2 
RAPHAEL. By N. D’Anvers. Price....... 1 2 
VAN DYCK AND HALS. By Percy R. 
Ph DO cakuiwncrssatan -ancseeeees 1 2% 
THE CERAMIC ART. By Jennie J. Young. 
Sstembed., Peles... .cccevcccescsssesece 5 00 
THE CHINA HUNTERS’ CLUB. Illus- 
IE. CD ir sacs ee civinensereves 75 
MODERN DWELLINGS. By H. Hudson 
Holly. Illustrated. Price....... ..... 4 00 
CONTEMPORARY ART IN EUROPE. 
By 5S. G. W. Benjamin. Illust. Price.. 3 50 
ART DECORATION APPLIED TO FUR- 
NITURE. By Harriet Prescott Spof- 
ford. Illustrated. Price........... ... 4 00 
ART DECORATION APPLIED TO IN- 
DUSTRY. By George Ward Nichols. 
eee 00 
CHINA PAINTING. By M. Louise Mc- 
SOD. TU ses, dosctcicass waase 5 
BLANC’S GRAMMAR OF PAINTING 
AND ENGRAVING. _ Translated wed 
Mrs. Kate N, Daggett. LIllust. Price... 3 00 
RUSKIN ON PAINTING. Price....... .. 60 
LIFE OF J. M. W. TURNER. By Philip 
Gilbert Hamerton. Price...........+.. 
THOUGHTS ABOUT ART. By Philip Gil- 
bert Hamerton. Price..........0.. cose 2 
ETCHING AND ETCHERS. By Philip 
Gilbert Hamerton. Price. ............. 


CONVERSATIONS ON ART METHODS. 
By Thomas Couture. Price ...... 








China Painting: 


A Practical Manual for Amateurs. By Miss 
M. Louts—E MCLAUGHLIN. Sguare 12mo. 
Fourth Thousand. Price, 75 cents. 


Sent by mail on receipt of the price. 


‘* We find her directions very clear, careful and ex- 
plick.” "—New York Tribune. 


“ Written in a clear, careful and very pleasant style. 
An acquisition to all art students.’”"—London Art 
arenes 

‘Every chapter is written in a most clear and lucid 
manner, in which the author’s earnest purpose and 
experience is evinced throughout.”"—Aritish Mercan- 
—_ Gazette. 

* It is an exceedingly good sign of the growth of art 
feeling i in the U. S., that one of the best Manuals of 
China Painting we have seen comes from the presses 
of an American publisher.”"—Westminster Review. 


For sale by D. Appleton & Co., A. D. F. Randolph & 
Co., N. ¥Y.; Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger, Phila. ; 
Lockwood, "Brooks & Co. , A. Williams & Co., Boston : 
Jansen, McClurg & Co., Chicago, and art stores 
generally, 


ROBERT CLARKE & C0., Publishers, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Q) e* 2 + ) 
Nmertican Plant Book. 
A COMPLETE HERBARIUM. 


FOUR EDITIONS NOW READY. 
THE FOREST LEAF. THE AMATEUR. 
THE SCHOOL. THE STUDENTS. 


A Variety of Botanical Presses. 


LOST! 


A VALUABLE 


News-Cutting. 
Avoid Further Loss 
< i Mark Twain’s 
SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS. 


DANIEL SLOTE & CO., Puslishers, 
119 and 121 William St., New York. 














“In no other periodical can the ladies find such an 
abundance of useful and practical information concern- 
ing winter fashions, or their wants so completely ond 
satisfactorily supplied, as in this excellent magazine. 
Evening Mail, Allegheny City, Pa. 


**We cannot see how any lady can do without it.” — 
Bellefonte (Pa.) Republican. 


The Domestic Monthly 


A POPULAR PERIODICAL DEVOTED TO THE 


HIGHEST INTERESTS OF 


_ FASHION, LITERATURE, AND ART. 


HANDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED, ABLY EDITED, 


ZSTHETIC, YET PRACTICAL. 


Lapies, if you want the best of all the Fashion 
journals, and one that will bring to you fuller and more 
reliable reports, and more practical information con- 
cerning every department of Fashion than any other, 
subscribe to the Domestic Monruty. 
adapted to supply your needs and wants, as well as 


It is specially 


every requisite for practical guidance and instruction in 
all matters pertaining to dress. ‘The latest styles for 
Ladies’ and Children’s Costumes and Garments are 
always to be found im it; and its handsome Colored 
Plates give accurate representations of the latest and 
most stylish of prevailing Costumes. Full descriptions 
of everything new in the fashion world are first to be 
found in this magazine. 

As a literary magazine, the Domestic MonTHLy 
finds its place in the front rank of first-class magazines. 
Serials, sketches, poems, essays on social and current 
topics, travels, art and literary reviews, etc., by the best 
writers, have each a place in its pages, and no effort is 
spared to furnish an abundance of choice and instruc- 
tive reading to its readers. 


Cheapest Good Magazine Published. 


$1.50 per year; single copy, 15 cents, postage 
free to any part of the United States. Subscriptions 
can commence at any time. 

(= A Premium of One Dollar in the celebrated 
** Domestic’? Paper Fashions is given to every 
subscriber. 

Agents Wanted. 

Address 


Large commissions paid. 


BLAKE & CoO., 
849 Broadway, New York. 





AYS, Fagg Dialogues, Recitations, Colored 
Fire; W igs, Mustaches, etc. Catalogues sent 
Happy Hours Company, 5 Beekman St., N. Y. 


pu 


free. 





ILLUSTRATED BIOGRAPHIES OF 
THE..GREAT ARTISTS. 


Most thoroughly and tastefully edited. —Sfectator. 


Each volume is illustrated with from fifteen to twenty 
full-page Engravings, 24 in the best manner. The 
price of each volume is $1.2 

The new volumes in this sertes 


ISSUED THIS DAY ARE: 


VOL. 5. HOLBEIN. From the text of Dr. A. Wolt- 
mann. By JosepH CUNDALL. 
VOL. 6 TINTORETTO. From recent investiga- 


tions at Venice. By W. Roscoe Oster, author of 


“Occasional Essays on Art.’ 


PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED; 
1. Z/7/AN. From the most recent authorities. By 
RicHarp Forp Hearn, B.A. With 1s illustrations. 
2 REMBRANDT. From the text’ of C. Vosmaer. 
By J. W. Moret, B.A. With 16 illustrations. 


3. RAPHAEL. 
By N. D'Anvers, 


From the text of J. D. Passavant. 
author of ‘Elementary History of 


Art.” 23 illustrations. $1.25. 

4. VAN DYKE AND HALS. From the text of Dr. 
— By Percy R. Heap 14 illustrations. 
$1.25. 





*.* SEVERAL OTHER VOLUMES IN PREPARATION, 





‘ksellers, or 4 


For sale 
price by 


SCRIBNER & WELFORD, 


No. 745 Broadway, New York. 
Art Novel. 


A charming little novel, 
by Cauista HAtsgy, 
Art, 


by all be viled on veceipt of 





A Decorative 
TWO OF US. 


Especially interesting to lovers of Decorative 


and to young women with or without a Lover. 
Price, 75 cents and $r. 
Sold everywhere. Sent by mail, postage /ree, 


by 


on 

receipt of price, 
G. W. CARLETON & CO., Publishers, 

, New York, 


‘ae THEATRE, 


A Monthly Review, 


Mapison SQUARE 





Will appear September ioth, and will 


contain an article by 


MLLE. SARAH BERNHARDT, 


entitled ‘The Comedie Francaise and 


why | left it;” an interesting story by 


JACQUES OFFENBACH ; 


‘Theatrical Reminiscences’ 
MRS. ETTIE 
the Story of 


GENEVIEVE WARD'S MARRIAGE, 


by 


HENDERSON ; 


and a variety of valuable reading mat- 
ter written by the most eminent of 
European and American Actors and 


Managers. 


All 


pondence should be addressed to 


business and editorial corres- 


“THE THEATRE,” 
120 William Street, 


NEW YORK. 





ART NEEDLEWORK. 


Patterns for Srampinc CREWEL 
Work in great variety. Call and see, or send 3 cent 
stamp for Catalogue. J. DUFF McDONALD, 

710 Broadway, N. Y. 





W. COOKE, 
? DEALER IN 
SHELLS, MINERALS, FOSSILS, 
Corals, Old China, Porcelains and Curiosities, Rare 
Old Books, Oil Paintings, Rare En; pgarne. 
141 EIGHTH STRE 


Opp. the Mercantile Library, New York. 


and OUTLINE | 


LADIES’ RIDING AND WALKING HATS, 





Rare Engravings 


and Etchings. 

Frederick Keppel, of 243 Broadway 
New York, has just recetved from 
London a large and unusually choice 
collection of Engravings and Etchings, 
including landscapes, fine portraits, and 
sacred and classical subjects, by the 
principal engravers of the seventeenth, 
eighteenth, and nineteenth centuries, 

Correspondence is invited, and en- 
will be sent, on approval, to 
any address on recetpt of reference. 


gravings 


N.B.—Fine engravings can be selected, 
costing, when framed, from about $10, or 





attractive subjects in etching from $2, 
framed. 
BSENARY Be. BUILT. 


Dosa: — 24° 
Print-Seller. 
Rare and Fine Line Engravings, 
Ancient Prints, Portraits, Etchings, 
Prints for Illustrating. 
New York, 


WOOD CARVING 
Kensington Art Needlework 


Lessons given and Work done 
Order. 


7006 Broadu ‘ay, 








to 


MISS ALICE HALSEY, 


77 ry f MM ffenry bry f Cin TNH ttt, 


Corcoran Building, 


WASHINGTON, D.C 


ESTERBROOK’S 
<4 


FOR SALE 









BY ALL 
STATIONERS. 


© ESTERBROOK Ete 
@ FALCON PEN 


ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. 
Works. Camden,N.J, 26 John St., New York. 


Oy 
VAs 








COPYRIGRYED. 


CELEBRATED HATS. 


174 FIFTH AVE., bet. 22d and 23d Sts., and 
169 BROADWAY, near Cortlandt St., 


NEW YORK. 


Correct Styles, Extra Quality. 


Grannis, the well-known Art Critic, said: ‘“ There is 
as much artistic beauty in one of Dunlap’s hats as there 


is in one of Meissonier’s paintings.”—New Vork Com- 


| mercial Advertiser. 








AMATEUR. 








BOLLINCER-DECCH AMPACNE 


Rich, fuil, 


elegant bouquet, perfect delicacy 





of flavor, and the exact degree of Dryness to 





please the most fastidious. 





FOR SALE BY ALL LEADING WINE MERCHANTS AND GROCERS. 





EDWARD and JOHN BURKE, Sole Importers, 40 Beaver St., New York. 





WARING’S 


Punt foun’ 2 


OR ALPHABETICAL 


RAILWAY #®@ STEAMBOAT 


GUIDE, 


SHOWS AT A GLANCE 


HOW AND WHEN TO GO FROM NEW YORK TO DIFFERENT STATIONS, 
AND HOW AND WHEN TO RETURN, 


TOGETHER WITH THE FARES, DISTANCES, AND POPULATIONS. 


AMERICAN @ FOREIGN STEAMSHIP GUIDE, 


And Various Other Information Useful to Travellers. 


ISSUED MONTHLY. 
HBASY AS A-B-C. 


CONTENTS. 





Alphabetical Arrang i TE BN hice scorvecsssceessccserscose 
PE ediner Secede rnsdee sedans sednatrees Metropolitan Elevated Railway................-- 
PEs <n 6 ccense seccdesaccsscctesiesossccoses New York Elevated Railway.................... 
PE ricccccccossesecscecessecoese N. Y. City Car and Omnibus Routes............ 


Oe Se BABE, ooo ceccccccciceccsces 
ES encadudeteasretoieedseneess: oe 
DR cctdectessecebeuscveseesvase 


PO SOND cc svccsesccccccocsccencs 
inindcincecediveretawieiimeaente 
i ccrnnadgierbdeess aas~seccees 
GF BRivoinesc ce cccccescesseseces 
Steamships—Coastwise and South America...... 
I oss cicscececsvescteceveose 








SOLD BY ALL NEWSDEALERS. 





Price, 20 Cents. Subscription, One Year, $2. 
OFFICE, No. 16 DEY STREET, NEW YORK. 





THE FAMOUS BRANDS 


Champagne 


PIPER HEIDSIECK AND PIPER SEC. 


For Sale by all Grocers and Wine Merchants. 


JOHN OSBORN, SON & CO., 


45 Beaver Street, New York, and 
44 St. Sacrament Street, Montreal, 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA, 





THE BODEGA HAMPER, FOR FAMILY USE. 
+1 Bottle Madeira. 

$ l O rt ‘“ Pale Sherry. 

1 ‘ Brown Sherry. 

Old Port. 

Rich Malmsey. 

3 Bottles Assorted Claret. 


 ... Assorted Whiskies. 
2 - Brandy. 


HAMPER “A,” half dozen assorted Wines and Spirits, $5. 
Hampers, variously assorted, can be had by application. Send for Price-List. 


THE BODEGA, Timothy Stevens, 83 Cedar St., 1 door E. of Broadway, N. Y. 


Twelve Bottles of \* “ 


i 


Assorted Wines 








and Spirits, | 


BSTABLISHED 1830. 





FISHER & BIRD, | ART WORKERS 
Nos. 97 to 103 East Houston Street, 


| IN 
NEW YORK. 





MARBLE and GRANITE. 


ESTIMATES AND DRAWINGS UPON APPLICATION. 


UPHOLSTERY FECTS, HmRATE_RamTEORR 


SPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR 
Art Embroidery and Decorative Needlework. 
Samples of 36 Shades on Receipt of 10 cents, 
BENTLEY BROS., 48 and 50 Walker St. 


MME. A. DUVAL, 896 BROADWAY, 
Importer of Paris Novelties, 


DRESSMAKING AND CLOAKS IN SUPERIOR FRENCH STYLE, CELEBRATED FOR PERFECTION OF FIT AND ELEGANCE, 


AUTUMN STYLES DESIGNED EXPRESSLY FOR MY HOUSE. 


Weppinc TroussEAvUx AND Rivinc Hasits A SPECIALTY; Mourninc AT SHort Notice. 
PARIS PATTERNS. AUTUMN FASHIONS. 


My Patterns are renowned for Style and Elegance. Cut from Measure. Perfect Fit warranted. 


=37> 


UNION SQUARE. 
, Syueget, 


Photo-Portraits, 


14162 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 





| Work begun, with materials to finish, for Tidies 
| Screens, Cushions, etc. 


Send 3 cents for Catalogue. 
| BENTLEY BROS., 48 and 50 Walker St. 











Opposite the Coleman House, 


Artist Guilor, 
SACKETT 





PHOTOGRAPHER AND ARTIST, 
46 East 14th Street (Union Square), 
Bet, University Place and Broadway, NEW YORK: 


DAVID N. SMITH, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Modern and Antique Class 


FOR PRIVATE DWELLINGS. 
Embossed, Ground, Colored, and Stained Glass. 
Glass of ali kinds matched to order. 


1376 & 1378 Broadway, bet, 37th & ath Sts., New York, 
oe a % 
i b,, ¢ 
we 


FOR LADIES AND GENTS, 





Superior Material and 
Latest Styles. 


j Basques, Jackets and Riding Habits 


A SPECIALTY. 


Favorable Terms. | 128 Broadway. 


HAND BINDER 


FILE AND. 
he An Amateur, 


Handsome Portfolio 


(Gilt Lettered), 












Arranged for collecting and per= 
manently binding the numbers of 
The Art Amateur. 


PRICE, ONE DOLLAR. 


HATTERS, 
228 Fifth Avenue. 
29 Maiden Lane, corner Nassau Street. 





IF SENT BY MAIL, 25 CENTS EXTRA 





Chas. W. folbrook’s New Fern Folio. 


A NEAT, LIGHT FOLIO, FOR PRESERVING, CARRYING, AND GROUPING 
FERNS, VINES AND LEAVES. 











PRICE, $2. 


Address CHAS. W. HOLBROOK, Windsor Locks, Ct., 





Or MONTAGUE MARKS, 871 Broadway, N. Y. 








